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TO  1  CODNTRT  FIREISIDE. 
Bj  Ber.  Theodore  Cnyler. 


HOW  THE  SEW  YEAR  BEGINS.  of  our  city,  for  its  morals  or  religion.  K 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  January,  1879.  it  were  wise  to  “  compare  ourselves  among 
Christmas  has  come,  and  gone.  The  ourselves,”  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
New  Year  is  inaugurated ;  and  the  Week  might  pass  with  other  new  and  fast-grow- 
of  Prayer  just  finished.  All  our  Evangel-  ing  towns  of  our  State.  At  all  events,  a 
ical  churches  observed  it,  except  Episcopa-  town  of  20,000  and  more  does  not  want  to 
liuTiH  and  Lutherans.  But  as  Luther  did  receive  less  than  full  justice  from  so  re- 
not  authorize  it,  and  the  German  vocabu-  spectable  a  paper  as  The  New  York  Tri- 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER.  Church  stood  in  Fourth  street  below  Arch, 

By  WiUiam  pT  Breed,  D.D.  general  aspect  was  not  unlike  a 

—  ’  country  school-house.  It  was  an  oblong 

The  late  Dr.  Beadle  and  his  Historic  Church.  building  with  the  entrance  at  the  side,  and 
Pennsylvania  has  recently  suffered  pub-  on  one  extremity  a  slender  wooden  spire, 
lie  loss  in  the  death  of  two  of  her  distin-  in  1753  it  was  made  the  College  of  Phila- 
guished  men,  Bayard  Taylor  and  Morton  delphia,  and  in  1779  the  University  of  Penn- 
McMichael,  to  both  of  whom  fitting  hon-  sylvania. 

ors  have  been  paid,  to  the  Ambassador  in  \  whole  age  of  historic  advance  is  sug- 
Berlin,  and  to  the  eminent  civilian  in  Phil-  gusted  in  the  contrast  between  that  hum- 
adelphia.  But  for  neither  was  there  in  ble  edifice  and  the  architectural  gem  that 
this  city  a  more  wide  spread  or  a  more  sin-  now  graces  the  southwest  corner  of  Twen- 
cere  mourning  than  for  the  able  and  sue-  ty-first  and  Walnut  streets,  with  its  base 
cessful  pastor  whom  we  have  just  followed  of  Richmond  granite,  its  Trenton  stone 
to  the  grave.  The  tribute  to  such  a  man  walls,  and  stones  of  fair  colors  for  window 
is  as  precious  as  any  with  which  a  human  traceries  and  door  mouldings  ;  and  within, 
life  is  ever  crowned.  the  lofty  clerestory,  nave,  transept,  and 

Indeed  there  are  few  sights  more  touch-  beautiful  pulpit,  supported  by  an  angel  in 
ing  and  impressive  than  that  of  a  church  marble, 

filled  to  overflowing  with  a  congregation  of  The  present  communion  roll  of  this 
ministers  and  people  weeping  over  the  cof-  church  contains  over  400  names,  and  its 
fin  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  in  Sabbath-school  over  300  member's, 
that  crowd  are  those  who  have  often  re-  Pastor's  die  but  churches  live.  May  this 
eeived  the  bread  and  the  wine  at  the  sol-  church  continue  to  be  in  the  future  what  it 
emn  sacramental  table  from  the  hand  now  has  been  these  135  years,  a  fountain  of 
so  white,  cold,  and  still.  There  are  those  health  and  blessing  for  Church  and  State, 
whose  lives  he  has  joined  in  the  happy  city  and  family,  for  every  interest  of  man  ! 

bonds  of  marriage ;  there  are  those  whose  *"■ "  .  ■  _  I 

tears  he  has  wiped,  while  their  hearts  have  DEATH  OP  PROF.  SMITH  OF  LANE  SEMINARY, 
been  breaking.  There  are  those  who  have  Cincinnati,  jan.  rs,  i879. 

found  his  ministry  to  be  the  beginning  of  Many  of  your  readers  will  hear  with  pain 
a  new  life.  Yes,  the  most  touching  fare-  of  the  decease  of  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.D., 
well  ever  sent  after  a  departing  spirit  is  LL.U.,  tlie  senior  Professor  in  Lane  Semi- 
the  farewell  of  a  Christian  multitude  sob-  nary.  He  fell  asleep  yesterday  morning, 
bed  over  the  coffin  of  a  faithful  and  belov-  (Tuesday,  Jan.  14,)  between  four  and  five 
ed  minister  of  the  Gospel !  o’clock.  His  illness  had  been  such  as  to 

The  church  bereaved  by  the  departure  of  confine  him  to  the  house  only  a  few  days. 
Dr.  Beadle  was  the  second-born  of  Presby-  and  he  had  heard  his  classes  up  to  the 
terianism  in  Philadelphia.  Its  birthday  Christmas  recess. 

was  Dec.  3, 1743 ;  it  is  now  a  little  over  135  Dr.  Smith  was  of  New  England  birth 
years  of  age.  The  birth  of  this  church  was  and  parentage.  He  was  born  in  December, 
on  this  wise  :  In  the  year  1739  George  1805,  and  had  therefore  just  entered  upon 
Whitefield,  with  his  magnificent  voice,  and  his  seventy-fourth  year.  He  graduated 
heart  full  of  love  for  Christ,  reached  Phila-  from  Middlebury  College,Vermont,  in  1827, 
delphia  and  shook  it  to  its  very  centre  and  studied  Theology  at  Andover  Semina- 
with  his  preaching.  His  audiences  some-  ry,  after  having  served  liis  Alma  Mater  as 
times  numbered  as  many  as  fifteen  thou-  tutor  two  years  (1828-30).  His  attention 
sand.  Of  the  effect  of  his  preaching  Frank-  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  the  West  by 
lin  writes :  “  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  the  fact  that  his  health  was  not  robust, 
change  soon  made  in  the  manners  of  our  and  the  New  England  climate  seemed  to 
inhabitants.  From  being  thoughtless  and  threaten  lung  difficulty.  At  any  rate,  in 
indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  1835  he  came  to  Marietta  College  as  Pro- 
all  the  world  was  growing  religious.”  fessor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  held  this 

Under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  con-  position  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.Lins- 
verts  were  so  multiplied  that  a  new  church  ley,  till  1846.  He  then  became  President 
organization  was  deemed  expedient.  Ac-  of  the  College,  holding  that  office  from  1846 
cordingly  140  persons  after  careful  exam-  till  1855. 

ination  were  received  into  the  visible  His  service  at  Lane  began  in  1855,  and 
Church  of  Christ  and  formally  organized  continued  till  his  death,  except  an  interval 
into  “  The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  of  four  years,  during  which  he  was  pastor 
Philadelphia.”  Thus  this  church  had  its  of  the  North  Church  (if  I  mistake  not)  in 
birth  in  a  revival  baptism.  Its  first  pastor  Buffalo.  In  the  Seminary  he  gave  iustruc- 
was  the  Cilbert  Teunent,  who  as  a  tion  at  times  in  nearly  all  the  departments, 
preacher  was  a  fitting  successor  of  White-  but  his  chief  work  was  in  the  field  of  Sa- 
lield.  The  following  choice  encomium  was  cred  Rhetoric.  In  this  he  was  especially 
passed  upon  him  by  a  Dr.  Cutler  of  Bos-  successful,  because  of  his  own  power  as  a 
ton  ;  “  Gilbert  Tennent  afflicted  us  more  preacher. 

than  the  intense  eold  and  snow.”  “While  Ur.  Smith  impressed  his  pupils  very 
Whitefield  was  here  the  town  was,  as  it  strongly,  and  as  a  pupil  of  his,  I  have 
were,  in  a  siege.  He  lashed  and  anathe-  wondered  sometimes  what  was  the  secret 
matized  the  Church  of  England.  After  of  his  power.  Undoubtedly  his  thorough 
him  came  one  Tennent,  a  minister,  impu-  scholarship  was  one  element  of  it.  In  eve- 
dent  and  saucy,  and  told  them  they  were  rything  he  said  he  made  the  impression  of 
to  be  damned.  This  charmed  them,  and  one  who  had  not  only  studied  but  who  had 
in  the  dreadfulest  Winter  I  ever  saw,  peo-  thought  it  out.  To  the  Andover  training 
pie  wallowed  in  the  snow  day  and  night  (which,  as  he  himself  remarked,  taught 
for  the  benefit  of  his  beastly  braying.”  Mr.  one  to  finish  “to  the  nail”)  he  added  a 
Tennent  served  his  master  as  pastor  of  thorough  command  of  German  research — 
this  church  for  twenty  years.  less  common  in  his  day  than  now.  He 

Dr.  Beadle  was  its  eleventh  pastor.  He  spent  two  years  at  Halle  when  Tholuck 
was  installed  Nov.  12,  1865.  He  died  Dec.  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  while 
13,  1878.  Among  his  predecessors  were  at  Marietta  he  published  a  translation  of 
Dr.  James  Sproat,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  Dr.  Crusi us’ Homeric  Lexicon  —  almost  if  not 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and  Dr,  Cornelius  C.  quite  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  such 
Cuyler.  special  studies  to  American  students. 

This  church  has  been  a  mother  of  church-  To  his  scholarship  and  undoubted  abili- 
es.  One  offshoot  from  the  parent  stem  ty  as  a  thinker,  we  must  add  the  intense 
came  into  being  on  April  20, 1813,  and  was  earnestness  that  showed  itself  in  all  he  did. 
named  the  Church  of  the  Northern  Liber-  In  the  pulpit  this  made  him  seem  to 
ties.  The  present  pastor  of  this  church  is  many  stern  ;  but  to  those  who  knew  him, 
the  able  and  faithful  Thomas  J.  Shepherd,  his  manner  was  simply  the  revelation  of 
D.D.,  a  shepherd  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  importance  in  which  he  held  the  mes- 
In  1804,  nine  members  of  the  Second  church  siige  he  was  commissioned  to  deliver.  Per- 
were  dismissed  and  united  in  an  enter-  haps  some  of  his  older  pupils  may  be  able 
prise  which  eventually  became  the  Seventh  to  define  better  what  I  mean. 

Presbyterian  church  of  Philadelphia.  La-  His  modesty  was  as  worthy  of  remark 
ter  this  church  was  married  to  the  Sixth  as  his  ability.  He  shrank  from  anything 
church,  and  instead  of  the  bride  taking  like  publicity,  especially  such  as  did  not 
the  name  of  the  husband,  the  happy  pair  come  in  the  line  of  his  regular  duty.  He 
agreed  together  to  take  the  name  of  the  preferred  not  to  take  part  in  any  delibera- 
Tabernacle  Church.  The  present  pastor  tive  assembly  of  the  Church,  or  in  any 
of  this  church  is  the  Rev,  Henry  C.  Me-  public  business,  even  when  it  concerned 
Cook,  one  of  a  fighting  race,  fighting  man-  the  Seminary. 

fully  and  successfully  the  battle  of  the  Lord.  This  will  seem  like  meagre  justice  done 
In  1813  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  church  to  his  memory.  All  who  knew  him  will 
was  born  of  the  same  parentage.  It  is  know  how  to  fill  out  the  picture  ;  rather 
the  well  known  Arch-Street  Presbyterian  they  have  the  picture  already.  For  those 
church,  and  is  now  without  a  pastor.  An-  who  did  not  know  him,  perhaps  some  one 
other  child  of  the  same  church  is  the  else  may  describe  him. 

North  church,  in  Sixth  street  above  Green,  A  brief  and  simple  service,  according  to 
now  under  the  efficient  and  successful  his  own  request,  is  held  at  the  residence 
pasbjral  charge  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Agnew.  Still  this  afternoon,  and  the  remains  will  be 
another  is  the  Eleventh  or  West  Arch-  taken  to  Marietta  for  interment.  His  de- 
Street  church,  worshipping  in  the  beautiful  parture  was  peaceful,  like  the  falling 
temple  at  the  corner  of  Arch  and  Eigh-  asleep  of  a  child.  The  one  who  has 
teenth  streets,  now  under  the  care  of  the  shared  his  life  since  his  early  manhood, 
eloquent  Dr.  Willitts.  One  more  of  this  commands  our  sympathy.  She  is  indeed 
noble  brood  is  found  in  the  Central  church  desolate,  though  not  as  those  who  mourn 
at  the  corner  of  Broad  street  and  Fair-  without  hope.  V.  E. 

mout  avenue.  It  enjoys  the  pastoral  min-  —  .  .  .... ...  _ 

istrations  of  that  true  blue  Presbyterian,  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EDUCATION, 

the  Rev.  J.  H.  Muuro.  Ur.  Poor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 

Well  might  the  lamented  Dr.  Beadle  say  Education,  writes : 
as  he  does  in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  “  Thus  far  426  churches  have  been  heard 
opening  of  the  new  church,  “  Presbyteri-  from  as  contributing  for  the  cause  of  Min- 
ans  owe  much  to  this  old  Second  Cliurch,  isterial  Education  who  gave  nothing  dur- 
and  America  owes  much,  and  Philadelphia  ing  the  previous  year  of  1877.  A  most  en- 
owes  much.  In  all  the  generations  of  her  couraging  sign  this  of  the  growing  popu- 
history  she  has  been  faithful  to  the  truth:  larity  of  our  cause;  of  the  iucrea.se  of 
no  uncei'tain  sound  has  been  given  by  the  conscience  and  loyalty  in  the  churches, 
men  who  blew  silver  trumpets  on  her  take  heart  over  this  fact.  Let  but  the 
walls.”  ^  ■  churches  who  did  their  duty  last  year 

The  11^1  tifice  occupied  by  the  Second  maintain  their  coui-se  and  send  us  like 


By  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

The  late  Dr.  Beadle  and  his  Historic  Church. 


Brooklyn,  Jan.  18,  1879.  .v, - - -  - 

lary.  which  our  Lutherans  use,  is  not  yet  bune. 

e  snow  es  ®®P  UR  ®r  accommodated  to  it  in  these  parts,  they  Advantage  of  a  Legal  Training  to  a  Young  Minister, 

to-day,  and  The  Evangelist  may  have  to  i  tL 

fight  its  way  through  the  drifts  to  many  a  Episcopal  I^ayer  i  have  read,  from  year  to  year,  the 

fireside.  How  well  I  remember  the  joyous  Boo^-that  is,  the  one  used  here-adjust-  reports  of  the  lectures  given  to  the  young 
Winter  evenings  spent  before  a  rousing  ed  to  the  ways  of  the  sects  ;  and  forty  gentiemen  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  by 
hickory  fire,  which  dyed  the  walls  with  its  days  of  prayer  are  expected  soon  for  them  their  outside  teachers.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
rosy  hues,  and  mingled  its  cheerful  snap  feel  comfortable  that  that  there  is  no  danger  of  getting  things 

and  crack  with  the  music  of  the  roaring  “we  are  aU  comi^  round  to  the  keeping  of  mixed  with  such  a  r61e  of  lecturers,  from 
winds  outside !  But  few  “  chUdren’s  books  ”  Presbyterian  church  here  Beecher  to  Bishop  Simpson,  since  the  class- 

didwe  youngsters  have  in  those  days  for  we  observe  the  week  thus  :  After  babtoth  es  which  listen  go  as  do  the  speakers.  I  give 
evening  reading.  So  we  had  to  betake  services,  such  as  recommended,  on  Mon-  views,  with  some  diffidence,  on  such  mat- 
ourselves  to  the  “strong  meat  ”  of  Bun-  ^  meeting  is  had,  at  eleven  o  clock,  to  ters— not,  however,  from  a  want  of  convic- 
yan’s  Allegory,  and  Cook’s  Voyages,  and  eoRsider  our  own  spiritual  condition  ;  in  tion,  but  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
Russell’s  Histories,  and  volumes  of  that  evening  the  Monthly  Concert  of  Pray-  if  the  inchoate  ministers  could  be  taken 

ilk.  n  children  are  to  be  fed  upon  “  milk,”  which  the  year’s  missionary  work  is  through  a  brief  course  of  elementary  law, 

I  question  whether  many  of  the  books  of  considered.  After  Monday.a  meeting  each  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
these  days  are  not  quite  too  thin  and  blue  evening  till  Saturday  eveniig.  The  week  them.  I  have  thought  so  as  I  have  heard 
for  the  nourishment  of  even  a  six-year  old.  ^  meedng,  of  four  de-  earnest  and  pious  men  make  important  as- 

In  those  Winter  evenings  we  sometimes  nominations,  on  Sabbath  evening.  sertions,  which  they  did  not  sustain  by  any 

sallied  out  and  drove  our  sleighs  through  eleven  o’clock  meetiig  this  year  was  evidence,  or  if  they  offered  what  they  call- 

snow-drifts  to  the  evening  meetings  which  largest  in  thirteen  yeire,  and  one  of  ed  evidence,  it  did  by  no  means  sustain 
were  held  in  rustic  school  houses.  Those  ^  ’  ♦■^eofh  all  were  well  their  assertions.  I  have  noticed  too  often 

were  the  days  when  Finney,  Lansing,  and  attended.  The  union  meetng  last  evening  jn  other  days,  among  ministers,  a  want  of 
Wisner  were  kindling  Central  and  Western  ^‘th  the  Methodists,  aid  all  the  room,  perception  of  legal  relation— in  fact,  of 
New  York  with  their  fervid  revival  ap-  and  more  too,  was  occupies  It  was  one  of  what  law  was — to  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
peals.  We  sung  from  Nettleton’s  “  Village  earnest.  Some  of  the  chirches  continue  them  by  thinking  persons.  Hence  it  has 
Hymns.”  Nothing  composed  by  Bliss  or  meetings  this  week.  We  do  not,  for  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  education  of  min- 
Sankeyhas  ever  moved  our  hearts  more  the  reason  that  there  appars  no  special  jsters  could  embrace  a  reading  of  a  few 
deeply  than  those  early  revival  hymns ;  nanifested,  they  gyeh  works  as  Blackstone,  Kent,  Starkie, 

especially  one  whose  refrain  was  “Oh!  will  be  resumed.  But  we  ee  no  reason  for  or  an  equivalent  work  on  Evidence,  it 
there  will  be  mourning  at  the  Judgment  making  a  week  ot  prayera  unle^  would  be  greatly  to  the  profit  of  them- 

seat  of  Christ.”  In  those  days  people  were  mdications  call  for  it;  a  if  every  such  selves,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  their 

bade  to  listen  to  Sinai’s  thunders  as  well  thing  must  taper  off  witha  caudal  appen-  hearers. 

as  to  the  sweet  voice  of  Calvary’s  love.  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  The  j  fep  in  on  an  occasion  with  a  J ustice  of 

What  long  fruitful  ministries  some  of  ®  ^  the  Supreme  Court  of  one  of  our  New 

those  rural  pastors  had !  One  of  them  has  Four  years  ago  when  the  Lord  England  States— an  able  man,  and  aeon- 

just  gone  home  with  his  golden  sheaf— the  >lessing,  meetings  gtant  church  attendant  on  the  ministry  of 

late  Dr.  Ravaud  K.  Rodgers  of  Bound-  were  resumed  aftertwo  <reeks  suspension,  one  of  New  England’s  tall  sons.  I  found 
brook.  New  Jersey.  For  over  forty  years  Year’s  callfig  was  attended  to  in  him,  to  my  surprise,  totally  uninterested 

ho  pi-oaohad  the  good  tidings  to  the  same  hi  his  pastor’s  pulpit  exercises.  On  better 

flock- until  one-half  of  his  congregation  locomoti^  easy.  And  the  wine  acquaintance  with  the  pastor’s  style,  it  was 

were  people  whom  he  had  baptized  in  their  was  wanfingr,  on  al  the  tables  from  which  no  great  matter  of  wonder.  The  defect 
infancy.  Dr.  Rodgers  was  “  an  institu-  conies  wi^  an  exception  perhaps,  was  that  I  have  noticed  :  he  never  proved 

tion  ”  in  the  old  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  pr^ails  that  drinking  was  any  thing.  A  picture,  or  an  illustration, 

where  he  was  the  perennial  clerk.  Nearly  creation  The  or  some  effort  of  the  imagination,  went  for 

all  the  brethren  who  answered  to  his  so-  wenfhome  sober,  and  were  sufficient  proof.  Hence  the  legal  mind  was 

norous  roll-calls  thirty  years  ago,  are  now  without  head-  not  satisfied.  But  the  legal  quality  is  not 

Efient  in  the  dust  How  happy  he  was  Weather  confined  to  lawyers.  The  sturdy  sense  of 

when  he  could  get  his  friends  around  the  is  a  great  topi  this  year.  We  hear  of  ^  fanner  is  liable  to  be  quite  as  much  dis- 
hearthstone  of  the  Boundbrook  parsonage,  blizzards  to  the  feat  of  us,  and  snows  to  Curbed  by  such  slips.  But  I  expect  no 
and  show  them  his  two-thousandth  writ-  the  east  of  us,  bd  arctic  weeks  to  the  election  to  any  professorship  in  any  theo- 
ten  sermon,  and  talk  to  them  about  his  south  of  us;  bulwe  at  Bay  City,  and  up  legieal  seminary,  and  should  give  notice 
famous  grandfather.  Dr.  Rodgers  of  the  this  peninsular  leehive,  are  dwelling  in  non-acceptance,  were  there  any  danger  ; 
ancient  “  Brick  Church,”  New  York  !  The  most  beautiful  stroundings,  our  reliable  mny  go  for  what  it  is  worth, 

venerable  Jersey  pastor  died  in  Georgia  and  steady-goina^er-mometers  reporting  Murders, 

on  the  12th  lost.;  but  his  remains  were  from  day  to  thi^^r  a  whole  month,  four-  I  see  that  a  newspaper  man  of  Cincinnati 
brought  on  to  the  church-yard  of  Bound-  teen  to  twenty-eigk  degrees  above  zero,  has  been  counting  up  the  murders  of  the 
brook  to  slumber  among  his  flock.  He  On  the  morning  of  the  great  western  bliz-  year  in  these  United  States.  He  makes 
will  “  break  ground ’’for  them  on  the  resur-  zard,  it  only  dipped  to  zero,  refusing  to  them  to  be  1,136.  And  not  more  than  a 
rection  morn.  cross  the  line ;  whih  at  Chicago  and  De-  dozen  or  two  of  them  have  been  hanged. 

Another  death  is  worthy  of  an  especial  troit  it  made  nothing  of  twenty  d^rees  and  these  chiefly  black  men.  A  small 
notice  in  these  columns.  Chief  J  ustice  below.  Over  on  Lake  Michigan  they  have  militia  company  of  them  have  been  locked 
McKean  of  Utah  has  been  cut  off  in  the  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  of  snow,  up  in  the  Penitentiary,  till  they  get  away 
midst  of  his  days.  A  sad  loss  to  Utah  is  Here  we  have  ten  inches ;  which  is  recruit-  or  are  pardoned  out  by  “  butter-hearted  ” 
the  death  of  this  fearless  man  and  upright  ed  evei'y  three  or  four  days  with  an  inch  governors.  A  few  more  have  been  swung 
Judge.  He  fought  Mormon  polygamy  as  or  two  more,  to  improve  the  sleighing,  from  trees  or  telegraph  pol^s  by  sentence 
sturdily  as  he  fought  treason  on  the  field  Our  lumbermen,  wood,  and  stove  men  have  of  Judge  Lynch  ;  but  the  greater  number 
when  he  was  a  Colonel  of  the  Saratoga  been  smiling  for  a  month.  Yet  they  are  are,  or  soon  will  be,  at  large.  Is  it  to  be 
regiment  of  volunteers.  His  presence  was  not  quite  happy.  Last  year  they  were  always  so  ?  Is  red-handed  murder  to  be 
needed  in  the  hot-bed  of  Mormonism  just  wretched  on  account  of  too  little  lumber,  always  comjiassionated  and  screened,  and 
now  when  the  conflict  with  polygamy  is  This  year  they  fear  too  much.  Were  ever  no  thought  to  be  taken  of  the  murdered, 
coming  to  a  head.  mortals  quite  happy?  O  if  it  would  only  or  of  endangered  society  ?  Horace  Greeley 

The  late  decision  of  the  United  States  rain  porridge,  plentifully,  in  our  cups !  had  good  points ;  but  his  mush  and  milk 
Supreme  Court  against  the  legality  of  But  horror !  it  is  raining  porridge  in  all  notions  concerning  crime  and  its  awards 
plural  marriages  in  Utah  will  help  to  check  the  other  cups  too !  Well,  our  Book  tells  were  not  among  them.  And  his  inaugura- 
the  disgraceful  business.  But  the  real  us  that  the  rain  and  the  sun  do  not  come  tion  of  this  anti-hanging,  is  doing  more 
fight  will  be  over  the  admission  of  Utah  to  the  good  only.  harm,  I  fear,  than  all  the  good  he  ever 

to  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  American  Much  Better  than  Reported.  did. 

nation  must  see  to  it  that  this  cancer  of  A  friend  tells  me,  that  the  New  York  Money, 

polygamy  is  cut  out  of  the  State  Constitu-  Tribune  of  late  had  a  paragraph,  which  Some  of  us  are  rejoicing  over  the  return 
tion,  before  any  step  is  taken  for  adinis-  said  that  “  sixteen  merchants  of  Bay  City,  of  money,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
sion.  It  is  quite  shame  enough  for  us  all  Mich.,  had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  years.  We  look  at  it  as  a  question  of 
that  the  owner  of  several  wives  should  now  close  their  stores  on  the  Sabbath!”  Now  morals.  Scarcely  anything  can  be  more 
be  sitting  as  a  Territorial  delegate  under  such  a  statement  might,  in  some  pai-ts  of  demoralizing  to  a  people,  than  a  daily  en- 
the  dome  of  the  National  Capitol.  the  world,  be  encouraging.  But  it  leaves  acted  falsehood,  perpetrated  by  the  Gov- 

Corrections  of  error  made  in  the  pulpit  an  inference,  which  is  not  acceptable  in  emment,  in  keeping  afloat  promises  of  pa- 
are  n  t  pleasant  at  anytime.  But  I  observe  these  parts.  It  might  be  good  food  for  a  per,  used  as  money,  but  which  are  not  re¬ 
in  the  public  journals  that  the  pastor  ot  newspaper,  if  it  were  true.  But  it  is  not,  deemed.  Values  thus  become  unsettled, 
the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  on  last  Sabbath  never  was,  at  least  in  fourteen  years,  and  and  the  popular  ideas  of  moral  obligation 
morning,  made  the  following  declaration:  it  is  hoped  never  will  be.  Our  merchants  become  uncertain,  confused,  fluctuating. 
“  I  send  my  deacons  to  installations  to  hear  keep  the  Sabbath,  without  any  conference  There  is  no  stability  to  anything.  The 
Talmage  excoriated,  and  they  are  generally  on  the  subject.  All  the  leading  ones,  in  temptation  to  turn  sharper  is  multipled, 
gratified.  This  demands  prompt  denial,  all  branches  of  trade,  are  members  of  our  and  thrown  before  every  person  in  any 
I  have  taken  part  in  nearly  all  the  installa-  churches  or  congregations.  There  are  a  sort  of  trade.  Honest  dealing  becomes 
tion  services  in  our  Brooklyn  Presbj-tery  good  many  Hebrews,  whose  Sabbath  is  discouraging,  because  it  is  apt  to  be  losing, 
during  the  last  three  years  ;  and  I  have  Saturday  ;  but  they  do  not  outrage  public  No  mortal  man  can  tell  how  much  of  this 
never  heard  or  witnessed  any  of  the  afore-  feeling,  by  open  shops  on  Sunday,  it  is  latter  day  rascality,  of  which  our  country 
said  “excoriations.”  Possibly  some  of  hard  to  imagine  how  such  an  illegitimate  has  been  full,  is  due  to  our  bad  condition 
Ur.  Duryea  s  faithful  admonitions  (on  one  waif  got  itself  born.  There  wa^s  a  sort  of  of  finances.  Vote,  the  people’s  pockets  are 
or  two  occasions)  against  “sensationalism”  Sabbath  flurry  here,  last  Summer,  which  full  of  silver.  A  bank  or  Government  bill, 
may  have  been  interpreted  as  having  a  may  somehow  have  germinated  this  bit  of  promising  to  pay  one  d  liar,  brings  a  hun- 
pereonal  aim.  I  am  confident  that  Dr.  fungus.  It  was  on  this  wise :  jred  cents,  in  silver  or  gold.  It  seems 

Talmage  has  never  received  any  personal  Our  State  Liquor  Law,  which  taxes  the  strange  now,  that  our  people  could  be  so 
unkindness  from  the  members  of  the  sale,  provides  also,  that  the  shops  shall  be  long  satisfied  with  that  vile,  greasy,  dilap- 
Brooklyn  Presbytery.  Whatever  good  re-  closed  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  all  idated  stuff,  called  fractional  currency; 
suits  he  has  accomplished,  his  brethren  day  on  the  Sabbath.  Not  a  few  men  and  carrying  varioloid  and  unknown  diseases. 
cheerfuUy  appreciate  and  rejoice  in.  In-  a  woman  or  two  have  been  made  to  pay  a  Yet  they  come  often  to  prefer  it.  just  as 
stead  of  denouncing  his  brethren  unjustly,  fine  of  $25  for  breach  of  this  part  of  Uio  people  love  their  sins,  when  once  accustom- 
he  ought  to  be  grateful  to  them  for  the  law ;  for  our  city  authorities  have  relfot-  ed  to  them.  And  never,  since  my  remem- 
qulet  patience  with  which  they  have  en-  lessly  enforced  this  law,  from  the  first.  brance,  have  we  very  long  had  a  satisfac- 
dured  the  mortification  and  humiliation  Naturally,  people  who  think  that  free-  tory  currency.  My  memory  runs  over  a 
which  some  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Tab-  dom  consists  in  doing  whatever  you  pleaae,  history  of  multitudinous  banks.  Individual 
emaclo  have  brought  upon  the  cause  of  do  not  love  this  sort  of  law.  So  by  way  of  and  State,  always  breaking,  alwavs  coun- 
Presbyterianism.  If  they  have  been  “  slow  putting  public  odium  upon  it,  the  liquor  terfeited ;  with  all  manner  of  fraudulent 
to  speak,”  they  are  also  “  swift  to  hear  ”  ;  men  looked  into  the  depths  of  our  Sunday  issues  in  addition,  “  Wild  Cat,”  “  Red  Dog,” 
and  they  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  nothing  l^dslation,  to  find  means  of  annoyance  to  and  what  not ;  so  that  a  Weekly  Counter- 
else  than  the  solid,  solemn,  substantial  others.  They  hauled  up  a  number  of  drug-  feit  Detector  was  as  much  of  a  necessity  as 
preaching  of  God’s  holy  Word  is  allowed  gists,  and  got  a  fine  of  a  dollar  or  so  upon  a  hat  for  the  head.  The  amount  of  money 
within  the  Tabernacle  walls.  Brooklyn  them  ;  threatened  to  stop  the  street-car*  lost,  the  number  of  men  wrecked,  the  fam- 
needs  all  the  Gospel  it  can  get ;  but  the  and  close  the  livery-stables,  and  so  on ;  ifies  ruined,  by  this  sort  of  thing,  who  can 
importation  of  vice  from  the  sewers  and  but  finally  subsided.  Perhaps  sixteen  of  compute !  I  sometimes  wonder  we  have 
slums  of  a  neighboring  city,  is  neither  these,  finding  they  could  do  no  better,  not  all  turned  cheats  and  scoundrels.  Now 
pleasant  to  our  nostrils,  or  profitable  to  agreed  to  obey  the  law.  let  us  thank  God,  and  try  to  keep  the  good 

our  souls. '  I  nni  not  in  the  habit  of  b  'astiug  much  we  have  got.  Ambrose. 
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donations  now,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
square  our  acco'unts,  and  meet  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  all  depending  upon  us.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Mattoon,  of  Bid¬ 
dle  University,  has  assumed  a  burden  of 
well-nigh  $300,  in  supplementing  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  last  year ;  and  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Lincoln  University  are  carrying 
a  note  of  $400  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Board !  We  cannot  coimt  on  the  same 
thing  being  repeated.  If  the  4th  appro¬ 
priation  fails  again,  whole  classes  in  these 
institutions  will  be  broken  up,  and  many 
students  in  other  institutions  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  embarrassed,  as  their  means  of  aid 
are  overdrawn.  O  that  pastors  would  on¬ 
ly  present  our  cause  faithfully,  and  allow 
their  churches  the  opportunity  for  giving 
what  they  would !  ’ 

The  appeal,  thus  earnestly  made,  we 
trust,  will  not  be  in  vain. 

“BARGEVILLE.” 

“  Bargeville  ”  is  not  a  town  on  paper,  nor 
yet  a  place  extensively  laid  out  and  thinly 
populated,  but  to  come  at  once  to  the  point, 
it  is  composed  of  about  two  hundred  canal- 
boats  which  iie  tied  up  in  Winter  quarters 
safe  from  the  floating  ice  of  the  river,  at  the 
foot  of  Fifteenth  street,  Jersey  City.  Their 
sides  were  all  shining  with  coats  of  ice  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  the  bright  particular 
spot  of  attraction  was  the  large  northern 
boat,  the  “  E.  A.  Sullingham,”  Capt.  Jamie¬ 
son.  Lying  deep  in  the  water  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  companions,  she  was  neverthe¬ 
less  easily  distinguished  by  a  cupola  with  a 
plain  wooden  cross  on  the  top.  Very  unpreten¬ 
tious  are  these  insignia,  but  they  mark  the 
narrow  porch  of  “  The  Church  of  Bargeville.” 
Down  several  steps,  rudely  shaped  in  the  form 
of  stairs,  the  body  of  the  extemporized  chapel 
of  tlie  canalers  and  river-men  is  entered. 
Wooden  benches,  made  of  roughly  planed 
planixs,  run  the  entire  length  of  the  boat,  and 
at  the  stern  is  a  pulpit,  consisting  of  a  few 
boards  nailed  together.  In  the  body  of  the 
church  is  a  large  stove,  which  burned  bright 
and  cheerful.  On  the  surrounding  boats  are 
not  only  men,  but  women  and  children,  who 
have  no  convenient  access  to  cliurches.  The 
hearts  of  come  of  these  had  been  touched  by 
the  living  fire,  and  a  few  came  together  with 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  determined  to 
organize  a  Bethel  and  Sunday-school.  They 
had  little  money  to  spare,  but  Capt.  Jamie¬ 
son’s  first  words  were:  “I  will  give  up  my 
boat  to  the  cause.  The  Lord  has  been  good 
to  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  devote  her  to  His 
bidding  until  we  can  do  bettor.”  Subscrip¬ 
tions  were  started  to  get  the  boat  in  shape. 
Men  gathered  round,  and  those  who  could 
spare  no  money  volunteered  to  devote  so 
maiyy  hours’  worki  to  tur.(|!ag  her  into  ^ 
chapel. 

This  lias  now  been  accomplished — as  ap¬ 
peared  last  Sunday,  when  all  the  items  were 
in — for  tlie  sum  of  $15.65,  an  amount  that  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  extravagant,  though  doubt¬ 
less  if  all  the  labor  were  reckoned  it  would 
increase  it  several  fold.  Its  smallness  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  fact  that  there  were  plenty 
of  willing  hands  in  Bargeville.  And  the 
blessing  of  God  has  seemed  to  rest  on  this 
effort,  which  began  with  the  new  year.  A 
large  congregation  attends  the  services  of 
prayer  and  song.  “  Already,”  says  Capt. 
Parkinson,  “we  count  thirty-three  who  have 
risen  in  prayer  and  confessed  their  desire  to 
join  the  Lord,  while  we  have  twelve  who  have 
acknowledged  that  they  have  received  the 
Word.  Saturday  night  we  had  160,  who  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  church.  It  was  a  great  meeting. 
Thomas  McCann,  a  young  and  brave  engineer 
on  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
came  here  and  stood  up  like  a  man  and  spoke 
to  us  in  a  way  that  was  good  to  hear.”  At 
three  o’clock  on  Sunday,  from  almost  every 
canal-boat,  men,  women,  and  children  were 
seen  stepping  over  the  snow-covered  deck. 
Singly  they  filed  down  the  rude  steps,  and  as 
the  men  took  their  seats  on  one  side,  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  occupied  the  other.  The 
services  were  led  by  a  gentleman  from  the 
city  (Mr.  Jones),  who  has  long  been  a  friend 
of  the  canal  men.  The  familiar  hymns  were 
sung  by  Miss  Bowers  and  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  ;  had  books  been  more  plenty  the 
long  low  chapel  would  have  been  made  to  re¬ 
sound  still  more  joyously.  Bibles  were  also 
wanted,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  Capts. 
Jamieson,  Bowers,  Hunt,  and  Parkinson  to 
call  at  the  Bible  House  early  this  week  and 
at  the  Methodist  Book  Conceni,  to  procure 
necessary  books.  Doubtless  they  will  be 
forthcoming  without  charge. 

As  many  of  our  city  readei's  are  aware, 
Bargeville  is  only  one  of  several  floating 
towns  in  New  York  harbor.  The  present,  es- 
peciallj-,  is  the  time  to  reach  these  men  who 
go  up  and  down  our  inland  waters  with  hardly 
a  pause  during  the  milder  months  of  the  year. 

That  venerable  father  in  the  ministry, 
the  Rev.  John  Rankin,  now  of  Williams¬ 
burg,  Kansas,  but  formerly,  and  for  many 
years,  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  is  sorely  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  She  died 
on  the  29th  ult.,  having  been  stricken  with 
paralysis  only  two  days  earlier.  A  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintanoes  will 
deeply  sympathize  with  him,  as  they  read 
the  following  simple  tribute  to  her  worth, 
from  his  own  pen,  which  we  find  in  the  last 
Herald  and  Presbyter ; 

As  a  wife  and  mother  she  was  exceedingly  affec¬ 
tionate.  She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  children, 
and  brought  up  two  others,  all  of  whom  lived  to 
be  married,  and  she  partly  brought  up  six  others. 
Her  own  children,  and  all  others,  as  they  oamo 
under  her  care,  she  took  with  her  to  church,  and 
kept  them  in  good  order  during  service.  When 
not  sick,  she  always  went  to  church  on  the  Hab- 
bath.  Uhe  often  carried  our  infant  to  church  down 
a  hill  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  when  service 
was  over  she  carried  it  up  to  her  home.  She  was 
exceedingly  industrious  and  skilful.  She  could 
cut  and  make  all  kinds  of  clothing,  Itoth  for  men 
and  women.  She  was  exceedingly  benevolent,  and 
gave  large  and  skilful  attention  to  all  classes  of 
sick  neome.  She  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  wno  knew  her.  To  part  with  such  a  compan¬ 
ion  now,  at  the  age  of  eighty -six,  is  a  sore  trial, 
but  I  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  her 
spirit  is  in  heaven.  JoBN  Kamxix, 
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***8B[AJiL  PBEmmBB’ARIAli'S  BE  TOLERA.TED1’*  of  Post-millenarians.  A  change  of  phraseolo- 
Ho.  n.  gy  is  manifestly  necessary  in  order  to  meet 

By  Bey.  E.  R.  Crayes,  D.D.  the  present  condition  of  theMillenarianques- 

In  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  Editor  tion.  Itwill  be  observed  that  those  ordinari- 
of  The  Evangelist,  my  reply  to  the  later  ar-  ly  styled  Post-millenarians,  are  here  special- 
tides  of  Prof.  Briggs  has  been  deferred  to  ized  as  Post-futurists. 

the  present  time.  It  will  be  apparent  to  all  Before  proceeding  further  in  my  classiilca- 
who  have  read  the  restrictions  of  the  Editor  tion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  iasue  of  January  9,  that  an  extended  Post-futurists  are  excluded  from  the  platform 
answer  to  a  series  of  articles  that  have  run  of  the  Confession  by  the  plain  and  unques- 
through  four  months  will  be  impossible.  I  tionable  teaching  of  two  Articles  thereof.  In 
can  do  little  more  than  discuss  the  question  the  first  place,  they  are  excluded  by  chapter 
of  the  relation  of  Premillenarians  to  the  xxxiii.  3,  which  teaches  that  Christ  would 
Westminster  Standards.  have  the  day  of  “the  last  judgment”  “uii- 

In  the  beginning,  this  controversy  was  com-  known  to  men,  that  they  may  shake  off  all 
plicated  with  assaults  upon  myself.  In  niy  carnal  security,  and  be  always  watchful,”  &c. 
former  article,  October  31,  I  altogether  ig-  As  I  asked  in  my  former  communication,  so 
nored  these  attacks,  being  unwilling,  even  ask  I  now,  “How  can  a  man  ‘be  always 
for  personal  defence,  to  go  off  on  issues  man-  watchful  ’  for  that  which  is  at  least  a  thou- 
ifestly  Immaterial  to  the  main  question,  sand  years  off  ?  ”  Prof.  Briggs  also  declares 
Most  certainly  my  personal  consistency  has  the  fact  of  their  exclusion  on  this  ground,  in 
nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  language  quoted  above.  But,  in  the  second 
Premlllenarianism.  I  may  have  been  in  great  place,  they  are  excluded  by  chapter  xxv.  6, 
error  in  my  recent  prosecution  of  a  brother  which  declares  that  “the  Pope  of  Rome”  is 
minister,  and  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  “  Antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,”  &c.  The 
may  have  been  in  great  error  in  sustaining  proof-texts  of  the  Westminster  divines,  under 
me,  and  yet  it  may  be  true  that  Premillena-  this  Article,  are  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4,  8,  9,  and 
rianlsm  was  not  condemned  more  than  two  Rev.  xiii.  6 — thus  identifying  the  man  of  sin 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Westminster  As-  of  2  Thess.  ii.  3  with  the  beast  of  Rev.  xiii. 
sembly.  I  shall  pursue  in  the  present  series  6.  The  second  proof-text,  it  is  true,  does  not 
the  course  previously  adopted,  submitting  appear  in  our  American  list;  it  was  given, 
without  comment  the  propriety  of  all  merely  however,  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  when, 
personal  reflections,  both  as  to  essence  and  under  the  order  of  Parliament,  they  append- 
occasion,  to  the  judgment  of  the  community,  ed  Scripture  texts  to  the  Confession.  I  say 
As  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  nothing  now  as  to  the  exegetical  propriety  of 
main  issue,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  the  identification.  I  refer  merely  to  the  fact 
fact  that,  in  the  present  controversy.  Premil-  that  it  was  made  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
lenari^ns  have  been  assailed  from  two  essen-  bly.  Having  been  made,  it  enters  essentially 
tially  distinct  and  contradictory  standpoints —  into  the  question  of  the  “historic  sense”  of 
viz:  (1)  that  the  Millennium  is  yet  future;  the  Confession.  The  identification  of  the 
(2)  that  it  has  already  begun.  In  The  Evan-  man  of  sin  and  the  beast  necessarily  involves 
GBLiST  of  October  10,  there  appeared  two  ar-  the  identification  of  their  destruction  as  to 
tides  against  us,  an  editorial  and  a  commu-  time  and  mode.  The  beast  is  destroyed  in 
nlcation  from  Prof.  Briggs,  the  former  writ-  the  Parousia  of  Rev.  xix.  11-21 ;  this  Parou- 
ten  from  the  first  of  these  standpoints,  the  sia  then,  according  to  the  Westminster  di- 
latter  from  the  second,  each  claiming  to  pre-  vines,  is  identical  with  the  Parousia  of  2 
sent  the  “Church  view.”  In  the  editorial  Thess.  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  But  the  Parousia  of 
occurs  the  following  (italics  mine) :  2  Thessalonians  is  directly  referred  to  as  the 

“  It  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  Parousia  for  “  the  last  judgment  ”  (see  proof- 
tho  kingdom  of  Christ  has  already  come  in  part,  o  Tf  so 

and  is  to  be  extended  by  the  preaching  of  the  ^s-  2,  3).  It  is,  then, 

pel  and  other  established  means  of  grace  until  all  tlie  logical  consequence  of  the  teaching  of 
the  nations  shall  be  oonverted  and  -Westminster  Confession,  that  the  Parou- 

shall  be  ttahered  in ;  and  that  the  Lord  will  reign  .  .  ^  ^  ’  „  .  .  ,  . 

spiritually  in  the  hearts  and  governments  of  men  sia  of  Christ  for  the  destruction  of  Antichrist 
at  least  a  thousand  years,”  &c.  is  the  Parousia  for  the  last  judgment.  This 

In  the  same  paper  Professor  Briggs  writes  manifestly  excludes  from  the  platform  of  the 
(italics  mine) :  Confession  all  Post-futurists.  It  excludes  all 

„';L*  “  ""<>  beginning  1„  the 

postpone  the  Advent  until  certain  events  nuiy  have  future,  unless  indeed  it  can  be  made  manifest 
Mjmened  in  the  future.  He  may  jostle  with  those  jjjat  Premillenarians  have  a  right  to  stand 
brethren  for  a  narrow  plank  upon  which  to  stand.  ^  ^  i 

Although  at  the  best  it  would  seem  that  they  are  thereon.  The  only  contestants  left  in  the 
only  negatively  heterodox  in  not  laying  stress  upon  fleld  are  Fremillenarians  and  Incipiants. 
the  Second  Advent,  but  thinking  rather  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  souls. . . .  The  Church  view  is,  however.  But  Incipiants  fall  into  two  classes — a  di- 
entirely  different  from  eitoer  of  these,  and  it  is  yigion  obscurely  indicated  in  the  concluding 
cleariy  expressed  in  the  Westminster  Standards;  ,  \  .. 

and  It  is  the  view  that  is  still  maintiiined,  we  ven-  words  of  the  last  of  the  preceding  quotations 
ture  to  say,  generally  in  our  theolcigical  schools,  from  the  articles  of  Professor  Briggs — viz  ; 
and  among  the  ministers  and  people  of  our  ic-n  i.  j 

churches.^  “TheMillenniumbeganinthepast,andeor- 

What  Prof.  Briggs  regards  as,  the  “Church  responds  with  the  period  of  the  Church  or 
view”  he  more  explicitly  seto  forth  on  Nov.  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  i«  wAofe  or  I'w^arf.” 
21  (italics  mine) :  Reference  is  not  now  had  to  the  differences 

“  It  is  amusing  to  us,  who,  with  our  excellent  amongst  Incipiants  as  to  the  exact  period  of 
Stated  Clerk,  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  Md  not  a  few  the  beginning  of  the  Millennium— whether  at 

the  fathers  and  reformers,  the  Lutheran,  Reform-  First  Advent,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or 
ed,  and  Anglican  theologian^.;,  and  the  Westminster  the  era  of  Constantine,  but  as  to  the  period 

divines,  that  fAeMiUenmunthepontnffceuaaf  and  .  itq  ^7o,p_whether  it  endW  or  «/»//  ran 
oomsponds  wUh  the  period  of  the  Church  or  king-  ctose— wnetner  it  tias  enaea  or  stiu  con¬ 

dom  of  Ood  on  earth,  in  whole  or  in  part,”  Ac.  tinues.  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  this  con- 
Eaoh  of  these  writeffs,  be  it  observed,  pre-  troversy  that  this  distinction  should  be  clear- 
/■  'freiitS  bis  ownJdoctrlne'as  the  Church  vhew.  To  apprehended.  Those  sub-classes  I  will 
show  that  the  writer  of  the  editorial  does  not  style  Preterists  and  Contimiists.  That  I  am 
stand  alone  among  modern  Presbyterian  theo-  °ot  incorrect  in  saying  that  such  a  distinc- 
loglans  as  “negatively  heterodox”  in  hold-  tion  exists  will  appear  from  the  following 
ing  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  Millennium,  quotations.  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  most  able 
I  need  only  call  attention  to  Prof.  Briggs’  prominent  divines  of  the  Westminster 
own  reference  to  Drs.  A.  A.  Hodge  of  Prince-  Assembly,  was  a  decided  Preterist.  In  his 
ton,  and  David  Brown  of  Scotland,  as  sup-  sermon  at  Hertford  Assizes,  March,  1660,  on 
porters  of  that  view,  and  present  the  follow-  Rev.  xx.  4,  he  declared  as  follows  (quoted  by 

ing  quotations  from  the  Commentary  of  the  Bush  on  The  Millennium,  pp.  160-3) : 

venerated  Albert  Barnes  on  Rev.  xx.  (pp.  456  “The  portion  of  Scripture  out  of  which  I  have 
Sia  •  taken  my  text  is  as  much  misconstrued  and  us 

sqq. ,  luaiics  nis  owuj  .  dangerously  misconstrued  as  any  one  portion  of 

“  This  chapter— pertains  to  the  future  and  dis-  Scripture  in  all  the  Bible.  What  work  the  Millen- 
oloses  things  which  are  yet  to  come. — The  chapter  ary  and  fifth  Monarchists  make  upon  this  place  I 
comprises  the  following  parts :  I.  The  binding  of  need  not  tell  you.  They  look  forward  and  make 
Batan,  vs.  1-3. — II.  The  Millennium,  ys.  4-6. —  account  that  the  things  that  are  here  spoken  of, 
(Verse  2.)  This  may  teach  us  that  it  is  only  a  their  accomplishment  and  fulfilling  are  yet  to 
power  from  heaven  that  can  destroy  the  empire  of  come.  I  look  backward  and  fear  not  to  aver  that 
Satan  in  the  world ;  and  perhaps  it  may  teach  us  the  things  here  spoken  of  received  their  aceom- 
that  the  interposition  of  angels  will  be  employed  plishment  long  ago.  They  look  forward  and  ex¬ 
inbringing  in  the  glorious  state  of  the  Millennium.  pect  that  the  thousand  years  that  are  here  men- 
Why  should  it  not  be  ?  _  tioned  are  yet  to  begin ;  I  look  backward ,  and  make 

“A  thousand  years.  This  is  the  period  usually  no  doubt  that  those  thousand  years  ended  and  ex- 

designated  as  the  Millennium — lor  the  word  Mil-  pired  above  hall  a  thousand  years  since . If 

leunium  means  a  thousand  years.  It  is  on  this  you  begin  to  count  the  thousand  years  from  the 
passage  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  time  that  the  Gospel  was  first  brought  in  among 
as  such  rests.”  the  Gentiles  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  other  of 

T  fhinii-  the  Apostles,  you  will  find  that  the  end  and  expir- 
The  preceding  quotations  will,  I  think,  ^  ^ 

manifest  the  Importance  of  careful  classifl-  thickness  of  Pimery  ;  and  then  was  the  devil  let 

cation,  and  the  use  of  an  accurately  distin-  loose  >iffsin,  and  deceived  the  nations  by  as  gross 
uoKiuii,  ouwi  KUO  uo  o  j  wretched  delusions  as  ever  he  had  done  be- 

guished  nomenclature.  In  order  to  the  avoid-  tore.” 

ance  of  confusion.  With  Lightfoot.  the  great  Continental  theo- 

Eschatologists,  on  the  subject  of  the  Mil-  logians,  the  elder  Turretin,  P.  Mastricht,  and 
lennium,  are  generally  classified  in  respect  of  j.  Marckius,  agreed.  I  am  unable  to  say  how 
their  opinions  concerning  the  relation  of  the  niany  of  the  ante-Premillenarian  English  di- 
Second  Advent  thereto,  as  preceding  or  fol-  vines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  sympa- 
lowinq  It.  Under  this  classification,  they  are  thlzed  with  him,  nor  do  I  know  whether  the 
properly  styled  Premillenarians  and  Post-  Scotch  Commissioners  were  Preterists  or  Con- 
millenarians.  Post-millenarians,  however,  tlnulsts;  Professor  Glasgow,  however,  in  mod- 
fall  into  two  classes,  as  is  manifested  by  em  times,  has  advanced  a  Continuist  hypoth- 
the  preceding  quotations,  in  respect  of  their  osis,  and  Professor  Briggs  in  his  article  of 
opinions  concerning  the  time  of  the  begin-  Nov.  21,  declares  his  agreement  therewith, 
ning  of  the  Millennium,  as  past  or  future,  certainly  so  far  as  its  continuism  is  concerned. 
Those  classes  have  generally  been  designat-  He  writes : 

ed  as  Preterists  and  Pilurists.  Since,  how-  “  We  ourselves  hold  with  Glasgow  in  his  recent 
mnr-a  aonnrafplv  indi.  Commentary  ou  Revelation  (page  499),  ‘It  is  not 
ever,  the  word  Preterist  more  accurately  indi  ^,y  g^y  rational  mode  of  interpretation,  to 

eates  a  sub-class  (as  will  be  seen),  I  will  re-  evade  the  conclusion  that  the  Millennial  reign  of 
spectfully  designate  those  who  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Gospel  age.’  ” 
the  Millennium  has  already  begun,  as  Incipi-  In  adopting  this  hypothesis  Professor 
ants ;  and  since  the  designation  Futurist  be-  Briggs  puts  himself  squarely  against  the  posi- 
longs  as  well  to  Premillenarians  as  to  those  tion  of  the  leading  English  Antl-Premlllena- 
Post-millenarians  who  believe  in  a  Mlllen-  rlan  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  But  pass- 
nlum  to  begin  in  the  future,  I  will  style  the  lat-  Ing  this,  I  am  compelled  to  call  attention  to 
ter  Post-Futurists.  These,  then,  are  the  three  still  another  division.  Both  Preterists  and 
grand  classes,  sufficiently  distinguished  by  Continuists  fall  into  two  classes.  The  Pre- 
the  designating  terms — Premillenarians,  Post-  terists  and  Continuists  of  the  Westminster 
Futurists,  and  Incipiants.  The  first  and  sec-  Assembly  (if  there  were  any  of  the  latter) 
ond  of  these  classes  agree  as  to  the  time  of  the  looked  forward  to  the  imminent  Advent  of 
beginning  of  the  Millennium,  both  being  Fu-  Christ  for  the  Last  Judgment,  without  the 
turists,  and  in  that  regard  opposed  to  the  intervention  of  any  certain  universal  spread 
third ;  the  second  and  third  agree  as  to  the  of  righteousness  in  the  future.  This  Profes- 
relation  of  the  Second  Advent  to  the  Millennium,  sor  Briggs  admits  not  only  in  the  second  of 
both  being  Post-millenarians,  and  in  that  re-  the  above  quotations  from  his  articles,  but 
gard  opposed  to  the  first.  throughout  his  letters.  Indeed  holding,  as 

At  the  era  of  the  Confession  all  believers  in  they  did,  that  the  Antichrist  was  not  to  be 
a  Millennium  to  begin  in  the  future  were  styl-  destroyed  until  the  Advent  for  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ed  Millenaries  or  Chiliasts,  their  opponents  ment,  they  could  not  have  looked  forward  to 
seem  to  have  been  designated  by  no  descrip-  such  a  glorious  future  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
tive  term.  After  the  development  of  the  But  a  form  of  Preterism  has  been  developed 
Whitblan  hypothesis  a  change  of  phraseology  in  modem  times,  which,  whilst  it  throws  the 
became  necessary ;  those  who  believed  in  the  technical  Millennium  into  the  past,  looks 
Second  Advent  b^'ore  the  future  Millennium  forward  to  a  future  latter  day  of  gloiy.  Of 
were  styled  Premillenarians,  nad  those  who  this  scheme  Hengstenberg  is  the  most  prom- 
regarded  it  as /otfoirtnj;  that  future  event  be-  inent  supporter.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
came  known  as  Post-millenarians.  In  that  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  rejects  the  West- 
sense  I  used  the  latter  term  in  my  former  minster  identification  of  the  Beast  of  the 
article.  Recently,  however,  those  who  be-  Revelation  with  the  Papacy,  and  in  so  doing 
lieve  in  a  Millennium  already  begun  claim  to  rejects  chapter  xxv.  6  of  the  Confession  in  its 
be  Millenarians  (Glasgow  for  instance),  and  “  historic  smse.”  Hengstenberg  thus  writes, 
they  have  a  right  to  be  so  regarded.  But  as  (Commentoi^on  the  Apocalypse,  chap.  xx.  6) : 
MlUenarians,  they  belong  to  the  general  class  “  One  of  the  llmt  questions  in  regard  to  the  Bev- 


elation,  which  presses  itself  on  us  in  an  age  of  im¬ 
portant  movement  like  ours  is.  Where  do  wo  now 
stand  ?  What  have  we  behind,  and  what  before 
us  ?  The  answer  is,  that  we  now  have  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  behind  us,  and  stand  at  the  loosing  of 
Satan  out  of  his  prison  at  the  end  of  the  thousand 
years,  and  his  going  forth  to  deceive  the  heathen 
in  tne  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  gather  them 
together  to  battle.  .  .  .  What  led  him  (Bengel)  to 
adopt  the  Chiliastic  views,  was  above  all  his  exe¬ 
getical  conscience.  He  believed  that  he  could  not 
do  otherwise,  and  contented  himself  with  what¬ 
ever  was  abnormal  in  the  matter.  He  held  with 
the  Church  of  his  day  that  the  Beast  was  the  Pa¬ 
pacy.  ChUiasm  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
this  view.  For  the  thousand  years’  reign,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ch.  xix.  20,  only  begins  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Beast.” 

These  then  are  two  forms  of  Preterism,  the 
one  that  of  Lightfoot,  which  looks  forward  to 
no  certain  glorious  future  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  and  which  consistently  with  the  Con¬ 
fession  can  contemplate  no  future  on  earth 
after  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  and  that 
of  Hengstenberg  which  agrees  with  Post-fu¬ 
turism  in  holding  that  there  is  to  be  on  earth 
a  latter  day  of  glory  following  the  destruction 
of  the  Papacy.  These  two  classes  of  Preter¬ 
ists  I  will  style  Simple-Preterists  and  Futuro- 
Preterists. 

Continuists  also  are  subject  to  a  similar 
division.  If  there  were  any  of  this  class  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly  they  also  must  be 
regarded  as  having  adopted  the  limitations 
of  chaps.  XXV.  6,  and  xxxiii.  3,  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion.  They  might  hope  for  a  more  blessed 
and  glorious  condition  of  the  Church  than 
then  existed,  but  they  could  not  consistently 
with  the  articles  referred  to  postpone  the  Ad¬ 
vent  until  certain  events  should  happen  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  (Sec  the  first  of  the  preceding  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Articles  of  Prof.  Briggs.) 

Prof.  Glasgow,  however,  has  recently  de¬ 
veloped  a  scheme  of  Continuism  which  con¬ 
templates  a  certain  glorious  future  for  tlie 
Church  on  earth,  to  bo  followed  by  a  certain 
Apostasy,  to  be  followed  by  the  Advent  for 
judgment.  His  hypothesis  as  presented  in  his 
Commentary  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations : 

“  (Ch.  XX.  2,  3.)  The  period  of  ‘a  thousand 
years  ’  appears  in  the  Apocalypse  only  in  this  pas¬ 
sage. — The  Millennial  years,  like  other  prophetic 
years— must  be  taken  in  days=360,000  days,  the 
symbol  of  so  many  human  years ;  this  is  the  true 
Millennium,  the  magno-mlllennium.— (Ch.  xx.  6.) 
The  Millennial  reign  of  Christ  is  the  Gospel  age.— 
(Ch.  XX.  7.)  After  Babylon  has  fallen— the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Millennium  are  uninterrupted  until  its 
close. — After  the  lapse  of  many  ages  of  human 
reckoning,  this  Gospel  ago,  or  aion,  will  verge  to¬ 
ward  a  close— when  that  time  arrives,  the  enemy 
will  be  loosed  again. — After  the  Millennium  Ho 
(Christ)  withdraws  His  gracious  presence  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  Church  — (Ch.  xx.  12.)  These 
words — can  import  nothing  loss  than  a  universal 
judgment.” 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  this  scheme  is,  sub¬ 
stantially,  only  a  variation  upon  that  of  the 
Post-futurists.  Glasgow  does,  indeed,  hold 
the  Millennium  began  with  the  First  Advent ; 
according  to  him,  however,  it  will  not  efflo¬ 
resce  into  full  glory  until  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Babylon.  The  full  glory  of  the  Mil¬ 
lennium  according  to  Glasgow,  is  yet  future ; 
it  is  to  begin  at  tlie  point  of  time  at  which 
Post-futurists  hold  that  the  Millennium  is  to 
begin.  So  far  as  this  scheme  (which  I  will 
style  Futuro-continuist)  is  futuristic  it  is  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  same  articles  of  the  Confession 
that  exclude  the  Post-futurists.  Professor 
Briggs  does  indeed  declare  his  adoption  of 
the  sclieme  of  Glasgow  in  words  already  quot¬ 
ed,  but  manifestly  consistency  requires  that 
he  should  adopt  only  the  continuistic  portion 
thereof;  we  must  regard  him  as  a  Simple- 
continuist.  •  ^  4 

These  then  are  the  five  classes  of  our  Post- 
millenarian  opponents,  which  I  will  recap¬ 
itulate  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
their  prominent  supporters;  Siinple-pretor- 
ists  (Lightfoot),  Simple-continuists  (Profes¬ 
sor  Briggs),  Futuro-protorists  (Hengstenberg), 
Futuro-continuists  (Glasgow),  Post-tuturists 
(Barnes).  The  last  three  are  manifestly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  platform  of  the  Confession, 
strictly  interpreted  in  its  “  historic  sense.” 
In  this  enumeration  of  classes,  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  manifestly  heterodox  Post- 
millenarians,  viz ;  amongst  others,  the  entire 
mass  of  Romanists,  who  form  a  species  of  Con¬ 
tinuists,  affirming  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is 
Christ’s  Vicar  in  His  kingdom. 

It  may  be  asked  if  Premillenarians  are  not 
subject  to  a  similar  division  ?  Most  certainly 
they  are,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  the 
first  place  there  have  been  (and  probably  still 
are)  manifestly  heterodox  Premillenarians, 
as  there  are  heterodox  Post-millenarians,  viz : 
Cerinthians,  such  as  looked  forward  to  a  sen¬ 
sual  Millennium ;  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men, 
who  thought  that  the  Millennium  was  to  be 
introduced  by  force  of  human  arms.  Amongst 
Premillenarians  who  accept  the  essential ' 
elements  of  the  Reformed  System  of  Theolo¬ 
gy,  there  are  minor  differences  as  to  some 
particulars  of  their  general  scheme,  none  of 
which,  however,  properly  enter  as  elements 
into  this  controversy.  What  the  general 
schemeof  Premlllenarianism  is,  may  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted 
at  the  recent  Prophetic  Conference. 

I  regret  that  the  restrictions  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  prevent  my  entering  into  a  partly  ex¬ 
egetical  argument  by  which  I  think  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  the  forming  mind  of 
the  Confession  must  have  been  Premillena- 
rian.  Whilst  I  admit  that  there  was  a  “  com¬ 
promise  ”  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  on 
the  subject  of  the  Millennium,  I  by  no  means 
admit  that  this  was  a  concession  to, Premil¬ 
lenarians.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  a 
full  discussion  of  the  proof  texts  under  chaps, 
xxv.  and  xxxiii.  would  show  that  the  Premil¬ 
lenarians  were  in  the  ascendency,  and  thus 
confirm  the  oft  quoted  declaration  of  Baillie 
that  “The  most  of  the  chief  (English)  divines 
here — not  only  Independents  but  others,  such 
as  Twisse,  Marshall,  Palmer,  and  many  more 
— are  express  Chiliasts.”  The  concession 
was,  in  my  judgment,  from  the  Premillena¬ 
rians  to  their  opponents.  In  stating  that 
there  was  a  compromise,  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  there  was  a  compromise  of  princi 
pie;  I  mean  merely  that  that  there  was  a 
compromise  amongst  the  men  who  formed 
the  Confession — the  points  on  which  they 
differed  being  either  excluded  from  the  Con¬ 
fession,  or  stated  in  such  language  that  both 
parties  might  adopt  the  statements. 

I  shall  discuss  the  historic  argument  of 
Professor  Briggs  in  my  next  article. 

Harper’s  Half-Houb  Series  includes  “A 
Primer  of  Spanish  Literature,”  by  Helen  S. 
Conant;  and  the  ever  timely  and  fascinating 
tale  of  Goldsmith,  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 
Twenty-five  cents  each.  To  their  Library  of 
American  Fiction,  the  Harpers  have  just  add¬ 
ed  “  Captain  Nelson ;  a  Romance  of  Colonial 
Days,”  by  Samuel  Adams  Dij^e.  Seventy- 
five  cents. 


SOCIAL  REFORM  IN  THE  EAST. 

[Report  ol  Sunday-atternoon  Lecture  by  Dr.  Tucker.] 

It  is  not  a  survey  of  missions  that  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  these  lectures,  said  Dr.  Tucker.  If 
so,  I  should  speak  to  you  of  Christianity  in 
China,  in  Japan,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
beautiful  truth  that  our  Lord  gathers  up  even 
the  fragments  and  holds  them  in  his  hand.  I 
should  speak  of  Christianity  among  the  isles 
of  the  sea.  I  should  certainly  speak  to  you 
of  the  work  in  South  America.  I  hold  my¬ 
self,  however,  strictly  to  the  subject  as  first 
given  out,  “  Latest  phases  of  Christian  Work 
at  Home  and  Abroad.”  Just  at  present  we 
have  turned  away  from  more  visible  agents 
and  have  considered  principles  and  forces  at 
work.  Last  Sunday  I  spoke  to  you  of  “  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  possessing  itself  of  tlie  languages 
of  the  World.”  Next  Sunday  I  propose  to 
consider  the  “Morals  of  Christendom  as  af¬ 
fecting  Missions.”  To-day  I  ask  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  “  Social  Reform  in  the  East.” 

The  East  has  always  tempted  the  world. 
Through  its  luxuries,  its  subtle  fascinations, 
its  mysteries,  it  has  attracted  and  enslaved 
many  noble  minds.  The  old  conquerors  who 
went  into  the  East  to  conquer  it  were  over¬ 
come  by  its  vices,  and  when  the  Roman  pro- 
consuls  came  back  they  brought  the  fatal 
gift  of  its  luxuries  and  gorgeous  iniquities. 
When  Christianity  came  into  the  world  it  was 
a  strange  spectacle  that  was  presented  in  the 
strong  nation  of  the  world,  itself  enslaved. 
Rome,  a  very  Samson  in  strength,  lay  with 
its  head  in  the  lap  of  a  harlot.  Allow  if  you 
will  that  the  satirists  drew  an  exaggerated 
picture,  yet  look  into  the  life  of  the  city  and 
you  find  a  corruption  that  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  exaggerate.  You  recall  the  lines 
“  On  that  hard  Pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  tell ; 

Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell. 

In  liis  cool  hall  with  h.aggard  eyes 
The  Roman  noble  lay ; 

He  drove  ai)road  in  furious  guise. 

Along  the  Appian  Way. 

He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast. 

And  crowned  his  hair  with  fiowers ; 

No  easier  nor  no  quicker  passed 
Theimpractioable  hours.” 

Christianity  itself  coming  out  of  the  East, 
but  pure  at  heart  and  in  conduct,  saw  that  it 
must  defend  itself.  It  showed  its  fear  of  the 
East  in  its  defences.  You  say  Christianity  is 
ascetic.  You  say  Christianity  is  severe.  Re¬ 
member  what  its  conflict  was.  Remember 
that  witli  one  whit  less  of  restriction,  in  its 
recoil  Christianity  might  have  taken  the  tone 
of  Eastern  civilization.  The  restrictions  of 
early  Christianity  were  set  as  defences  just 
as  its  creeds  were  set  against  heresy.  In  the 
present  attitude  of  Christianity  there  is  no 
fear.  Pity  has  succeeded  to  fear.  Horror  to 
fascination.  The  subtle  charm  of  mystery  no 
longer  exists.  The  East  is  uncovered.  It  is 
no  longer  the  creation  of  imagination  but  of 
fact.  Christianity  goes  not  on  its  errand  to 
the  East  to  root  out  vices  which  may  spread, 
but  on  an  errand  of  pity  to  save  and  reform. 

Christianity  is  not  simply  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel.  It  must  attack  or  undermine 
the  errors  and  vices  of  society.  The  words 
of  a  recent  writer  are  none  too  strong,  “  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  stand  or  fall  as  it  can  overthrow 
polygamy  and  slavery.”  Slavery  only  exists 
now  in  some  way  that  sustains  polygamy. 
The  vice  of  the  West  was  avarice ;  hence  the 
slave  of  the  field.  The  vice  of  the  East  was 
luxury ;  hence  the  slave  of  the  house.  West¬ 
ern  Christianity  has  abolished  its  form  of 
slavery.  Africa  feeds  Eastern  markets  to- 
daj\  Eastern  society  is  founded  upon  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  woman  and  her  subordination. 
Polygamy  is  founded  upon  an  idea.  Until 
that  idea  can  be  overthrown  there  can  be  no 
reform. 

It  is  well  to  strengthen  ourselves  here  on 
the  words  of  Christ.  “From  the  beginning 
of  the  Creation  God  made  them  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife; 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  What 
therefore  God  bath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder,”  Mark  x.  6-9.  Here  we 
have  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  on 
this  subject.  The  essential  thought  is  com¬ 
panionship.  To  put  any  other  idea  of  rela¬ 
tionship  as  superior  to  that  of  companionship 
is  to  subvert  the  divine  idea. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  Father  Hyacinthe  for 
the  restatement  of  the  thought  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  puts  the  position  of  woman  as  the 

■  wife  first,  and  the  mother  second.  In  the 
East  this  order  is  reversed,  and  society  rests 
upon  an  uneasy  foundation  because  nature  is 
not  under  it.  In  Turkey  the  mother  of  the 
Sultan  is  the  power.  Ho  has  no  wife.  In  In¬ 
dia  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  oldest  female 
member,  mother,  or  grandmother,  or  great¬ 
grandmother,  frequently  controlling  a  house¬ 
hold  of  an  hundred  members.  Dr.  Tucker 
referred  to  the  marked  difference  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  thought  regarding  the  position  of 
woman  in  different  countries.  Mohamme¬ 
danism  makes  her  a  creature  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  thought  regarding  her  is  much 
that  brought  out  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  In 
India,  more  philosophic  thought  regards  wo¬ 
man  with  contempt,  and  widow  burning  is  in¬ 
culcated.  If  very  good,  woman  is  encourag¬ 
ed  to  hope  to  be  bom  into  the  world  again  as 
a  man.  In  China,  the  prevailing  idea  is  of 
the  uselessness  of  woman,  as  Instanced  by  in¬ 
fanticide  and  foot  binding.  Dr.  Tucker  dwelt 
upon  the  various  shadings  of  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  idea  of  subordination,  and  inquired  “  What 
now  is  Christianity  doing  to  meet  this  condi¬ 
tion  ?  ”  First,  it  is  developing  the  true  idea 
of  marriage  among  native  converts.  How¬ 
ever  severe  this  course  may  seem  to  individ¬ 
ual  cases,  it  is  imperative.  No  other  policy 
can  arrest  the  corruption  of  the  East.  “  The 
very  essence  of  the  Turkish  Constitution  is 
the  position  of  the  Padischah,  his  army,  and 
his  Seraglio.  What  an  eloquent  writer  calls 
the  dim  twilight  of  Turkey’s  decline  can  no 
more  be  arrested  by  the  battalions  of  England 
than  the  course  of  the  sun  itself.  W e  may 
attempt  to  skin  over  the  sore,  but  we  cannot 
probe  it  to  the  bottom,  unless  we  root  out  tlie 
real  fibres  of  disease,  the  corruption  which 
taints  the  relation  of  the  sexes — the  utter 
disorganization  of  the  family.”  Secondly, 

.  Christianity  is  finding  its  way  into  the  seclud- 
,  ed  homes  of  the  East.  Zanana  Missions  ate 
;  to-day  one  of  the  most  efficient  forms  of  rai*. 

’  sion  work.  Teaching  has  always  gone  mote 
f  or  less  with  preaching.  In  some  heathen 

■  countries  the  missionary  has  gained  access 
1  to  woman  by  street-preaching,  but  usnal- 

■  ly  only  to  the  lower  classes.  Zanana  work 
reaches  the  higher.  It  is  largely  modifying 


the  statement  that  Christianity  has  onlv  ■  u  i  «  . 

reached,  by  education,  the  higher  “class  of  men  'r/T".’  been  the  very 

and  the  lower  class  of  women.  Dr.  Tucker  i  tlie  most  ef- 

referred  to  the  idea  of  Zanana  work  in  its  about  the  mercy  desired, 

first  inception  in  this  country  in  1860,  and  Earthly  cares  are  often  a  heavenly  disci- 
paid  a  very  beautiful  tribute  to  Mrs.  Doremus,  P^ne. 

alluding  to  one  name  in  this  city  standing  for 
persistent  force  and  generous  activity  in  de- 
vising  and  executing  means  for  carrying  out  ^ 

the  glorious  thought  of  penetrating  the  dark  - - 

seclusion  of  women  in  the  East.  To  that  wo-  Intelligencer  congratulates  all  work¬ 
man,  and  to  that  society  for  which  she  labor-  that  the  dollar  they  earn  now  will 

ed,  let  all  honor  ever  be  rendered,  however  in  buy  a  hundred  cents’  worth  of  whatever 
other  times  the  same  work  may  be  carried  on  they  need — and  further  : 

in  other  ways.  room  is  closed.  One  of  the 

iniraiy,  Christianity  is  compelling  the  edu-  worst  gambling  dens  in  the  world  is  shut 
cation  of  woman.  Mohammedanism,  as  in  up,  its  occupation  gone.  The  place  where 
Syria,  is  undertaking  this  in  self-defence,  ^'he  foundation  and  regulator  of  all  values 
In  India,  government  has  so  far  educated  the  foot-balled  about  in  the  must  nierci- 
men  that  they  require  different  homes  and  unprincipled,  and  unpatri.. tic  style, 

cultured  wives.  Says  Professor  Williams  in  an  end  If 

t.  ,  .  X  UU8  Come  to  an  end.  Respectable  houses 

Facts  of  Indian  Progress,  referring  to  were  compelled  to  have  representatives 
Government  education  in  India:  “When  we  among  the  gold  brokers  in  self-defence; 
have  thus  elevated  the  condition  of  the  men,  but  the  room  had  in  it  as  precious  a  lot  of 
the  elevation  of  the  women  will  follow  as  a  unprincipled  scoundrels  as  ever  e  me  to- 
matter  of  course.  The  men  will  themselves  gather  in  one  place.  Oftentimes  in  a  week 
raise  their  own  women.  They  will  throw  *•  amount  equal  to  the  holding  of  the 
Jo™  the  Which  .htround  their  Z 

homes.  They  will  tear  down  their  Pardahs,  tion  of  it.  We  congratulate  the  cS  try  hi 
pull  down  the  shutters  of  their  Zananas,  being  rid  of  the  nuisance, 
throw  open  the  doors  of  their  inner  apart-  From  every  quarter  the  report  comes, 
ments,  invite  us  to  enter  in— entreat  us  to  do  “  "Pbe  people  do  not  want  gold  ;  they  re¬ 
fer  their  wives  and  daughters  what  we  have  tu  draw  or  to  receive  it.”  That  is  a 
done  for  thenselves.”  P^^y*  would  be  well  if  here,  as  in  Eu- 

Fohrthi,.  =hrt..,a„it,  cc  .ct.„«  ihcou^h 

the  reslsth.si  influence  of  its  own  homes,  ed  with  gt>ld  and  silver.  .An  entirely  erro- 
The  impresson  of  English  and  American  neons  opinion  has  gained  currency.  It  is 
homes  establshed  and  witnessed  in  India  said  very  positively,  as  though  it  were  in- 
and  China,  isthe  great  indirect  power  of  the  tlisputable,  that  it  is  very  inconvenient  to 
Gospel.  Fron  the  authority  just  referred  to  u  hundred  dollars  in  gold  in  one’s 

we  have  this  opinion  as  to  this  influence  in  Uoiinr^  in^ 

India  :  “  The  really  educated  and  enlighten-  dollar  gold  , dice's 

ed  native  wh(  has  been  freely  admitted  to  an  conveniently  and  comfortably  as  the  same 
English  home  will  return  to  his  Indian  home  amount  in  bills  of  five  dollars  and  under, 
penetrated  bythe  conviction  that  if  he  would  We  speak  from  recent  experience.  Be- 
assist  in  raisiig  his  country  he  must  begin  by  sides,  the  gold  gives  a  sense  of  safety, 
raising  his  busehold.  He  will  accept  the  which  the  bills  do  not.  No  matter  who  or 
Christian  truh  that  woman  was  created  to  be  m  suffers  no  injury, 

.  hc,p.,„ect  H.  wm  e„.„  into  ...  .‘“rp.Spr.ic?';'? 

meaning  of  tie  Christian  allegory  that  when  can  be  washed  if  one  wishes  to  do  so.  Gold 
God  formed  loman,  she  was  taken  out  of  in  circulation  does  not  prevent  risky  spec- 
man’s  side  to  te  his  coadjutor ;  not  out  of  his  ulations,  or  financial  crises  and  crashes, 
head  to  be  hisintellectual  rival ;  not  out  of  but  it  does  retard  them  and  very  decided- 
hls  feet  to  be  todden  down  and  kept  in  sub-  ^y  “litigates  their  severity  and  relieves  the 
jection.  He  w,l  educate  his  daughters  and  woes  they  cause  Gold  in  circulation  stead- 
,  ,,  ,  X-  X..,  XK  .  .  les  all  the  operations  of  trade.  Itisexcel- 

keep  them  unde  education  till  they  are  eigh-  lent  ballast.  Give  your  wife  and  children 
teen  years  of  agi.  He  will  on  no  account  al-  gold  for  their  purchases.  Alter  a  short 
low  them  to  beome  wives  and  mothers  till  trial  your  wife  will  be  quite  unwilling  to 
their  bodily  andneital  powers  are  matured,  return  to  bills,  often  very  disgusting.  .  .  , 
He  will  aim  at  educating  them  up  to  tlie  plold  will  be  here  and  remain  here  it  there 

T7r.,.ncn  ...id..  1  ^  dciiiand  for  it,  if  it  is  used,  if  the  peo- 

Lnglish  poet  s  Sundard  of  an  Ideal  wiic —  ,  i„  _  j  x  •  i  x  u  -x  Vx  x  ^  , 

^  ^  pie  are  determined  to  have  it.  If  not  used, 

“  A  perfect  wimat,  nobly  planned,  after  being  held  for  awhile  as  an  ultimate 

To  warn,  toooqfort,  and  command.”  security,  it  will  be  shipped  to  other  coun- 


English  poet’s  stmdard  of  an  ideal  wiie-  * V 

^  ^  pie  are  determined  to  have  it.  If  not  used, 

“  A  perfect  wimat,  nobly  planned,  after  being  held  for  awhile  as  an  ultimate 

To  warn,  toooqfort,  and  command.”  security,  it  will  be  shipped  to  other  coun- 
As  of  old  they  rnarve)ed  that  Christ  “  talked  tries  where  men  do  use  it  and  demand  it. 
with  the  woman,”  so  |ic  marvel  of  the  East 

is  now  that  Christiarfiy  should  stoop  so  low  The  Jewish  Messenger  of  last  week,  thus 
as  to  make  account|)f  the  life  of  woman,  comments  : 

That  it  thus  seeks  to  ftleem  out  of  contempt,  St.  Louis  witnessed  last  week  the  frater- 
subordinatlon  and  litjeness,  that  great  life  nization  of  sects.  Dr.  Boyd  conducted  the 
for  which  Christ  died, regarded  a  chief  e Vi-  Baptist  service  in  the  Temple  “Shaare 
donee  of  its  genuinen^s  and  sincerity.  No-  Emeth,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
where  is  this  great  sefeh  of  Christ  so  seen,  ^  Sundays  during  the  rebuilding 
»  IX  •  XU-  .  XU  of  his  own  edifice,  just  destroyed  by  fire, 

so  felt,  as  m  this  nitvellous  work  in  the  if  there  were  no  other  suitable  building  for 
East  for  woman.  ■  jjje  Baptist  congregation.  Dr.  Sonneschein’s 

. . -  invitation  was  eminently  proper  and  gen- 

ONLY  Tit  MASK.  erous,  and  did  credit  to  his  broad  sympa¬ 

thies,  The  celebration  of  the  “Lord’s 
By  Hel«|BrTice.  Supper  ”  in  a  synagogue,  however,  is  lib¬ 

it  Is  only  “  the  mask  ”  <^our  friend  you  see,  erality  (!)  which  we  are  not  refined  enough 


ONLY  Tit  MASK.  erous,  an^d  di 

thies.  The 

By  Hel«|BrTice.  Supper  ”  in  t 

It  Is  only  “  the  mask  ”  <^our  friend  you  see,  erality  (!)  whi 
Weather-stained,  8orro^^taln«d,  seamed  and  gay,  to  appreciate, 
Pitiful,  faded,  and  cha«ing  fast,  ~ 

Soon  to  be  covered  andlaid  away.  The  Obsen 


The  spirit  is  ever  unsssn,  unknown ; 

Struggle  to  break  throagh  its  mask  as  it  may. 
In  the  arms  of  its  chosen  it  still  is  alone ; 


The  Observer  thus  touches  upon  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  has  been  tenderly  noticed  in  the 
daily  press  : 

Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati  and  his 


They  may  blend  into  one  when  released  from  their  brother,  Father  Edward  Purcell,  have  been 

the  bankers  of  hundreds  of  the  poorer  peo- 
Ah !  be  not  repelled  by  the  sorry  mask :  pie  of  Cincinnati.  Much  of  the  money  thus 

Beauty  immortal  and  fresh  as  dew,  received  has  been  invested  in  church  build- 

Love  which  is  all  that  your  soul  can  ask,  ings,  etc.,  the  Archbishop  lending  the  mo- 

Wait  in  its  shadow,  and  wait  for  you.  ney  dep'  sited  with  him  in  expectation  of 

December  10. 1878.  being  able  to  realize  upon  it  at  an  early 

date.  The  hard  times  have  affected  this 
property,  as  well  as  other  lands,  and  lately 
TRUTHS  WORTH  KNOWING-  the  demands  of  the  depositors  have  come 

[From  authors  living  and  dead.]  in  more  rapidly  than  the  prelate-banker 

X  #  xi,„  could  supply  them.  The  result  is  bank- 

From  every  mystery  of  the  divine  gov-  ruptcy.  immense  suffering  among  the  poor, 
ernment,  as  from  a  deep  sea,  should  come  ^nd  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop’s  friends  to 
up  for  God’s  children  some  beauteous  come  forward  and  help  him  out  of  his 
pearl;  from  every  lurking-place  of  sor-  troubles.  No  impeachment  of  his  integ- 
o  XU  u  1  0  rity  is  thought  of.  He  is  a  man  of  pure 

row,  as  from  the  bowels  of  a  mine,  some  bj/and  beaWuI  character,  and  his  pres- 

precious  stone ;  and  from  behind  every  condition  excites  universal  sympathy, 
cloud  of  judgment,  some  enrapturing  form  But  his  case  is  a  warning  and  illustra- 
of  glory.  tion.  Clergymen  ought  not  to  meddle 

John  Wesleys  last  words  were  “The 

best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us.  and  responsibilities.  Their  purity  of  mo- 

The  state  of  mind  most  lamentable  is  tive  will  not  make  them  good  financiers, 
that  of  utmost  languor.  In  despair  there  And  if  they  are  faithful  to  the  souls  of 
is  often  life,  activity ;  there  is  an  infinite  their  people,  they  will  ^me  nor 

T  j  j  XU  taste  for  doing  a  banking  business, 

sorrow.  In  despondency  there  is  a  som-  Ministers  have  lost  their  good  name  by 
bre  poetry,  on  which  the  soul  secretly  indiscreetly  assuming  financial  trusts.  Yet 
feasts ;  but  languor  is  near  to  annihila-  we  would  regard  it  as  almost  impossible 
tion  for  a  prominent  Protestant  pastor  to  be- 

Tvr  u  11  u  u  1-  ■  j  u  1  come  a  banker  for  his  people.  It  is  a 

We  shall  be  hoUer,  wiser,  and  happier,  of  things  when  hundreds  of 

if  we  resign  ourselves  and  all  our  afiEairs  thousands  of  dollars  are  put  into  the 
to  the  disposition  of  Divine  Providence,  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic,  without  a  parti- 
If,  instead  of  asking  what  is  agreeable  or  tide  of  security,  who  is 
ixodiog  to  worldly  hapyioeoo,  we,ore  con-  “■ 

stantly  asking  what  is  duty,  wo  should  ^nd  the  despairing  creditors  are  left  in 
attain  greater  holiness,  greater  usefulness,  poverty  and  misery.  Gloss  the  matter  ^ 
and  greater  peace  of  mind.  To  deepen  we  may,  put  as  thick  a  ®  f 

our  knowledge  of  Christ  in  prayer,  is  ^n  Sure?  noTpRyHisttee^nS  praise-be: 
the  mission  of  the  angel  of  sorrow.  With  ^  the  Bishop  who  thus  takes  the 

how  unconscious  and  undivining  step  money  of  a  confiding  people,  and  does  not 

may  we  enter  a  path  which  shall  direct  respond  when  the  money  is  wanted,  and  is 

the  whole  future  of  our  lives.  All  the  ills  _ _ _ _ _ 

of  life  are  the  fire  and  fuel  with  which  the  ,^^6  Churchman  thus  refers  to  a  forth- 
Great  Purifier  is  taking  away  our  dross,  (.o^ing  publicaUon,  which,  among  other 
and  bringing  us  to  the  brilliant  splendor  Of  things,  is  quite  indicative  of  the  new  and 
virgin  silver.  better  life  now  stirring  in  the  French  capi* 

There  are  no  little  sins,  because  there  is  . 
no  little  God  against  whom  we  may  offend.  jj.  ^  strange  fact  that  the  presses  of 
There  are  no  little  things  with  Ood,  there-  the  Imprimerie  Nationale  at  Paris  are 
fore  in  every  thing  we  should  make  known  now  employed  in  the  work  of  printing  M 
our  requests  unto  God.  f publi<»tion  in  two  v^um^.  d J 

Our  clouds  exhort  us  to  fly  above  this  JJe^ugSenorPsito  SSk.”  For  eight 
lower  sky,  up  where  unclouded  ages  roll,  years  the  enthusiastic  author  has  been  en- 
The  very  thorns  and  briers,  the  dust  and  gaged  in  collecting  every  fact  that  in  any 
heat,  of  this  world’s  pilgrimage  and  strife,  way  illustrates  the  subject  of  the  bj^M 
are  powerful  orato™  to  eidte  oar  higheat  S‘de™tS^e?pl7  whlrlF 

thoughts  to  the  things  which  are  unseen  t^is  case  brought  In  its 

and  eternal.  Thus  the  bitterness  of  time  revenges.  The  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
bids  us  desire  the  sweetness  of  immortal-  Condd  and  of  King  Henry  of  Navarre  are 
ity,  and  even  prepares  us  for  it.  K^ven  a  certain  meed  of  honor. 

Providence  is  not  rolled  on  unequal  - - - 

wheels.  All  things  work  together  for  good  So  far  from  being  below  human  dignity, 
to  the  righteous.  Ere  it  be  long  we  shall  prayer  is  the  highest  assertion  of  human 
see  the  white  side  of  God’s  orderings,  dignity.  It  proclaims  that  man  was  made 
Those  steps  of  the  providence  of  God  for  Ood,  and  cannot  live  without  Him. — 
which  looked  like  the  very  crushing  of  Watchman. 
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I N^TERNATIONAL  SERIES.  Verse  4.  This  pulpit  was  a  temporarj'  lesson, ‘‘So  they  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law 

F  b  structure,  erected  expressly  for  this  grand  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 

UP  ay,  February  8, 1879.  Sabbath  service.  Tile  literal  meaning  is  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.” 

TWr  WATkTvr*  nr’  mrr'  t  “tower"  or  “ascent,”  and  it  is  a  different  3.  There  is  no  power  to  move  a  congrega- 

iUb  KCiADl^G  OF  TUF  LAW.  word  from  that  rendered  “stairs”  in  verse  tion,  equal  to  the  Word  of  God.  Greatcrowds 

-  9.  It  was  probably  a  broad,  high  platform,  may  be  drawn  to  the  sanctuai’y  by  sensation- 

The  Lesson  :  Nekemiah  viii.  1-8.  broad  enough  to  liold  fourteen  persons,  and  al  preaching,  by  human  eloquence  or  wit, 

- -  high  enough  to  overlook  the  congregation  of  and  by  what  has  well  been  called  “pulpit 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEBGE  D  D  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Jews.  See  verse  pyrotechnics,”  and  this  kind  of  preaching 

-  ’  5.  “In  the  sight  of  all  the  people.”  The  may  excite  laughter  and  applause,  but  it 

The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built  up  in  persons  named  in  this  verse  were  all  priests,  never  has  and  never  will  move  men  and  wo- 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  who  stood  by  Ezra  to  assist  him.  We  do  not  men  to  repentance,  and  souls  are  never  con- 
and  Geshem,  and  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  know  with  any  certainty  who  they  were,  verted  by  it.  But  when  a  preacher  or  Sun- 
Ihe  prophetess  Noadiah,  and  others,  who  com-  though  we  find  their  names  in  other  parts  of  day-school  teacher  is  simply  the  mouthpiece 
bined  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  work  this  book  of  Nehemiah,  but  whether  the  same  of  God,  and  proclaims  His  words.  His  prom- 
(Neh.  vi.  15).  Then  the  gates  were  hung,  person  is  signified,  we  cannot  tell.  For  ex-  ises  and  warnings,  then  he  wields  a  hammer 
porters  were  placed  in  charge  of  each,  the  ample,  you  will  find  mention  of  Anaiah  in  which  breaks  even  flinty  hearts,  for  God  hon- 
singers  were  assigned  their  positions  in  the  Neh.  x.  22;  Urijah,  Neh.  iii.  4;  Hilkiah,  Neh.  ors  and  blesses  the  prayerfuluseof  His  Word, 
services,  the  Levites  were  appointed  to  Weir  xii.  7;  Maaseiah,  Neh.  xii.  41;  Malchijah,  Bead  verse  9:  “All  the  people  wept,  when 
several  duties,  and  then  the  charge  of  the  Neh.  x.  3;  Zechariah,  Neh.  xii.  41;  Meshul-  they  heard  the  words  of  the  law.”  Suppose 
city,  with  all  its  sacred  interests,  was  given  lam,  Neh.  x.  7.  Ezra  had  preached  a  sermon  to  them  on  the 

to  Hanani,  Nehemiah ’s  brother,  and  to  Hana-  Verse  5.  “  Opened  the  book,”  that  is,  he  beauties  of  Spring,  or  on  the  virtue  of  benevo- 

niah,  who  had  been  the  ruler  of  the  palace  unrolled  the  scroll,  which  was  rolled  on  a  stick  lence,  or  on  the  attractions  of  Jerusalem  as 
(Neh.  vii.  1,  2).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  at  the  two  ends.  The  writing  was  in  parallel  contrasted  with  Babylon,  think  you  the  peo- 
that  special  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  columns  across  the  page  (Isa.  viii.  1;  xxxiv.  4).  pie  would  have  wept  ?  Why  does  the  Papal 
these  highest  ofiQcers  in  Jerusalem  were  men  “  The  people  stood  up.”  In  this  way  they  Church  forbid  its  members  to  read  the  Bible  ? 
of  great  piety  (vii.  2);  but  in  our  day  even  showed  their  respect  to  the  Word  of  God.  Because  of  its  divine,  emancipating  power; 
church  members  seem  to  regard  a  godlj- char-  But  the  custom  was  to  sit  down  during  the  for  it  is  more  than  paper  and  ink,  it  is  God’s 
acter  as  of  no  significance  whatever  in  the  explanations,  or  the  sermon  (Luke  iv.  16-20).  living  truth,  and  so  it  is  a  living,  divine  force, 
selection  of  city  officials — in  fact,  it  might  Our  modern  customs  of  religious  worship  moving  and  enlightening  the  reader  or  hear- 
seriously  injure  a  ticket  were  a  man  placed  vary  in  different  churches.  When  I  was  a  er. 

on  it  because  he  was  a  Christian  man.  bo>  the  congregation  always  stood  in  prayer,  4.  If  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  so  precious  to 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  sat  during  the  singing  and  the  sermon,  the  Jews,  how  precious  should  our  Bible  be 
must  have  been  about  50,000 — a  small  num-  Now  in  very  many  churches  the  people  stand  to  us.  They  had  the  Law,  but  we  have  Grace, 
ber  for  so  large  a  city ;  and  this  fact  necessi-  in  singing  and  bow  the  head  in  prayer.  It  is  They  had  Sinai,  but  we  have  Sinai  and  Cal- 
tated  rigid  rules  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  of  no  great  importance,  except  thit  the  atti-  vary.  They  had  faint  prophetic  intimations 
opening  the  gates,  and  the  utmost  vigilanee  tude  must  be  always  such  as  is  reverential  of  a  Saviour  and  deliverer  to  come,  but  we 

in  guarding  the  city  against  attacks  from  the  and  devout.  liave  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  a  S.a- 

enemy  (vii.  3,  4).  Verse  <>.  “And  Ezra  blessed  ihe  Lord.”  viour  gome,  a  deliverance  accomplished.  We 

From  the  sixth  verse  of  the  seventh  chap-  Not  a  prayer,  but  a  doxology,  for  their  cus-  have  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and 
ter,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  list  of  Zerubba-  tom  was  to  commence  and  close  vith  an  as-  wo  have  also  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  holy  life 
bel’s  company,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  cription  of  praise.  Perhaps  this  doxology  of  Jesus,  the  death,  resurrection  and  ascen- 
ninety  years  before  (Ezra  11.);  and  from  this,  was  Psalm  Ixxii.  (2  Chron.  vi.  3,  4).  sion  of  Jesus,  and  the  inspired  teachings  of 

with  more  recent  lists,  Nehemiah  completed  In  regard  to  the  “  lifting  up  of  hinds,”  read  the  Apostles,  to  give  us  a  perfect  knowledge 
a  genealogical  register  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eph.  xvii.  11 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  “Amai,”  or  “  so  of  His  atoning  work.  Ezra  lifted  up  the  law 
Jerusalem  who  were  of  the  seed  of  Israel  let  it  be,”  its  significance  being  ai  approval  before  the  congregation.  We  can  lift  up 
(vii.  61).  These  genealogies  were  very  im-  and  acceptance  of  the  truth,  as  if  ly  an  oath.  Christ  as  the  satisfaction  of  the  law,  and  we 
portant,  both  because  they  were  the  only  There  is  a  power  in  the  “  amew  ”  ty  the  con-  have  His  promise :  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
Jewish  certificates  of  church  membership,  gregation and  in  the  prayer-meetiqg.  “They  draw  all  men  unto  me.” 
and  also  because  they  indicated  with  cer-  bowed  their  heads.”  They  kneli  and  bent  Teachers,  teach  the  Bible  to  your  scholars ; 
tainty  who  had  a  legal  right  to  perform  the  forward  so  that  their  foreheads  buched  the  teach  Christ  as  the  grand  central  truth  of  the 
duties  of  priest  or  Levite.  ground  (Ex.  iv.  31 ;  James  v.  17  18).  How  Bible,  and  as  you  lift  Him  up.  He  will  draw 

Our  lesson  introduces  us  to  a  new  and  impressive  must  have  been  the  seme,  as  f  hat  all  your  dear  scholars  unto  Him.  Fom  cannot 
thrilling  scene — the  first  public  service  of  vast  congregation  prostrated  thenselves  and  draw  them,  but  an  uplifted  Christ  can  and  will, 
worship  since  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  re-  “  worshipped  the  Lord.”  Teacl  your  schol-  Inspire  your  class  with  a  love  for  the  Bible ; 
turn  of  the  Jews  from  captivity.  Within  high  ars  to  be  reverent  in  God’s  house  and  to  bow  and  you  can  do  this  only  by  leading  them 
and  fortified  walls,  rejoicing  not  only  that  their  heads  in  prayer,  and  also  wien  they  en-  step  by  step,  deeper  and  deeper,  into  its 
the  fetters  of  their  captivity  were  broken,  but  ter  the  sanctuary,  in  a  silent  payer  for  the  mines  of  divine  ore,  until  they  will  cry  with 
that  once  more  they  had  an  existence  as  a  divine  blessing.  David  “  O  how  love  I  thy  law,  it  is  my  medi- 

nation,  they  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  Verse  7.  Thirteen  priests  assisted  Ezra,  tation  all  the  day.” 

seventh  month  for  a  solemn  and  joyful  act  of  and  thirteen  Levites  expouined  the  law.  (2  Teach  them  there  is  no  benefit  in  the  mere 
worship.  This  day  was  the  beginning  of  the  Chron.  xvii.  8,  9.)  “And  the  Levites,”  that  is  possession  of  a  Bible,  but  only  in  the  careful, 
Jewish  Civil  Year,  and  was  the  preaf  day  of  the  other  Levites.  You  willind  these  same  patient  study  of  its  chapters ;  as  the  late  Dr. 
the  whole  year,  but  while,  as  one  writer  re-  names  as  follows :  Jeshua,  teh.  x.  9;  Bani,  John  Todd  used  to  say,  “  It  is  like  a  mine,  in 
marks,  it  was  a  kind  of  4th  of  July,  yet  it  was  x.  13 ;  Sherebiah,  x.  12 ;  Jttiin  (perhaps  for  which  you  must  dig  and  labor,  the  wealth  of 
Sk  sacred  day,  for  the  Jew  knew  no  festival  Benjamin),  iii. ‘23 ;  Akkub,  xl  19 ;  Shabbethai,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  labor.  A 
which  left  out  God  and  His  worship.  So  we  xi.  16 ;  Hodijah,  x.  10 ;  Maseiah,  iii.  ‘23 ;  mine  rich  in  gold  and  precious  tilings,  but  it 
find  in  Levit.  xxiii.  24,  it  is  called  “a  Sab-  Kelita,  x.  10;  Azariah,  x.  2  Jozabad,  xi.  16;  must  be  wrought  day  and  night  in  order  to 
bath,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  a  Hanan,  x.  10 ;  Pelaiah,  x.  1C  produce  them.” 

holy  convocation,”  and  in  verse  25  they  are  Verse  8.  They  read  “  cfetinctly.”  Many  —  -  -■ 

forbidden  to  engage  in  secular  work,  and  preachers  read  the  Scriptups  carelessly  and  CHARITIES  IN  NEW  YORK, 

commanded  to  offer  burnt  sacrifices ;  and  this  without  emphasis,  as  if  thispart  of  the  wor-  of  Charities  and  Corrections— Public  Institu- 

was  a  special  offering  for  that  day,  in  addi-  gpjp  ^as  of  no  importance,ind  they  hasten  tions — Private  Charities — Amount  Given  Annn- 

tlon  to  the  usual  burnt-offering  prescribed  for  through  all  these  solemn  awices,  as  if  the  ally— Old  Societies, 

the  month  (Num.  xxix.  1-6).  sermon  were  the  only  partworth  hearing.  By  Lewis  E.  Jackson. 

Ied  holiday,  now  to  bo  observed  often  have  I  seen  a  conregation  sitting  A  brief  account  of  the  charities  in  New 

time  for  seventy  years  or  more,  tigtless  and  uninterested  dm-jg  the  reading  York  city  may  very  properly  begin  with  the 
leen  eagerly  anticipated  by  all  the  ^f  the  Word  of  God,  seemingly^areless  as  to  Municipal  Charities.  These  are  intrusted  to 
it  was  the  crowning  festival,  to-  ^^hat  Qod  said  to  them,  but  eagv  to  liear  the  a  board  of  management  entitled  The  Commis- 
1  they  had  been  looking  during  the  latest  ideas  or  doaftfs  of  the  minisjr.  “Cans-  sioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Coirections. 
lys  when  the  walls  were  going  up,  them  to  understand  the  mean,g/’  not  (as  Under  their  care  are  placed  the  criminals  and 
h  they  had  dreamed  in  the  weary  gome  suppose)  by  rendering  tlie  l^brew  into  the  paupei-s  and  the  unfortunates  of  the  city, 
ir  captivity.  the  Aramaic  dialect,  but  by  makin  clear  ob-  The  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  in  a  scure  passages  and  words.  Psa.  cxi.  97-112,  workhouses,  numbering  twenty-seven  iustitu- 
j  or  plaza,  in  front  of  the  water  1‘30;  John  v.  39-16,  47 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  I617.  tions,  receive  150,000  pensons  [a  year.  Tlie 
was  a  gate  not  in  the  city  wall.  We  must  be  careful  that  our  expirations  average  daily  population  isabout  10,000.  The 
j  into  the  temple  area  on  the  do  not  cloud  the  simple,  grand  meanig  of  a  total  expenditure  of  this  department  is  about 

and  connecting  the  temple  with  passage.  Dr.  Mason  wrote  some  expl%tory  $1,01)0,000. 

mean  water  galleries  of  Ophel  (2  notes  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader’s  OBun-  The  protection  and  care  of  Immigrants  may 

t.  4;  Neh.  iii.  26,  xii.  37).  Ten  jWs  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  one  day  hj^gk.  next  be  noticed.  These  are  under  the  Com¬ 
tes  are  mentioned  in  the  third  ed  a  parishioner,  “  Have  you  ever  read  \in-  mlssioners  of  Emigration.  During  the  year 
this  book,  the  Sheep  Gate,  Fish  yan’s  Pilgrim  ?  and  do  you  understand  he  1877  there  were  54,000  Immigrants  cared  for. 
Gate,  Valley  Gate,  Dung  Sate,  volume?”  “  O  yes,”  was  the  reply ;“  I  i-  The  last  year  there  was  a  larger  number.  For 
ate.  Water  Gate,  Horse  Gate,  East  derstand  the  book  well  enough,  and  I  he,  many  years  there  wore  200,000  a  year. 

)ate  Miphkad.  by  the  grace  of  God,  one  of  those  days.  To  turn  now  to  the  societies  and  institu- 

Ezra  ?  His  namesignifies  “  Help,”  shall  be  able  to  understand  your  explanatior.  tions  organized  ajid  supported  by  private  mu- 
i  a  priest,  being  descended  from  of  it.”  niflcence,  we  name  first.  The  Association  for 

Priest,  Hilkiah  (Ezra  vii.  1).  He  The  most  important  truth  which  tlie  teach-Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  This 
)  Jerusalem  thirteen  years  before,  er  should  draw  from  this  lesson,  is  the  placc^ssoeiation  last  year  aided  13,115  families  and 
iommission  from  Artaxerxes,  for  which  the  Word  of  God  should  occupy  in  the?xpended  $35,‘208.51. 

tmeiit  of  magistrates  in  Judea ;  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary— its  richness  The  various  city  missionai-j’  and  other 
;zra  vii).  About  3000  accompanied  and  its  power  over  the  human  heart.  Call  ?nevolent  societies,  the  Howard  Mission, 
Ich  1,754  were  males.  He  roused  the  attention  of  your  scholars  to  tliese  facts ;  buse  of  Industry,  Ac.,  are  constantly  search- 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  great  1.  The  people  were  hungry  for  God’s  Word.  V  out  the  want  and  suffering  of  the  city, 
ersuadod  them  to  separate  them-  The  proposition  came  from  them  to  Ezra  that  t^ugh  their  missionaries  and  visitors,  and 
their  heathen  wives.  He  then  re-  he  should  road  to  them  out  of  the  Book  of  d^rse  a  considerable  sum  in  relieving  the 
Persia,  and  we  have  no  history  of  the  Law.  Before  the  captivity  the  Jews  were  p4.  The  New  York  City  Mission,  though 
irteen  years,  when  he  returns  to  accustomed  to  study  constantly  these  sacred  diWly  charged  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
with  Nehemiah,  B.  C.  445.  Ezra  books,  and  one  duty  of  the  Levites  was  to  intfcgt,g  of  fRe  poor,  yet  incidentally  is  doing 
t,  but  his  chief  work  was  to  study  read  the  law  publicly  once  in  seven  years  a  h^^^ne  work  in  several  directions,  and  is 
he  Scriptures,  and  in  this  employ-  (Deut.  xxxi.  9-13).  In  2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9  you  alw^  ready  to  act  as  the  almoner  of  its 
s  more  like  the  clergy  of  the  Chris-  will  read  how  Jehoshaphat  sent  Levites  frlek  in  giving  temporal  relief  to  the 
1,  than  was  Aaron  or  Samuel.  (Ezra  through  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  to  teach  the  neea  q’he  Prison  Association  the  Home 
..  .u  .  people  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  And  for  4ale  Prisoners,  the  Midnight  Mis.sions, 
ok  of  the  law  of  Moses  --that  is  now  that  the  long  captivity  is  ended,  and  and  Lr  reformatories,  are  seeking  to  save 
euch,  and  perhaps  other  books  of  they  are  back  to  Jerusalem,  the  walls  built  the  jkg  and  inexperienced  fron.  criminal, 
stament  which  Ezra  had  collected  up,  the  temple  erected,  and  all  the  forms  of  cours|  and  to  restore  to  societo  thos^.v  who 

worship  restored,  with  the  sacrifices  and  have  Ag  out  of  the  wav 
the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Isra-  feast  days,  the  people  are  eager  for  the  old  ThelLre  twentv  ,  •  n  -f  r 

lese  words  is  a  witness  to  the  in-  custom  of  the  public  reading  of  the  law,  with  which  Lber  fifteen  liavc  ’  "* 

t  th.  flv»  book,  ol  Moso,.  tho  ekpLoatloM.  b,  tbo  Levites.  This  .ere-  dloes  IlvT  fe  "  ,T 

(Ee.d  Aet,  Av.  21.)  ..All  that  Ij,  u  true,  that  the  „ore  one  studies  the  er^itedt  h. %»"  Vo^  wSpreu  J 
r  with  underataudlng,"  literally  Bible,  tbo  more  he  hungers  lor  Its  divine  street  *  Filth  aven*  ai"  Ten  hUraeUve 
understood  in  hearing,”  that  is,  food;  and  when  a  soul  has  been  brought  out  in  style; nd  well  adawlrV 
.ough  to  understand.  This  includ-  of  captivity  into  the  liberty  of  Christ  there  pur^^cT 

dren,  and  so  we  have  in  this  relig-  is  no  book  like  God’s  Word  for  nourishment  There  k  twAniv  r'  iv  ... 
ring,  which  took  place  more  than  and  comfort.  modiS?  at  surXafc  Dispensaries  giving 

ago,  a  model  congregation  which  2.  The  most  prominent  feature  in -this  pub-  sick.  The  fid  Neyv 

lo  well  to  copy.  The  modern  cus-  lie  service,  conducted  by  Ezra,  was  the  road-  corner  ,7'^^  Dispensary,  at  the 

)  often,  to  keep  the  children  at  ing  and  explaining  God’s  Word.  The  exer-  if  operation  <^»tre  streets,  has  been 

a  very  poor  custom  it  is.  Teach  cises  were  opened  by  prayer,  and  there  v^-  tended  to  2  000^^^ 

,rs  that  it  is  their  privilege,  as  well  doubtless  singing ;  but  this  was  prelimyjf  '  nation  In  ikte  ’veaJ’b  T 

attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  if  the  reading  out  of  the  Book  of  the  W  S 

,  .  .  A  •  ,•  .  ,  ,  wnichj  o»7,()vlU  pdticuLH  ft  Vftsir,  mid  tli©  ftnniml  of 

i  enough  to  understand  the  story  with  appropriate  comments,  fori^^d  the  sei-  its  maintenance  is  about  $12  SoS 

d  His  love.  mon  (^  we  would  term  it).  Hq;,.  There  are  nine  Orphan  and  Half  Orphan 

1  to  the  month  Ethanim,  or  the  “ons  to-day  are  simply  moral  Asylums  giving  shekS.  care,  and  iLruJ-tion 

mth,  read  1  Kings  viii.  2  The  says,  with  a  text  from  the  BiblCt^  them  to  several  thousand  of  this  most  interesting 

b.  or  the  first  month,  w^  the  biv  a/«tw  of  divine  authority,  bd  J  ^^e  rest  class  of  unfortunates. 

the  sacred  year  (Ex.  xii.  2 ;  xlii.  merely  human  thoughts  and  j  ^^0  Society  tor  the  Reformation  of  Juve- 

,  ..  ^‘?d,”  but  “Thus  nile  Delinquents  (the  House  Of  Refuge)  Which 

“  From  the  morning,  or,  literally,  saith  the  preacher  ;  and  ..  u  »  j  •*  1  ” 

„  ™  ,  uii  j  1  A,  ...  .  ^bis  is  like  the  has  been  carrying  forward  its  good  work  most 

liBht.  The  people  were  so  eager  blind  leading  the  blind.  S’.v.i  n..  «»a  » 

®  A  A  AW  J  Au  .  Au  J  A-  A  ^ch  sermons  are  succsssfullj.  for  fifty  years  and  more,  has  un- 

Word  of  God  that  they  assembled  no  more  food  to  a  conKri.„Ai  au  a  i*..  -i  1  j  a 

"  „  A  u,  .A  '^ipgation  than  the  dor  its  salutary  uisolpline  and  wise  instruc- 

t  was  light  enough  for  Ezra  to  see  husks  were  food  to  the  10(K)  boys  gnd  girls  every  year. 

fie  exercis^  were,  six  country.  Many  a  congregation  is  starving  The  New  York  JuveSle  Asylum,  in  operLon 

^th.  i^d  a^ut  one-fourth  of  the  upon  such  provision.  twenty-seven  yeare,  kas  during  that  period 

couldhaveb^n  read  in  this  time.  We  need  more  caching-simple,  cared  for  more  than  20,000  children.  The 

ling  w^prol^bly  not  continuous  plain  expo.sitions  of  Go^.g  Word.  A  Chris-  numberof  late  years  annually  passing  through 
■upted  by  explanations  of  difficult  tian  lady  said  to  me.  within  a  few  days,  in  the  institution  is  about  14W.  The  medical 
,d  by  short  sermons  or  exhorte-  spiking  of  a  theologies.,  doctrinal  discourse  statistics  indicate  a  much  better  average  of 
he  people  were  attenLve  No  which  she  had  heard,  “ 3,,,^  it  was  very  health  than  is  found  among  children  oven  of 

no  lisUess  hearers  in  that  con-  deep  and  profound,  butf  i  could  not  under-  the  well-conditioned  clisscs  in  the  families  of 

stand  it.  Now  read  eighth  verse  of  oui-  the  city. 


Sunday,  February  8,  1879. 

THE  READING  OF  THE  LAW. 


The  Lesson  :  Nehemiah  viii.  1-8. 


By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDGE,  D.D. 


The  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  engaged  in 
rescuing  street  children  and  sending  them  to 
situations  in  the  West,  and  has  Industrial 
Schools,  Lodging  Houses,  Ac.,  and  cares  for 
30  000  children  every  year. 

The  Ladies’  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
and  the  House  of  Industry,  both  at  the  Five 
Points,  and  the  Howard  Mission  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  and  the  Wilson  Industrial  School  in  the 
Seventeenth  Ward — a  model  of  its  kind — are 
all  laboring  with  great  zeal  and  signal  success 
in  saving  the  juvenile  vagrant,  and  the  friend¬ 
less,  destitute  children  of  the  city.  The  Fe¬ 
male  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the 
Friendless  have  under  their  charge  twelve 
Daily  Industrial  Schools,  and  care  for  5000 
children  through  the  course  of  the  year. 

Then  there  are  the  societies  looking  after 
those  of  foreign  nationaliiies,  as  the  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Society,  the  St.  George’s  Society,  the 
German  Society,  and  others ;  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  the  Young  Wo¬ 
men’s  Christian  Association ;  societies  for  the 
relief  of  professional  men,  and  their  widows 
and  orphans  ;  societies  for  the  benefit  of 
clerks,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  laborers; 
societies  for  the  relief  of  discharged  prison¬ 
ers,  for  the  protection  of  children,  and  of  ani¬ 
mals,  for  the  cure  of  inebriates,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

In  all  there  are  more  than  300  religious  and 
charitable  societies  and  institutions  in  the 
city. 

The  leading  National  societies,  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society,  the  American  Tract  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  others  of  that  class,  report  annually 
receipts  to  the  amount  of  $6,000,000.  The  Lo¬ 
cal  Charitable  Soeieties  and  Institutions  re¬ 
ceive  and  disburse  annually  about  $4,000,000. 

The  oldest  societies  of  which  wo  have  an 
account  are,  the  Marine  Society  organized  in 
1770;  the  Now  York  Hospital,  1770;  the  New 
York  Dispensary,  1790;  St.  .Yndrew’s  Society, 
1756;  St.  George’s  Society,  1786;  and  Mechan¬ 
ics’  and  Tradesmen’s  Society,  1784. 

ZANESVILLE  PRESBYTERY. 

This  Presbytery  held  a  2}ro  re  nata  meeting 
at  Newark,  Ohio,  January  13,  Rev.  D.  R.  Col- 
mery  moderator. 

The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Brown 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark, 
was  at  his  request,  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  congregation,  dissolved.  Rev.  George  H. 
Webster  was  appointed  to  preach,  and  declare 
the  pulpit  vacant.  The  sympathy  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbytery  was  expressed  for  Mr. 
Brown  in  his  ill  health. 

The  pastoral  relations  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Hawn 
and  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  were  by  his  request,  in  order  to  accept 
a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Delaware,  and  by  consent  of  his  congregation, 
dissolved,  and  Rev.  D.  R.  Colmery  appointed 
to  preach  and  declare  the  pulpit  vacant. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Chandler,  in  an  earnest  address, 
presented  the  action  of  the  Session  and  of  the 
congregation  in  parting  witli  Mr.  Hawn,  a 
high  tribute  to  his  fidelity  and  success.  In 
practical  results,  161  additions  had  boon 
made  to  the  church,  and  two  precious  seasons 
of  revival  had  visited  it.  In  finances,  $5,594 
liave  been  given  for  benevolent  purposes,  and 
$23,280  for  congregational  work — an  average 
of  $4,612  each  year.  Members  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  responded  cordially  to  the  action  of  the 
congregation,  and  in  like  manner  expressed 
tliclr  regret  at  the  necessity  of  parting  from 
the  faithful  Pastor  and  Presbyter.  Mr.  Hawn 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Marion. 

It  was  determined  to  hold  a  Sabbath-school 
Convention  of  Presbytery  at  Granville,  at  the 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  April  8,  1879.  Rev. 
D.  B.  Hervey  and  the  Session  of  the  Gran¬ 
ville  Church  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
arrange  the  services. 

Dr.  Coan,  the  Persian  Missionary,  will  visit 
and  address  the  cliurches  in  the  month  of 
March  as  follows :  first  Sabbath,  Mt.  Venion ; 
second  Sabbath,  Newark;  third  Sabbath, 
Zanesville ;  fourth  Sabbath,  Coshocton ;  fifth 
Sabbath,  Pataskala;  April  8,  Presbyterj-, 
Granville.  The  neighboring  churches  to 
these  points,  will  make  arrangements  for  Dr. 
Coan  to  meet  them  during  the  week  days. 
Any  correspondence  in  regard  to  tliese  mis¬ 
sionary  appointments,  can  be  addressed  to 
J.  P.  Saffokd,  Stated  Clerk. 

BISMARCK  ON  HUMBOLDT. 

Bismarck’s  Boswell  (Dr.  Busch)  iu  his 
book  of  Beminisceuct  8  of  the  diplomatist’s 
conversations,  gives  his  views  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  as  follows : 

“  In  the  days  of  Frederick  William  IV., 
Humboldt  used  to  entertain  the  Court  by 
scientific  lectures  to  ivliich  no  one  listened. 
I,  being  good-natured,  w’as  the  only  victim 
of  his  loquacity.  For  hours  together  he 
would  favor  us  with  the  biography  of  some 
French  scholar  or  architect,  in  which  no 
one  took  the  slightest  interest.  He  lec¬ 
tured  standing  close  to  the  lamp,  dropping 
his  note?  irom  time  to  time  and  extem¬ 
porizing  some  profound  remarks.  Though 
no  tme  paid  attention  he  was  visibly  elated 
rfit  hearing  himself  speak.  The  Queen  sat 
industriously  at  her  embroidery,  entirely 
absorbed  by  that.  The  King  looked  at 
engravings,  noisily  turning  over  the  leaves 
so  as  to  drown  the  voice.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  background  laughed,  whispered, 
and  paid  no  heed.  Yet  the  scholar  went  | 
on,  murmuring  monotonousiy  like  a  sieepy 
brook.  General  Gcrlash,  who  was  often 
present,  sat  on  a  little  round  stool,  pre- 
postei’ously  unequal  to  his  proportions, 
and  snored.  ‘Gerlach,’ said  the  King,  on 
one  memorable  evening,  ‘  sleep,  but  do  not 
snore.’  I  was  the  only  one  who  appeared 
to  be  listening.  Yet  even  I  chewed  the 
cud  of  my  own  thoughts,  until  at  last  cold 
meat  and  white  wine  were  handed  round. 
Yes,  Humboldt  icas  a  talker.  Nothing  dis¬ 
pleased  him  moi’e  than  to  have  to  listen 
to  another.  On  one  occasion  somebody 
monopolized  the  conversation  at  Court  by 
relating  something  interesting  to  all.  Hum¬ 
boldt  was  ])erfectly  beside  himself.  Grum¬ 
bling  morosely,  he  piled  up  his  plate  with 
pate  de  foie  gras,  lobster,  eels,  and  other 
indigestibles — a  perfect  mountain  of  com¬ 
estibles.  I  shmlder  when  I  think  what 
the  old  man  could  swallow.  He  ate  as 
long  and  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  he 
found  the  gastronomic  powere  exhausted, 
no  longer  master  of  himself,  he  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  get  the  ear  of  the 
company.  ‘  On  the  summit  of  the  Popo- 
catapetl,’  he  commenced,  but  he  did  not 
get  any  further,  the  more  popular  speak¬ 
er  quietly  continuing  his  tale.  ‘On  the 
summit  of  the  Popocatapetl,  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,’  he  began  again, 
with  loud  and  excited  voice.  But  he  fail¬ 
ed  this  time  too.  The  other  narrator 
would  not  be  interrupted,  nor  would  the 
company.  This  was  unprecedented.  What 
a  scandalous  shame !  Humboldt  sat  down 
in  a  rage,  and  moodily  meditated  upon 


the  ingratitude  of  the  human  race,  partic¬ 
ularly  at  Court.” 

BAYARD  TAYLOR  AND  HIS  HABITS. 

Bayard  Taylor  wrote  a  beautiful  hand. 
He  detested  blind  and  slovenly  writing, 
and  used  to  say  that  any  man  could  write 
plainly  who  would  make  an  effort.  His 
manuscript  was  the  delight  of  printers. 
Mr,  Taylor  w’lote  quietly  and  steadily,  and 
produced  a  great  deal  moi  e  “  copy  ”  in  a 
given  time  than  any  one  would  suppose 
him  capable  of  who  observed  his  apparent 
ease  and  absence  of  hurry.  He  was  ra¬ 
ther  careless  in  his  dress ;  but  not,  like 
Horace  Greeley,  enough  so  to  be  conspicu¬ 
ous.  He  liked  a  stout,  plain  suit  of  clothes 
that  could  be  worn  a  long  time,  a  h»ose- 
fitting  gray  overcoat,  and  a  bri>ad-brimmed 
slouch  hat.  He  was  a  hearty  eater,  and 
was  fond  of  the  German  national  bever¬ 
age,  which  he  habitually  drank  at  dinner. 
In  religion  he  might  have  been  classed  as 
a  Unitarian  or  a  Deist,  though  ho  had 
great  reverence  for  the  faith  of  his  Quaker 
ancestors.  In  his  later  years  the  desire 
for  travel  wore  off,  and  he  used  to  start 
out  on  a  journey  with  much  reluctance. 
After  seeing  and  knowing  well  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  world,  his  preference  was  New 
York.  He  often  said  that  he  had  rather 
live  there  than  in  any  European  capital. 
Taylor’s  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  German  astronomer.  Prof.  Hansen. 
She  is  a  lady  of  fine  culture  and  consider¬ 
able  literary  talent.  A  school  history  of 
Germany,  written  by  her  husband,  for  use 
in  American  schools,  w’as  recently  trans¬ 
lated  by  her  into  German.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter  Lilian  closely  resembles  her  father  as 
he  appeared  in  his  youthful  days.  Taylor 
built  the  (for  him)  rather  expensive  and 
burdensome  house  near  Kennett  square, 
where  his  parents  still  live,  and  where  they 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  nearly  ten 
years  ago.  He  called  the  place  Cedarcroft, 
and  hopi'd  to  pass  his  old  age  there. — 
Cleveland  Herald. 


“HOME,  SWEET  HOME.” 

The  “  Tile  Club  ”  (of  young  New  York 
artists)  recently  went  on  a  trip  to  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  Long  Island,  which  trip  is  com¬ 
memorated  iu  Ser’ibner  for  Februar’y.  We 
quote  the  following  about  the  home  of 
John  Howard  Payne : 

Payne  declared  that  he  had  first  heard 
the  tune  of  “  Home,  Sweet  Home  ”  from 
the  lips  of  a  Sicilian  peasant  girl,  who 
sang  it  artlessly  as  she  sold  some  sort  of 
Italian  wares,  and  touched  his  fine  ear  by 
the  purity  of  her  voice.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  he  did  not  crib  it  from  any  old  ope¬ 
ra,  but  had  a  certain  proprietorship  in  the 
air,  as  well  as  the  words,  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  song  extant. 

The  “  home”  he  was  thinking  of,  as  he 
traced  the  deathless  lyric  in  some  London 
rookery,  was  undoubtedly  Easthampton. 
A  few  years  later,  he  expanded  its  opening 
words  in  a  magazine  description  of  his  na¬ 
tive  town.  “Many  an  eye  wearied  with 
the  glare  of  foreign  grandeur,”  he  wrote 
(“Democratic  Review,”  February,  1838), 
“  will,  ere  long,  lull  itself  to  repose  in  the 
quiet  beauty  of  this  viliage.”  The  stencil¬ 
led  expressions  of  “  foreign  grandeur  ”  and 
“  eyes  wearied  with  the  glare,”  what  are 
they  but  repetitions  of  the  opening  of  both 
stanzas — the  “  pleasures  and  palaces  ”  of 
stanza  one,  “  the  exile  from  home  splen¬ 
dor  dazzles  in  vain,”  of  stanza  two  ?  East¬ 
hampton  is  what  supplies  the  sentiment, 
the  type,  the  foil,  the  contrast  of  the  song. 
Easthampton  still  exists,  just  as  he  knew 
it,  like  a  vignette  perpetuated  in  eiectro- 
type.  The  “  tavern-sign  in  the  centre  of 
the  road  ”  is  gone,  though,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  “  swinging  between  the  two  posts  ” 
— “  while  the  geese  strut  with  slow  and 
measured  stateliness  to  their  repose.” 
The  geese  still  parade  down  the  grassy 
street,  getting  between  the  visitor’s  iegs 
every  minute,  and  are  as  obtrusive  as 
they  are  in  Payne’s  letters  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  Yes — it  is  an  unromantic  discovery, 
but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it — “the 
birds  singing  sweetly,”  of  Payne’s  ballad, 
“that  came  at  my  call,”  were  ganders, 
and  their  sweetness  was  a  hiss. 

From  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  left 
the  ample  hearth  of  his  father’s  house 
here,  the  hymnist  of  “  Home  ”  was  home¬ 
less  ;  that  is,  until  the  theatrical  structure 
of  his  latter  months  arose  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Afrites,  and  he  lay  down  to 
die  in  his  Arabian  Night’s  palace,  hunger¬ 
ing  for  the  thatch,  “the  sooty  chimney- 
throat  of  this  deiicious  cot.”  “  Thatch¬ 
ed  ”  cottages,  by  the  by,  were  to  be  found 
in  Easthampton  when  Payne  was  a  youth. 

O  W  READY. 


WESTMINSTER  ODESTION  BOOK 

Eor  1879. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No.  135  Broadway 


Fifty-first  Semi-.\nBaal  Stat«ment, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  In 
day  of  January,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insnranee,  -  1,706,771  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  260,002  46 
Net  Surplus, .  1,363,488  94 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,390,35^40 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . 9117.434  64 

Bonilg  and  Morte;agea,  beinK 
first  lien  on  Real  Kglale  worth 

$4,481,300  . ‘4,056,836  33 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

value) . 3,446,145  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  184,765  OO 

State  and  Mnnlclpal  Bonds.  ...  435,778  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se¬ 
curities,  $344.0'^1.50) .  444,195  47 

Interest  due,  1st  Jan.,  1879 .  68,483  30 

Balance  in  hands  of  Agents....  147,465  79 

Real  Estate .  104,430  87 

Fremlums  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  issued  at  this 
office .  9,040  OO 


.96,390,354  40 


CHAS.  J.  MABTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBUBN,  Secretary. 

C  O  N  T  I  :Nr  E IST  T  AL 

(FIRE) 

I1TS7IIA1TCE  C02IFAXTT, 

100  &  102  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1878 . 83,404,806  44 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  198,117  64 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserveil  Fund .  1,000,170  43 

Net  Surplus .  1,006,518  57 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 

DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  B.4BCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 


BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN. 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP. 


THEODORE  1.  HUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 


WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JAS.  FREELAND, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
AATHUB  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCSHER. 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 
JOHN  K.  OAKLE 


JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  m’cURDY 
DANIEL  S.  MILLER, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

HENRY  EYRE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Dept. 

EY,  General  Agent 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK- 


Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Re-insurance,  -  568,800  41 
Net  Surplus, .  553,398  07 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,621,698  48 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALt'OTT,  President. 

I.  RENSEN  LAKE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Seeretarv. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  AValiiut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $480,000  00 

Total  liabilities,  including  Capital  1,179,325  44 
Net  Surplus, .  545,155  92 


Total  Assets, 


$1,7*24,481  36 


It  is  a  complete  Manual  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and 
Scholars,  with  Maps,  Helps  to  Study,  Q  estlons,  Refer¬ 
ences,  &o.,  Ac.  It  also  takes  up  the 

.SHOKTFK  CATKCHISM 
systematically,  with  analysis  and  exposition.  It  Is  as 
cheap  as  it  Is  good. 

Price . 15  Cents,  net. 

43-  Sabbath  Schools  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
their  orders  as  early  as  possible. 

REDUGTIONJF  PRICES. 

The  Board  takes  pleasure  In  announcing  a  V£KY 
GREAT  REDUCTION  In  the  PRICE.S  of  their 
SMALLER  BOOKS,  thus  enabling  the  purchase 
of  a  larger  number  of  volumes  for  a  much  smaller 
sum  of  money. 

Full  Catalogues,  at  the  Reduced  Prices,  will  he 
furnished  FREE,  on  application  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

Toyal  Tnsurange  company 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 

EMablished  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1877. 
Subscribed  Capital . SO, 65 1,500  OO 

Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,745  OO 

Net  FlreSurplus . S5, 386,444  80 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . S6, 833,969  80 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
the  world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($7,017,387.50  U.  8.  Gov.  Stocks)  $3,130,554  48 
Liabilities,  including  reinsurance .  I,‘i49,397  01 

Surplus .  . Sl,181,164  47 

The  Tarlfl'  of  Rates  in  this  City  haviiiK  been 
abolished,  the  Royal  Is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  Invited. 


A.  B.  MCDONALD,  1 
E.  F.  BEDDALL,  } 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Go. 

OF  NEW  YOKK. 

CYEUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office:  COAL  AND  IRON  EZCZANOE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  .Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  8tate,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination  of 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  lion.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Sujterintendent. 

“The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company  Is 
attributable  to  the  ndinagement  of  Its  affairs  by  able, 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend.” 

The  excellent  fluancial  condition  of  this  Company  is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cosh  In 
band  are  largely  in  excess  of  Its  gross  liabilities 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities.  Its  surplus  Is  $930,916.95 

nAHio  mmm  and  ste&eoptkons. 

ti'  A  H.T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.  S9i  broad- 

W  AV,  N.  V.,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  ORAPHOSCOPE8,  CHBOM08 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award, 
ed  9rst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1879. 


THE  SEW  YORK  EVANGELIST.  an  encroachment  on  sacred  ground?  But  Presbyterian  church  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  EDITORIAL  NOTES.  the  first  church  of  st.  eocis. 

No.  8  Beekman  Street.  “  the  multitude  go  to  the  theatre,  while  A.mity  streets,  which  is  admirably  locat-  Qur  Chicago  correspondent  writes  that  The  First  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Louis 

TERMS;  |3  a  Year  in  Advance,  PostaRe  Paid,  only  the  few  attend  the  churches.”  The  ed  and  constructed  for  the  purpose,  has  been  the  Week  of  Prayer  was  generally  observ-  is  a  historical  church.  If  we  remember  right- 
Advertiseinents  20  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  managers  tell  a  different  story  Even  rented  for  this  year,  and  it  is  intended  to  g(j  jn  that  city  ;  that  the  services  were  well  **  Protestant  church  on 

lack.  .u  .u  a  .L  X  •  »  -1  ..1  purchase  and  consecrate  it  as  the  permanent  nnilintoroBtintr  nnrl  tho  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  planted 

OB  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line.  Booth,  the  finest  actor  in  America,  played  t^e  Brooklyn  Lay  College  and  Bibli-  attended,  and  inU  resring,  and  the  church-  sixty  years  ago  by  one  who 

Marriages  and  i>eath»,notexc6eding  4  lines,  each  to  empty  seats  in  onc  of  OUT  fasliionablc  •  t  a**  ^  were  refreshed;  but  adds  an  inquiry  ,  ,  .  .  i  i  *  u 

McentsT*over  5  lines,  10  cent,  a  Iine,8  words  making  P  y  ^cs  m  one  oi  ou _  cal  Institute.  _  ...  .  oeenrrBrl  went  out  from  New  England  to  bo  a  pioneer 


DEATH  OP  J.  BLAIR  SCRIBNER. 

Death  comes  to  the  young  as  well  as  the 


THURSDAY.  JANUARY  23,  1879. 


.•«nt.;over.unes.mcenmanne.o  theatres  this  Winter,  and  he  says  most  of  _ which  has  doubtless  occurred  to  many  m  the  wilder^e^  Since  then  its 

.iSly  "Ne^Tvork"  ‘^‘vVng^isTBox'Is^o.^rw  the  plays  presented  on  the  stage  are  so  0^  j  SCRIBNER.  periods  of  struggle  and  difficulty,  and  of  slow 

York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requited  to  re-  immoral  and  in  such  bad  taste,  that  he  is  oa  na  fhA  sideling  whether  a  change  from  the  first  but  steady  growth.  It  has  had  a  succession 

»nwilli„g  hU  wi.e  and  daughter  should  to  the  Hurd  Sabbath  ot  January,  or  to  the  ottalthMlod  ercelleot  pastors.  Hero  Ar- 

tog  money  through  the  malls.  See  them.  But  allowing  that  the  crowds  over  some  “  reverend  head  ”  that  is  hrst  Sabbath  of  February,  as  the  begin-  temas  Bullard  labored  for  many  years  with  a 

^^dUor  and  Proprietor,  do  go  to  the  theatre,  and  do  not  go  to  the  pomes  the  tidings  that  one  who  was  ning  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  would  not  be  zeal  and  fidelity  that  bore  abundant  fruit, 

church,  so  do  crowds  visit  the  race-course,  very  Spring-time  of  his  years  is  also  preferable  to  the  present  arrangement.  To  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  congrega- 

A  dog-fight  in  the  streets  will  sometimes  taken  away.  The  firm  of  Scbibneb,  that  has  many,  if  not  to  most  of  our  laymen,  the  but  throughout  the  city  (for  it  became 
collect  more  people  than  some  gifted  long  held  a  position  so  honorable  among  the  first  is  about  the  busiest  week  of  the  whole  ®  mother  of  churches)  and  throughout  the 
preachers  draw  on  Sunday.  At  one  of  publishing  houses  of  this  city,  has  suffered  year.  It  would  be  something  in  favor  of  State.  After  him  came  Dr.  Henry  A.  Nelson 
the  recent  executions  it  was  calculated  repeated  losses  by  death.  It  is  but  eight  the  present  plan  if  by  it  the  Week  of  Pray-  "dio  stood  at  his  post 

- -  .  :  -  that  there  were  20,000  spectators— enough  years  since  its  head,  that  fine  Christian  gen-  i^^gan  with  the  year ;  but  it  begins  with  ^  “y®  ®  ® 

THURSDAY.  JANUARY  23,  1879.  to  have  filled  a  dozen  of  the  largest  church-  tleman.  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  died  in  Swi^  the  first  Sabbath,  which  is  only  occasional-  j  .  ^  ^  ' 

— - -  ^  es  in  the  place.  Is  the  race-course  more  ^e«-lancl.  The  house  was  then  reorganized  ly  the  first  day,  of  the  year.  Hence.asitis  known  aid  srgrLy  hot  Jed 

.xoB.  .  serviceable  to  society  than  the  church?  Hcriid“ded  fwil^Mr  A^mitrmig  distractions  serve  as  a  kind  Diving  his  ministry  the  church  has  prospe^ 

1.  OUBCONTBIBUTOES:  To  a  Country  Fireside,  by  Do  dog-fights  contribute  more  to  human  long  been  the  partner  of  the  elder  of  Carnival  for  introducing  our  Lent ;  and  ed  much  in  spiritual  things;  but  like  many 

?y  Vrnam  happiness  and  virtue  than  scholarly  and  s^,ribner)  Mr.  Edward  Seymour  and  J.  Blair  besides,  business  men  are  so  preoccupied  other  churches,  it  has  been  dragging  behind 

Death  of  Prof.  Smith  of  Lane  Seminary.  Con-  eloquent  appeals  to  men  to  love  their  Scribner  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  a  with  unusual  business  cares  as  to  be  unfit-  it  the  chain  of  an  old  debt.  At  the  close  of 

X  8hTiemil“rirnr^  Tofe3d^^^^^^  neighbors  and  walk  humbly  before  God?  year  ago’ Mr.  Seymour's  death  was  an  occa-  ted  for  the  most  profitable  participation  in  the  year  1877.  in  answer  to  the  spirited  ap- 

E.B.  Craven.  Social  Beform  In  the  East.  Only  Is  the  gallows  more  of  a  harmonizer  and  Sion  of  univeisal  regret  in  the  literary  as  well  the  religious  services  of  the  week.  Who  peal  of  its  pastor,  the  congregation  subscrib- 

mg.**¥he civilizer  and  Christianizer,  than  an  insti-  as  publishing  circles  of  this  city.  A  few  will  favor  a  change?  ”  ed  $12,M0,  ih.3^half  of  a  debt^that  had  been 

3.  sunday-echooi  Lesson,  by  Be^  Dr.  ,^hott  E.  Kit-  tution  which  organizes  and  educates  all  months  after,  Mr.  Armstrong  wishing  to  re-  7.  i  .  *  au  ^’^biiled  by  the  alteration  of  their  church 

r.S^n.^S??nlVe7hyS^J:’  ^fsSk%^n  that  is  highest  and  holiest  in  human  na-  tire  from  business.  Mr.  Scribner  took  his  Dn  J.  D.  Krum  writes  elsewhere  of  the  building  in  1873.  This  left  still  a  debt  of 
Ire‘^iwUh^re"‘  ture  and  experience  and  aspiration,  and  younger  brother  into  partnership,  and  the  Representation,  now  before  $12  000,  which  with  the  addition  of  interest 

4.  editobials;  The  Pulpit  and  the  stage,  ^ook-  brings  the  best  human  talent  and  learning  two,  under  the  name  of  Chables  Scbibneb  s  ®  ^  ®  as  come  o  e  con  an  o  some  o  ei  e  ciencies  me  enttot  e 

lyn  Lay  College  and  Biblical  Institute.  Death  ,  ?  ^  ,  Sons  assumed  the  control  of  the  whole  im-  elusions  stated  after  very  careful  consider-  debt  itself,  was  again  increasing.  On  the 

of  J.Bialr  Scribner.  Day  of  Prayer  for  Collegee.  for  instruction,  and  employs  IIIUSIC  and  ...  ..  first  Mondav  of  the  veer  the  njafnr 

Work  among  the  Germans.  Home  Missions  In  ,1  e  *  1  tn  •  i  frwe  mense  establishment.  It  seemed  at  the  time  atioM.  Wc  commend  them  to  the  atten-  nrst  jvionuay  or  tne  year  the  pastor  surprised 

ms'  ^*^FunMai*of  ^rs*^ wiuam'^^  fu  f  a  heavy  load  to  rest  on  such  young  shoulders,  tion  of  all,  especially  such  brethren  as  have  the  congregation  with  an  appeal  in  behalf  of 

of  St.  Louis.  The  Funeral  or  Mrs.  wiiiiara  a.  Salvation  and  education  of  men  and  ^  ^  ^  ,  I.  1  “v.i.-  clearing  of  the  whole  incunihranop  which 

Booth.  ^  „  T  .  ,  but  both  were  full  of  hope  and  ambition  to  not  yet  voted  upon  the  pending  Overture.  ‘'“e  wnoie  incummance,  wnicn 

_  .  .  -  —  .  _  r>iA  1  rv\  r\T*i-kTTkXTVk  r\r  O  If  ia  /\r»l\r  I  *  r  <=»  »  ^  ^  a  dt.-i  r  /-v— 1__  ..  a.  _  j  . 


6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 


the  improvement  of  society  ?  It  is  only 


preserve  the  proud  position  of  the  house 


he  stated  largely  at  $15,000.  Only  a  begin- 


••  ®fS^i”o*nXJt.’2LtetU%y‘Slv“D^  necessary  to  put  the  matter  in  its  proper  t^eir  father’s  honored  name  as  The  notice,  in  another  column,  of  the  ning  of  thj  work,  though  a  most  generous 

The  late  Rev.  Alexander  Reed,  D.b.  light  to  see  how  shallow  and  absurd  are  their  own.  They  entered  with  ardor  ministerial  career  of  Rev.  Alexander  Reed,  one,  was  tten  made — one  elder  promising  to 

^erww>d^^c^^dSr^me*^Fowi^  the  Air,  by  rH  such  superficial  and  misleading  state-  business,  giving  their  personal  at-  who  recently  died  at  Denver,  is  the  loving  one-sisth  of  the  debt.  The  next  Sunday 

tention  to  all  its  details.  A  few  days  since  and  worthy  tribute  of  a  classmate.  It  “lorning,  ;an.  12th,  the  pastor  announced 
7.  Farmer-8  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  Sci-  There  is  room  and  reason  for  all  inno-  Mr.  Blair  Scribner  was  taken  ill  with  a  cold,  will  be  read  with  special  interest  by  all  that  after  t  week’s  work,  only  $1,300  of  the 
entific  and  useful.  Foreign.  cent  and  healthful  recreations.  The  wise  but  not  so  as  to  occasion  any  anxiety.  The  who  knew  its  lamented  subioct  Seemine-  whole  $!», COO  remained  to  be  raised,  and  he 

*■  "Sr*''p^r'’a\'  man  of  the  Scriptures  says  there  is  a  time  very  day  of  his  death  we  were  in  the  store,  j  bis  prime  and  in  the  lieight  of  called  for  aibscriptions  from  the  congrega- 

D.D“”cSr^nflvenm!‘“M^^^^^^^  to  play  as  well  as  to  Work,  a  time  to  laugli  conversing  with  his  brother,  who  spoke  of  his  usefulness,  we  can  only  hope  that  his  ment’s^’nlmf 

^  to  weep.  Religion  has  no  re-  him  as  still  confined  to  the  house,  but  ex-  ^^ny  of  g^  t^ick  aid  fast  that  thf  " "vers  reded 

-  bukefor  amusements  that  are  harmless,  pressed  no  alarm.  A  few  hours  later,  ho  was  uje  vomu?or  brethren  in  the  ministrv  to  as-  •  u  “.^  *7  i  1 1  k  f  needed 

THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  STAGE.  But  things  so  utterly  different  and  remote  at  his  brother’s  bedside,  conversing  pleasant-  .  \  game  devotion  and  sinLeness  “"‘I ^o  ^le  *ield  back  in  order  to 

Tin«a  Anna  Db-kinann  hn«  achieved  a  from  each  Other  as  the  milDit  and  the  ly,  when  at  the  very  moment  of  uttering  some  pme  to  the  same  de%otion  and  singleness  allow  theirnames  to  be  recorded.  It  was  an 

Miss  Anna  Dickinson  has  achieved  a  fiom  each  other  as  the  pulpit  and  the  remark  he  fell  back  and  was  cone  service  of  Christ.  affair  of  a  tew  minutes,  probably  not  more 

high  reputation  as  a  public  lecturer.  Judg-  playhouse,  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  jn  a  Lmont  hi  uaLd  awav^^^^  ~“r  ,  ^he  contributions  were 

ed  by  the  tests  of  the  audiences  she  drew,  nor  brought  close  enough  together  for  promising  voun-  men  of  the  cit  y  The  list  of  churches  damaged  or  consum-  complete,  aid  on  footing  them  up  they  were 

and  the  pay  she  received,  she  has  been  one  comparison.  The  theatre  stands  for  pleas-  though  not  yet  tliirty  had  a  position  of  growing  rapidly.  Elsewhere  to  auount  to  more  than  $2,300— that 

of  the  most  successful  in  the  countrj\  Dur-  ure,  gaiety,  and  mirth  ;  it  sinks  the  thought  g^at  importance,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  nf?ain  to  the  Quincy  Church  of  is,  to  more  ban  a  thousand  dollars  over  the 

ing  the  war  she  rendered  a  great  service  of  care,  and  labor,  and  want,  and  pain,  in  (orgeat  publishing  houses  of  the  country.  Ulinois  ;  and  have  now  to  include  the  First  sum  that  hai  been  asked  for. 

as  she  went  about  like  a  Joan  of  Arc,  stir-  a  swelling  tide  of  joy.  The  pulpit  stands  gjve  our  heartiest  sympathy  alike  to  the  Church  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  old  The  First  ?rosbyterian  church  of  St.  Louis 
ring  up  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  people,  for  duty.  It  represents  the  serious  side  young  wife  and  the  young  brother  and  sister.  Reformed  Church  at  Franklin  Park  (Six  has  thus  walied  out  of  her  Gaza,  and  carried 

Since  then  she  has  launched  herself  into  of  human  life.  It  appeals  to  conscience,  thus  suddenly  bereaved.  Wo  can  well  under-  Mile  Run),  Somerset  county,  in  the  same  away  the  gatts ;  and  she  stands  ready  to  re¬ 
various  reforms,  appearing  chiefly  as  the  and  the  generous  and  humane  sentiments,  stand  how  he  should  be  loved  in  his  own  State;  the  Episcopal  church  rectory  and  new  the  best  werk  which  she  has  done  under 

advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  in  which,  in  and  the  deathless  longings  and  aspirations  family  circle  who  was  so  much  beloved  out  schoolhouse  at  Tallahassee,  Florida  ;  and  aoble  men  in  fetmer  days. 

the  opinion  of  many  of  her  best  friends,  of  the  soul.  It  smites  in  order  to  save,  of  it.  He  was  a  young  man  to  whom  we  had  the  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church,  ■  ““  '  -  - - 

she  showed  a  zeal  that  was  not  according  It  lifts  up  that  august  and  sacred  form  of  become  strongly  attached.  There  was  some-  Boston  Highlands.  The  latter  was  burned  REA.  dr.  7  e.  knox  of  elmira. 
to  knowledge.  About  two  years  ago  she  Duty,  which  commends  and  pleads  with  thing  almost  womanly  in  the  sweetness  and  forenoon  of  Monday,  Jan.  ‘20.  The  The  Elmira  Dily  Advertiser  of  the  17th  iii- 

took  a  new  departure  forsaking  the  plat-  men  by  all  that  is  solemn  and  grand,  terri-  nature.  The  whole  communi-  estimated  at  about  $50,000,  and  the  stant,  speaks  olDr.  Knox  of  that  city  in  a 

form  for  the  stage.  She  turned  actress,  ble  and  sublime.  It  deals  with  tlie  work,  ^y  by  such  a  death.  All  must  ifigurtmce  at  $35,000.  This  church  was  on-  way  that  will  tove  the  interest,  if  it  does 

She  wrote  a  play,  and  appeared  in  it  her-  the  temptations,  the  responsibilities,  the  'y  dedicated  two  years  ago.  Trustees  not  awaken  thianxiety,  of  his  friends  else- 

P  cj, »  VA  .  .  .  tion  promised  so  much,  should  thus  be  taken  "  ,,,  ,  ^  where,  of  whom -.lore  are  thousands  scattered 

self.  Here  she  had  her  first  harsh  rebuff,  sorrows  of  life,  and  it  unveils  the  spiritual  should  look  wel  to  the  temporalities  in  Cental  and  Western  New  York : 


She  wrote  a  play,  and  appeared  in  it  her-  the  temptations,  the  responsibilities,  tlie 
self.  Here  she  had  her  first  harsh  rebuff,  sorrows  of  life,  and  it  unveils  the  spiritual 
The  attempt  was  not  successful.  The  crit-  firmament,  whose  lights  and  influences  are 
ics  said  (whether  moved  by  envy  or  jeal-  needed  for  direction  and  comfort  in  the  day 
ousy  or  secret  hate,  we  know  not)  that  the  and  the  night  of  life.  Pleasure  is,  at  the 
play  was  bad  and  the  acting  worse.  After  most,  a  mere  incident,  a  momentary  re- 
a  few  attempts,  she  gave  it  up,  though  lief,  in  a  life  whose  substance  is  serious, 
seemingly  shaking  her  little  fist  at  her  en-  and  whose  business  is  earnest  and  urgent, 


mourn  that  one  whose  character  and  posi-  ^gjicated  two  years  ago.  Trustees  thianxiety,  of  his  friends  else- 

tion  promised  so  much,  should  thus  be  taken  /^ould  look  well  to  the  temporalities  in  where,  of  whom -lore  are  thousands  scattered 
away  at  the  very  entrance  upon  his  career.  ^  ••  throughout  Cental  and  Western  New  York : 

their  chfiTcre.  and  sextons  should  be  viei- 

c>  >  c-  One  of  the  frenont  occurrences  the  past  tew 

lant,  “  about  these  days.  weeks  has  been  te  laying  up  for  repairs  of  loco- 

DAT  OF  PRAYER  POE  COLLEOES.  -  motive  engines  tUt  have  been  disabled  by  the  so- 

This  day  set  apart  so  generally,  and  with  so  The  Twenty-sixth  Anniversary  of  the  ?he7a“ ompen: 

much  reason,  for  family  ami  public  prayer  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  sation  in  such  ispects,  whether  in  a  man  or  a 

for  the  youth  of  the  land — especially  such  as  city  of  New  York,  occurs  Monday  evening,  will  Ixvindicated.  Dr.  Knox  is  a  loco- 

1.111*^.  .  ”  motive.  In  facte  is  several  steam  engines.  He 


The  excitement  and  the  disappointment  awe.  And  tt.  compare  an  Instltntlon  like  pri„octon  and  signed  by  w,„.  Libby,  Jt.,  Tk-kote 

had  made  her  ill.  For  months  she  was  in  this,  which  endeavors  to  focalize  all  hu-  chairman  of  College  Work,  and  L.  D.  Wish-  -r,  *  xu  »  •  apparently  ml  person,  he  secreted  so  much  vital- 

.  .  ,  ,  .  .  1  •  1  •  1  11  ,  ^  rs  7  .  .  L  ..  be  obtained  at  tlie  Rooms  of  the  Associa-  itVthut  lifcr  seemed  to  fail  him  in  anv  emer- 

an  enforced  retirement,  and  only  last  week  man  learning  and  experience,  and  all  re-  ard.  College  Secretary,  which  recites  very  free  of  charce  gmu?^!  Ifs  a  long  hme  that  ha^“o  we 

was  she  able  once  more  to  appear  before  vealed  truth,  to  show  the  path  of  duty  fully  the  steps  recently  taken  by  several  col-  ’  ‘  _  regret  to^aow  that  the  turning  place  has  been 

the  public,  which  she  did  by  delivering  a  and  smooth  the  way  and  strengthen  the  lego  organizations  in  conjunction  with  repre-  Wo  have  received  the  first  number  of  hoaitli^'^heco”me°8o***mucjrim^h^*^an7 

lecture  to  a  large  audience  in  Chickering  heart  for  the  work  and  burden  of  life,  sentatives  of  our  Young  Men’s  Christian  As-  Africo-American  Presbyterian.  It  is  a  has  aui  urp“t  need  of  rest  tliat  lie  has  persis- 

Hall,  on  “The  Platform  and  the  Stage.”  with  one  that  provides  entertainment  for  sociations,  in  furtherance  of  this  important  fair  pttie  sheet  of  four  pages  and  twenty  tees  V^hTpfrst  Presb^erian^'eSn^vo'^^^^^ 

It  was  partly  a  pei-sonal  explanation,  tell-  its  frolicsome  moods  and  hours,  is  an  un-  annual  appointment  and  that  of  religious  cul-  all  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  a 

*  *  ,  ,  1  ui  •  ture  and  progress  among  students.  Corres-  ’  ,  .  .  ,  that  t  not  only  vei-y  fluttering  to  the  Doctor,  but 

ing  why  she  had  changed  from  the  lyeeum  pardonable  impertinence.  oondenco  has  been  opened  with  the  350  col-  e<lucational  and  moral  welfare  of  its  read- 

to  the  theatre.  But  most  of  her  lecture  -  the  United  States  and  Dominion  of  efs-  The  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Sanders  of  the  f  ^..luSon,  in  substonce  that,  in  v1e*7^f  hTs  hm 

•was  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the  stage.  It  BROOKLYN  LAY  COLLEGE  AND  BIBLICAL  Canada,  and  a  thousand  letters  have  been  ex-  Presbytery  of  Yadkin,  and  stated  supply  “■'!  duties  be- 

■was  a  plausible  plea  for  a  kind  of  amuse-  INSTITUTE.  changed  by  the  students  in  over  one  hundred  of  our  Church  of  Freedmen  in  Wilmington,  Tsible  pastoral  labore\"\he7aU^^^^ 

ment  which  thousands  of  good  men  every-  Since  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Tal mage  from  ^f  ffiegf,  ingfifutions.  N.  C.,  is  the  editor  and  proprietor.  We  f  say  that  in  their  view  his  shite  of  health  had 

,  ,  ,  •  ,  .  .  .  what  was  formerlv  known  as  the  “Tabernacle  r«i  «  ^  i  i  j  i  a  x*  -  j.  i.  mi  •  i.  au*  au  muu(;ea  by  arduous  labors  in  the  months 

where  look  upon  with  profound  misgiving,  "  “  „  ,  The  Secretary  has  also  done  much  to  stir  trust  he  will  aim  at  nothing  more  than  a  nd  years  that  he  has  passed  in  Elmira,  although 

And  for  very  different  and  much  deeper  ”,  ”^7  ,  up  an  interest  by  personal  visitations,  and  a  friendly  rivalry  with  the  Southern  Evan-/*®  Doctor,  in  conversation,  has  iiscrlbed  it  to 

.  ^  .  ...  I  sanized  and  enlarged.  A  Board  of  Trustees  .  ..  J  .  ,  .  , /emporary  climatic  influences  which  he  imagined 


her  ill.  For  months  she  was  in  this,  which  endeavors  to  focalize  all  hu-  chairman  of  College  Work,  and  L.  D.  Wish-  t.  *  lu  »  •  apparently  ail  person,  he  secreted  so  much  vital- 

.  .  .  ,  .  .  1  •  1  •  1  11  ,  ^  r.  7  be  obtained  at  tlie  Rooms  of  the  Associa-  itVthut  lifcr  seemed  to  fail  him  in  anv  emnr- 

;d  retirement,  and  only  last  week  man  learning  and  experience,  and  all  re-  ard.  College  Secretary,  which  recites  very  fvpe  of  charge  Its  a  long  hme  that  ha^“o  w^^ 

4-y-^  frk  aVirixxT  nnfVi  r\f  Hnfir  fnllxr  \r  f.nlron  ftAvom.l  Anl-  ?  *  o  *  A.v/fnnw  t.hnf  fhA  fnwnitarv  nlojaQ  V«ox3 


’  _  regret  that  the  turning  place  has  been 

TIT  ,  •  1  .1  «  j.  .„u  »  reached '  fhc  case  of  our  friend  Dr.  Knox,  whose 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  health  become  so  much  impaired,  and  who 


ing  why  she  had  changed  from  the  lyeeum  pardonable  impertinence, 
to  the  theatre.  But  most  of  her  leotiire 

was  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the  stage.  It  BROOKLYN  LAY  COLLEGE  AND  BIBLICAL 
was  a  plausible  plea  for  a  kind  of  amuse-  INSTITUTE, 

ment  which  thousands  of  good  men  every-  Since  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Talmage  from 
where  look  upon  with  profound  misgiving,  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  “  Tabernacle 


And  for  very  different  and  much  deeper  I  *”f^**“^*”°  ^7®  7”*^  up  an  interest  by  personal  visitations,  and  a  friendly  rivalry  with  the  Southern  Evan-/*®  Doctor,  in  conversauon,  has  iiscrlbed  it  to 

xvjx  J  I-  jraiiized  and  enlarged.  A  Board  of  Trustees  .  j-  j-  i  i  ■  i  i  i  <  .i  :  ,  .  ,  ,  /emporary  climatic  influences  which  he  imagined 

reasons  than  she  attempted  to  answer.  "  e  i  /xuxxr.  fXxm  fho  vnrimic  oxrano-aiicQi  careful  investigation  by  him  has  led  to  the  gelist,  in  whose  columns  much  good  worksettled  Winter  weather  might  remedy.  It  has  been 
MLss  Dickinson  is  a  skilful  rhetorician  **®-®  neen  ciiosen  irom  tne  various  evangencai  conclusions:  Among  the  60,(M)0  .jone  in  vears  oast  bv  Dr  John  ®°™® ‘i"*® '^*^'*  officers  and 

MUSS  DicKinson  is  a  SKiiiui  rneioncian  denominations,  and  the  well  known  character  xxf  ihic  ....a  ^  ^  ^  "'congregation  that  the  pastor  should  take  a  full  re- 

and  an  effeetive  speaker.  She  knows  how  fha  mon  who  havn  airrccd  to  net  in  this  ca  coiiege  stuacius  oi  mis  coumrj  anu  L.inau,i,  fjhedd,  now  again  of  Persia,  and  others  spite  from  his  duties,  which  has  been  frequently 

L>make  the  weaker  appear  the  etronger  ^ n— The  PreBbyterlan  annoencee  itaeC  to  „/ 

reason,  and  on  this  occasion  she  seemed  ted  to  them  will  be  managed  with  liberality  ,  .  ‘ »  n.  »  *  f  pear  semi-monthly,  at  $1  a  year.  i  full  vacaUon  they  were  ready  to  grant  him,  they 

^  .  ,.  ,  ,  ,  .7.  ..  TT  .  .XL  Tx  ,  kind  of  active  work.  As  a  result  of  the  work  *  j  .  took  the  formal  action  recommending  him  to  at- 

to  carry  her  audience  by  pleas  and  persua-  and  discretion.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  of  the  Presby-  upwards  of  1,000  conversions  are  re-  One  of  our  dailv  nauers  reiterates  the  /-  ”**?  service  on  Sunday,  and  refrain 

eions  which,  on  mature  reflection,  their  terian  Church,  Dr.  Ingersoll  of  the  Reformed  •  if  ^'’®***  ®  discretion.  This  the 

.  .  ....  ^  ww  .  ...  w.  ,  .  ported.  marks  of  Rev.  James  H.  Tavlor  in  a  reipt  pastor  will  not  further  resist— action  on  his  nart.  all 

better  judgment  will  reject.  Church,  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt  of  tlie  Baptist  -  of  The  EvANOELisi  so  far  as  will  concede  to  be  the  part  of  prudence!^  The 

TVb  do  nolj  cftrc  to  discuss  tbs  coniD&ra.-  Church,  and  Dr.  Clark  of  the  Methodist  woptt  awono  twp  i^ppmanq  i_  ai_  m  m*a  au  v«i»f  unanimity  of  good  feeling  in  the  church  towards 

we  ao  not  care  to  uisouss  me  compara  consented  to  take  nart  in  the  in-  AMONG  THE  GERMANS.  bear  upon  the  responsibility  of  those  wh^t-  ^he  pastor  is  certainly  very  graUfying-it  must  be 

ttve  value  of  the  lyeeum  and  the  theatre  Church,  have  consenieu  to  taxe  pan  in  tne  m  ^  somewhat  neculiar  but  verv  Interesting  tend  class  meetings  and  take  part  at  /m-  to  him,  _and  it  is  to  his,  friends ;  but  they  and  we 


imagined 
t  has  been 
fleers  and 


WORK  AMONG  THE  GERMANS. 


;  took  the  formal  action  recommending  him  to  at- 

Ono  r.f  our  dnilv  nnnor<5  rpiterafes  the  i-  ^““P*  ®***y  ®**®  ®®*viee  on  Sunday,  and  refrain 
Une  oi  our  daily  papers  reiterates  r  from  pastoral  duties  at  his  discretion.  This  the 

marks  of  Rev.  James  H.  Taylor  in  a  reqit  pastor  will  not  further  resist — action  on  his  part  all 
number  of  The  Evangelist,  so  far  as  will  concede  to  be  the  part  of  prudence.  The 
»  .L  .Lf  unanimity  of  good  feeling  in  the  church  towards 
bear  upon  the  responsibility  of  those  wh^t-  the  pastor  is  certainly  very  gratifying — it  must  be 
tend  class  meetings  and  take  part  at  /m-  to  him,  and  it  is  to  his  friends;  but  they  and  we 


live  value  OI  tne  lyceum  ana  me  meatre  ’  '  ,  .  j  .j-  n  A  somewhat  peculiar  but  very  Interesting  tend  class  meetings  and  take  part  at /m-  to  him,  and  it  is  to  his  mends;  but  they  and  we 

wifb  nnw  ono  Tliif  in  fbo  nmirap  of  bor  struction,  and  liavo  entered  cordially  upon  . .  j  .  ^  x  i-  ..ij.  of  concur  in  the  opinion  of  his  church,  that  his  health 

with  any  one.  But  in  the  coui-se  of  her  ministers  are  good  renre-  “®®ting,  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Knox  mencement  dinners.  “At  every  meetif  of  consulted  if  he  would  accept  the 

lecture  Miss  Dickinson  ventured  to  set  the  I ... +i.x.  Honooiinafiono  toxuSioK  o  and  Seibert,  was  held  at  the  Madison-square  college  alumni,”  says  The  Sun,  “  silveiair-  full  rel^e  instmd  of  continuing  half  duties. 

.  X.  it.  I  •.  Ill  J  sentatives  of  the  denominations  to  which  they  „  .  .  .  .  ”  .  x  j.  -iu  Ain..  Nevertheless,  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  is  to 

stage  over  against  the  puZpif,  and  declared  belong.  They  are  men  of  zeal  according  to  ®burch  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  By  invitation  ed  graduates  recount  with  glee  tbo  J  o  hope  that  even  this  partial  rest  may  ere  long  make 

that  the  former  is  more  serviceable  and  ,  '  i„j„„  nn  of  the  pastor  and  session  the  German  congre-  and  window-breaking  scrapes  of  othepays,  him  himself  again,  and  that  the  present  loss  by 

bedgkln  l«,ikflue»ce  and  work  than  the  f  Ration  that  chnech,  »,.h  their  minister, 'ho  and  .heir  sp»ol,en  are  sr-toted  with  s^te  of  Sd.£»rS,nT.S?'IS 

latter.  The  theatre  is  open  six  nights  in  a  t„  „  document  recentlv  adouted  bv  the  Rev.  _Loui8_3YDJfmTC"“was^r°;Sent.  Prayer  approial.  The  boy,  while  htting  for  pio„e.  be  in  a  stote  of  h^lth  that  shall  justify  him  in  tak- 

week,  while  the  church  in  cloned  everyday  B^rd  of  wan  od.-re-dTn  Gorman,  and  at  ^Seconolnnion  in  warded  that  ho  n.nntbo^^^^^^^  teg  Uf  hw  mnlMndmoa.  work  who,,  «  la  now 

but  one.  Anybody  can  go  to  the  theatre  papers,  the  design  and  plans  of  the  institution  his  remarks  Dr.  Seibert  spoke  afso  foi  a  'rroes  to  eniinire  xvHh  im.  above  with  great  pain, 

by  paj-ing  an  entrance  fee,  but  the  church-  are  clearly  defined.  It  is  not  a  Theological  moments  in  his  own  language.  Thlf  a<^  !!le3s’ion  that  there  he  mav  do  with  limnitv  ®®^®  ministers  in  the  State, 


«s  are  owned  by  the  rich  and  exclusive.  Seminary,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word, 


_ _  _  .  _  I  dresses  were  specially  effective  in  giving  the'lj*re3®ion  that  t  lere  «  d®  with  jpunity  ^  laborious  and  useful  life, 

who  virtually  shut  the  poor  and  ragged  1  nor  a  substitute  for  such  seminaries,  it  does  "®®  ®  Onrwould'think  that  the  influence  ^ofieg^e  and  who  is  now  broken  down  from  overwork. 

-_.x  _ X-U-.X  nef.  undertake  to  license  men  to  nreaeh  the  ^or  German  indifference  and  skepticism  and  One  would  thin R  tiiat  tne  innuonce  f college  too  nreclous  to  be  lost  to  the 


conscience,  an  ge  i  ®  •  Its  declared  design  is  to  have  Christians  with  us.  Strong  erap  lasis  was  pu  upon  jg,,ggy  jg(  referred  tol  terms  of  accustomed  to  labor,  he  sees  so  many  things 

The  theatres  are  thronged,  wiule  the  chur-  for  Christian  work,  to  supply  the  want  which  thought  that  to  Americanize  you  must  ^im^gt  unqualified  coii»mendationby  the  pa-  to  be  done,  which  appeal  to  his  desire  to  do 
£bee  are  only  half  filled.  Therefore,  and  jg  ju  all  the  churches,  for  a  better  quail-  Christianize.  The  recovery  o  vi  a  an  per-  State  witf»o*it  roga|  to  party,  them,  that  he  cannot  rest.  If  he  tries  to  do 

for  similar  reasons,  the  playhouse  is  a  bed  class  of  Sabbath-school  teachers  and  more  to  the  nation  than  the  xhe  Orange  Journal  sayf  “  It  is  <  devoid  of  so.  he  chafes  with  impatience,  which  wears 

more  effective  preacher  of  righteousness  Church  officers.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hoped  “■‘loption  ot  the  English  language,  so  at  allusion  and  parV  spiritag  ^ue  of  upon  him  as  much  as  the  labor  Itself.  What 

than  the  pulpit!  Surely  Miss  Dickinson  that  many  of  the  young  men  who  may  com*  the  training  of  young  men  to  preac  n  er-  p^uPs  epistles.  Indeed  G^eJSnot  in  it  a  he  needs  is  that  complete  diversion  of  mind 

meant  no  disrespect  to  her  audience  by  under  its  influence,  will  be  encouraged  to  en-  **‘®  Pr®®®“t  to  bui  **P  erman  Vfilch  it  woVld.  be  which  is  possible  only  by  removal  to  other 

each  exaggerations  and  sophistries  as  ter  the  ministry  and  aided  in  obtaining  the  churches,  is  n<^  only  t  e  mos  irec  way  o  poggjj^jg  jufer  the  politics  of  the  Governor  scenes.  If  his  people,  instead  of  laying  him 

these.  She  must  know  that  there  are  the  necessary  education.  reachii^  t  e  “  .  ’  uQuulation  ®^®”  ^  suggestion  to  which  anybody  can  aS^.  a®  ^t  were,  in  a  hospital,  would  only 

best  reasons  for  not  opening  the  churches  0“®  important  feature  of  the  proposed  plan  n/the  American  Sabbath  and  o'^i®®*  o**  P®-*^y  grounds.  Every  subject  Is  rnakeV™  “P  ®  8®“®'’®“®  purse,  and  send  him 

every  day  and  night;  that  almost  eveiy  ^ 


aocievy  in  the  city  has  two  or  three  meet-  ®'^®«7  Saturday  eve- 


^rqurrexcepttona!  torer;:t  and^  -‘o”®’  ®®  ^ «  7“"®  the  State.”  and  with  i®^  ®7r  ^fmn  to  take 

^  Herein  Gov.  MeCleilan  has  set  an  examnle  tn  AhnoIntA  rfH^*  where  it  suited  them  among 


lugs  tor  •oclal  InteroouMe,  and  humane  This  exercise  hae  been  commeneed  and  Is  nreeslon,  aoteniOT'in**Jnera”  ”ut*Ml”tlM  wUiV” 

work  andrellgiouBeonferenee.e.e.7week,  a„,ttog  a  veLr  eneeun«ing  Intereat  among  - ^meTom  Ir^trgeneml  C!  o,*"  mf:  lakm  and  mountelne,  „d  at 

and  is  supporting  missions  and  chariUes  Sabbath-school  teachers.  The  four  pastors  HOME  MI88I0  .  elevated,  and  the  whole  business  the^sameTirf  pleasant  society  among 

for  the  poor.  She  probably  knows  that  above  named  conduct  the  service  in  rotation.  On  last  Sabbath  evening  the  Presby  te-  governing  advanced  lo  a  better  foot!  th  h  Pr^^terians;  or  in  the  south  of 

poor  and  dirty  and  ragged  people  have  no  Besides  this  Sabbath-school  instruction  and  rlan  churches  of  Washington  united  in  a  jygt,  go  goon  as  it  shall  bicome  as  custom  F  *  f  d  i  tT^l®  W*8*‘*''  the  Chan- 

desire  to  sit  in  the  pews  of  Dr.  Hall’s  other  public  lectures,  lessons  are  given  to  mass  meeting  at  the  New  York-avenue  as  it  is  already  croditalle,  for  men  in  bl^h  ’d°  Jei®®Y  Guernsey;  or  among 

church  nor  of  SL  Thomas’s  church,  and  those  who  enroll  themselves  as  students,  in  church.  In  addition  to  a  large  attendance  positions  to  give  attention  to  their  duties  th  t’i  s  Switzerland;  they  might 

■would  feel  as  much  out  of  place  there  as  Biblical  Theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  churches,  many  Congressmen,  solely  for  their  proper  ^scharge  and  not  «t  hone  coming  back  in  the 

in  the  boxes  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Bible,  Chris-  judges,  and  public  men  of  high  position  all  at  the  dictation  and  for  the  ^vantage  of  Autumn  a  new  m®”’ 

and  they  would  be  treated  as  intruders  at  ^  ma“  T  ’  ^  andlnfluence  were  present.  Justice  Strong  ?uri“cur8£  thi  ^oroMaborTn  th®  Church  in  which  h^ 

Ute  Acmi.mygnd  atW^l^k-s<te  quloklj  .  b,mi«,  Imi.li„te.  Zhteh  .h.hl 

as  at  any  church  In  the  city.  churches  of  Brooklyn,  and  for  the  re-  Kendall.  Short  ad-  P^®®  ^  “^®  J®  8®**°®!  system,  by  required  for  such  a  “ 

“The  pulpit  is  less  sensational  than  the  interests  which  they  have  in  common  dr®®®®®  ^y  Jusli®®  Strong  and  of  a  schooling  su^nt  to'wh'lh®*  7k7  ®^  ®®‘“'8®  *^®J^ 

stage.”  But  is  it  less  serviceable  on  that  our  Historical  Societies  are  doing  for  I>r.  Sheldon  Jackson.  ties  of  the  citizen,  andenlarging^Tte  field  hJ  i^H^^h^hiT^dsomely.  We  do  not 

aoeount?  Is  there  not  a  constant  protest  the  secular  and  literary  Interests  of  the  com-  On  the  Friday  preceding  Drs.  Kendall  [^1  i^to^soTsVlS^^  agriculture  like  t^meddle  iS  fanidy 
against  anything  approaching  sensational-  munities  in  which  they  are  established.  and  Jackson  held  a  meeting  with  the  Pres-  channels  in  which  tli  youthful^  of  will  permit  R>®**®*d5  to  furnish  the  money, 

ism  in  the  pulpit,  as  an  impropriety  and  The  building  formerly  known  as  the  South  byterian  ladies  of  the  city.  the  State  may  find  enfloyment  ®®®®try  of  to  be  one  of  done  the  better. 

The  sooner  the  tning  I 


I  conduct  the  service  in  rotation.  On  last  Sabbath  evening  tne  Fresoyte-  governing  advanced  lo  a  better  footin  the  d  PresV^*^*’*®  ’  *^^®  ®®®I^  ®I 

Sabbath-school  instruction  and  rlan  churches  of  Washington  united  in  a  just  so  soon  as  it  shall  bicome  ascustomar^’  E  i*"d  1  the^^®  ^*®***' ’  o>*  the  Chan- 
lectures,  lessons  are  given  to  mass  meeting  at  the  New  York-avenue  as  it  is  already  croditalle,  for  men  In  hii^'  Tni®®y  ®^  Guernsey;  or  among 


THE  PUNERAL  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH. 

This  excellent  lady,  whose  alarming  illness 
wo  mentioned  in  our  last  paper,  died  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  14th  instant.  To  many  friends  tho 
announcement  was  a  sad  surprise ;  and  it  was 
well  nigh  such  to  her  immediate  family.  Up 
to  a  day  or  two  before  her  death,  her  physi¬ 
cians  regarded  her  symptoms  as  favorable, 
and  she  was  looking  forward  to  years  of  re^ 
stored  health.  But  the  hope  of  herself,  and 
fond  anticipation  of  her  husband  and  children 
gathered  at  her  bedside,  was  not  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  Yet  even  when  this  became  apparent 
to  those  around  her,  it  was  not  so  to  herself, 
and  the  announcement  that  her  end  was  very 
near,  was  received  with  surprise,  and  as  the 
short  hours  and  moments  passed,  she  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  it  could  be  death. 

Although  coming  ere  she  was  aware,  she 
was  prepared,  as  she  had  ever  been  since  she 
first  professed  Christ  in  her  youth ;  and  now 
her  death  chamber  was  not  so  much  a  place 
of  weeping  as  a  place  of  privilege.  It  was  a 
scene  of  perfect  peace,  as  without  the  loss  of 
a  faculty,  and  calm  and  free  from  pain,  she 
lay  looking  death  in  the  face,  and  giving  back 
answers  of  peace  and  assurances  of  unfalter¬ 
ing  trust  to  those  at  her  bedside.  Indeed 
faith  had  become  such  a  fixed  habit  of  her 
mind  that  death  had  no  terrors  nor  the  grave 
any  gloom. 

Mrs.  Booth  was  buried  from  the  Four¬ 
teenth-street  church  on  Friday,  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Attending  much  upon  the  ministry 
of  her  sons,  who  are  pastors  respectively  of 
the  University-place  church,  and  of  the  First 
church  of  Englewood,  it  nevertheless  seemed 
very  fitting  to  have  the  funeral  services  in 
the  old  church,  so  fraught  with  precious 
memories  to  this  bereaved  family  during  the 
long  ministry  of  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith.  Here 
was  gathered  a  large  congregation,  including 
many  members  of  the  church,  but  still  more 
from  other  churches,  among  whom  were  some 
of  our  most  eminent  citizens.  The  services 
were  simple  and  solemn.  The  choir  sang 
“  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee,”  and  “  Rock  of 
Ages,”  and  between  came  tlie  very  appropri¬ 
ate  Scripture  selections  and  the  address  of 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Marling,  from 
which  we  are  permitted  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract : 

We  are  here  to-day  to  comfort  the  mourning 
and  admonish  the  living,  rather  than  to  eulogize 
the  dead,  who  has  passed  beyond  our  sphere. 
Within  fitting  limits,  however,  it  is  permissible  to 
“glorify  God  in”  those  whom  his  grace  has  en¬ 
abled  to  live  Christian  lives,  and  to  “  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous.”  No  lesson  is  more  helpful  to 
survivors  than  the  simple  story  of  a  life  well 
lived. 

The  story  of  this  life  may  be  summed  up  and 
characterized  in  a  single  sentence:  It  was  the 
home  life  of  a  Christian  wowion— words  soon 
spoken,  but  meaning  a  groat  deal.  The  departed 
was  the  child  of  a  Christian  home,  and  her  char¬ 
acter  was  formed  under  the  hallowed  influences 
clustering  there.  In  early  life  she  came  as  a  sin¬ 
ner  to  the  Saviour,  trusted  in  him  for  pardon, 
confessed  his  name,  w-as  enrolled  among  bis  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  entered  on  his  active  service.  That 
youthful  confession  she  maintained  until  the  end, 
speaking  in  the  closing  days  of  the  faith  of  forty 
years  ago  as  supporting  her  still.  She  was  joined 
in  a  most  congenial  and  happy  marriage  to  him 
who  is  now  left  to  mourn  her  removal.  There 
were  children  in  that  bouse  already.  It  is  much, 
and  it  is  enough,  to  say  that  these,  equally  with 
her  own,  learned  to  count  and  call  her  “  Mother.” 
Six  children  were  born  to  her,  and  were  so  trainedi 
and  consecrated  to  God  in  prayer  by  father  and 
mother,  that  every  one  of  them,  in  their  younger 
days,  accepted  and  confessed  Christ.  Two  of 
these  died  in  early  manhood ;  the  rest  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  soothe  her  dying  hours.  Home  was 
made  attractive  to  them  all  by  unfailing  love,  and 
uqt  less  by  the  law  that  pervaded  all  its  life.  01 
this  church,  here  and  in  its  former  location,  she 
was  au  interested  and  active  member.  In  formefl 
days  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school,  an« 
led  most  of  her  scholars  to  the  Saviour.  It  mighfl 
|je  written  of  her,  os  of  Dorcas,  “  This  woman  wa* 
fidl  of  good  works  and  aJms-deeds,  which  sbfl 
did.”  And  to-day  there  might  be  present  heic-B 
perhaps  there  is — a  company  of  “  widows  stand* 
ing  by  and  weeping,  showing  the  coats  and  gai* 
monte  which  she  made  while  she  was  with  tbem.^l 
Many  a  missionary  was  cheered  at  home  by  hoH 
hospitalities,  and  abroad  by  her  letters  of  sympa^l 
thy.  Both  principle  and  taste  kept  here  a  simpl^l 
life,  made  up  of  home  duties,  home  pleasures,  an^| 
religious  and  benevolent  activities,  and  inspired 
repugnance  to  the  gaieties  of  fashion  which  weiflB 
within  her  easy  reach,  while  quickening  a  zest  f(^| 
purer  social  enjoyments.  Failing  health,  remo^H 
al,  and  other  circumstances,  caused  her  to  be 
cently  but  a  rare  attendant  at  this  sanctuar^^H 
but  the  singular  privilege  was  hers,  and  rich^H 
she  enjoyed  it,  of  sitting  under  the  ministry, 
town  and  in  the  country,  of  two  of  her  sons — b^H 
ing  thus  in  some  connection  with  three  churehc^l 
and  as  many  pastors. 

-The  last  year  of  her  life  was  one  of  much  si^H 
fering  in  mind  and  body ;  but  God  sustained  hi^^| 
and  enabled  her  to  do  much  in  sustaining  tho^H 
around  her.  The  closing  scene  was  one  of  qui^H 
restful  faith ;  physical  pain  mercifully  abated, 
the  mind,  in  its  commanding  strength,  calmly 
fearlessly  confronting  the  inevitable  issue. 
blessed  Lord  was  with  her,  she  testified,  al,!- 
time.  The  “  sting  ”  of  death  was  gone ;  the  ” 
tory  ”  was  hers,  not  the  grave’s. 

Such  were  tho  leading  features — and  modora^^f 
ly  stated,  as  many  here  present  could  teetify-^^| 
the  life  now  ended.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
must  have  been  before  the  mind  such  an  idealHH 
that  of  “  the  virtuous  woman,”  whose  "  prici^^H 
above  rubies,”  delineated  in  the  Book  of  Prove^^H 
chap.  xxxi.  ? — 

“  The  i.  't  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trii4Al|t 
So  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil. 

She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil, 

All  the  days  of  her  life. 

She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor; 

Tea,  she  reacbeth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.^^^l 

Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing, 

And  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom, 

And  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

She  louketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household 
And  eateth  not  the  bread  of  Idleness.  ’ 

Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ; 

Her  husband  also,  and  be  praisetb  her. 

Favor  Is  deceitful,  and  beauty  Is  vain ; 

But  a  woman  that  fearetb  the  Lord,  she  shall 
praised." 

Or  this  brief  picture  from  the  New  Teetai^^^l 
“  Well  reported  of  for  good  works,  if  she 
brought  up  children,  have  lodg^  3trangcrs,^^^^| 
washed  the  saints’  feet,  have  relieved  the 
have  diligently  follow^  every  good  work.’*^^^^H 
One  of  her  children  tells  me :  “  My 
strong  in  her  womanhood;  there  was 
masculine  about  her.”  We  have  an  exatnplf^^^^l 
of  the  noble  career  open  to  a  true 
takes  the  place  in  life  which  God  meant 
and  seeks  to  fill  it  in  his  fear— that  Is, 
home.  She  cannot  do  a  man’s  work,  but 
be  his  companion,  counsellor,  and  coinforterj^^^^H 
ther  of  father,  brother,  husbaiid,  or  son. 
these  she  is  felt  as  an  inspiration  in  the 
world ;  while  in  training  daughters,  she  is 
ing  a  succession  of  mothers  to  the  next 
tion.  It  is  the  “  Grandmother  Lois  ” 

“  Mother  Eunice  ”  that  hand  down  the  pri^^^^H 
heirloom  of  “  unfeigeod  faith  ”  to  many  a 
Timothy. 

A  Cbristless  woman  is  one  of  the  sadde^^^^H 
Jecte  in  the  world.  How  can  she  live  in 
natural  divorce  from  her  soul’s  rightful 
But  a  woman  who  trusts,  loves,  and 
Saviour  with  all  her  heart,  has  found  the 
true  blessedness  for  herself,  and  of  being 
ing  beyond  all  price  to  those  she  loves. 
woman,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  are 
to  her  burial  to-day.  God  send  us  sucl^^^^^H 
generation  to  generation,  to  bless  all  our 
A  prayer  by  Dr.  William  Adams  (in 
grateful  recognition  of  the  goodness 
in  the  beautiful  life  that  was  ended, 
gled  with  tender  sympathy  for  the 
family  gathered  around  her  bier) 
very  touching  funeral  service. 
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JHCnfstftfit  atiTT  enurclifis. 


NEW  YORK. 

Vew  Tork. — Bev.  J.  Munro  Gibson,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago,  preached  a  vigorous  discourse  last 
Sunday  morning  at  the  Forty-eighth-street 
Collegiate  church,  from  the  twelfth  verse  of 
the  97ta  Psalm.  God’s  holiness  a  reason  for 
the  rejoicing  of  his  people,  was  the  general 
theme  of  the  preacher. 

Brooklyn. — The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Eev.  L.  E..  Foote  over  the 
Throop-avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  was  marked  by  pleasant  commemorative 
services  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  2.  The  church 
was  trimmed  with  evergreens  and  Sunday- 
school  banners,  and  appropriate  words  were 
disposed  about  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Darwin  E. 
James,  of  the  church  session,  introduced  the 
proceedings  by  saying  that  they  had  met  un¬ 
der  very  pleasant  auspices.  When  Mr.  Foote 
first  came  to  the  church  five  years  ago  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  few  members,  only  137. 
Within  the  five  years  548  members  had  been 
added  to  that  number,  and  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  was  about  575.  The  members  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  pastor  that  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  tlie  increase. 
Turning  to  him,  Mr.  James  said  :  “  I  am  com¬ 
missioned  to  present  you  with  a  watch  which 
was  paid  for  by  244  members  of  the  church. 
This  is  an  indication  that  you  are  beloved  by 
all  your  people.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  you  with  this  watch.  After  we 
bought  it  money  kept  coming  in,  and  is  com¬ 
ing  in  yet;  I  got  some  to-night.  Well,  we 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  money. 
We  knew  that  Mr.  Foote  Wiis  blessed  with  a 
good  wife.  A  good  man  does  not  amount  to 
P)ucb  if  he  has  a  poor  wife.  (Laughter.)  I 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  Mrs.  Foote  in  be¬ 
half  Of  the  ladles  of  the  church  with  this  en¬ 
velope."  Mr.  Foote  in  reply  said  that  he  had 
been  surprised  many  times  in  his  life,  but  he 
had  never  such  a  complete  surprise  as  the 
present.  He  had  two  ears,  and  he  kept  them 
for  the  most  part  open,  but  he  bad  heard 
nothing  about  this.  The  five  years  he  had 
spent  among  his  friends  in  Throop  avenue 
had  been  very  happy  years  to  him.  In  clos¬ 
ing  he  thanked  his  congregation  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  affection,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  occasion  would  have  the  effect  of  uniting 
their  hearts  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  long  metre 
doxology  was  then  sung.  A  motto  under  the 

1878  Beloved,”  was  then  unveiled.  It  read 
“  1879  Watch-ed.”  The  remainder  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  spent  in  a  sociable  manner.  Before 
the  close  Mr.  Foote  thanked  the  congregation 
in  behalf  of  his  wife  for  the  kind  remem¬ 
brance  of  her.  Eefreshinents  were  then 
served. 

Chaamont. — The  Week  of  Prayer  was  ob¬ 
served  by  union  services,  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  churches  uniting.  They  real¬ 
ized  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  was  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  The 
new  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  J.  V. 
D.  Shurts,  has  been  with  them  not  quite  one 
year,  but  in  that  time  he  has  gained  hosts  of 
friends.  He  draws  and  holds  large  congre¬ 
gations.  All  are  hoping  and  praying  for 
much  fruit  from  his  ministry. 

Olean. — Eev.  H.  M.  Curtis  signalized  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  of  this 
church,  Dec.  22d,  by  a  historical  sermon, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  the  early  days  of 
the  church.  It  appears  that  the  first  records 
of  the  church  had  disappeared  for  many 
years,  but  the  search  of  Mr.  Curtis  brought 
them  to  light,  and  valuable  information  was 
obtained  by  him  from  the  few  remaining  pio¬ 
neer  re.ddents ;  so  that  he  was  able  to  give 
a  more  full  and  reliable  narrative  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  times,  than  had  previously  been  written. 
It  was  organized  in  1822  by  Eev.  Wm.  Stone, 
with  five  male  and  three  female  members,  all 
of  whom  had  been  connected  with  churches 
at  the  East.  The  same  day  Anson  King,  Abi- 
jah  C.  Warren,  and  Norman  Smith  were  cho¬ 
sen  ruling  elders.  Previous  to  this,  mission¬ 
aries  had  visited  the  place,  especially  those 
apostolic  fathers,  John  Spencer  and  Eobert 
Hubbard.  After  struggling  along  for  a  lew 
years,  this  organization  passed  away,  and 
not  until  the  Fall  of  1838  did  the  present 
church  come  into  life.  To  George  Atkin, 
who  moved  into  the  place  fromOberlin,  Ohio, 
is  to  be  ascribed  its  formation.  The  dis- 
eourse  was  of  great  interest  to  a  large  con¬ 
gregation,  and  it  has  since  been  published. 
The  pastor  is  deserving  of  commendation  for 
rescuing  from  oblivion  the  incidents  of  Chris¬ 
tian  devotion  in  other  days,  here  set  forth. 

Green  Iilaud. — Editor  Evangelist:  Your  an¬ 
nouncement  last  week  that  Eev.  J.  W.  Whit¬ 
field  closed  his  labors  with  the  church  in 
Green  Island  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  old 
year,  was  premature,  as  he  is  still  preaching 
in  Green  Island,  although  intending  to  leave 
soon,  having  received  an  invitation  to  return 
to  his  former  field  of  labor  in  Canastota, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.  Brother  Whitfield 
goes  back  at  the  request  of  the  Beformed 
and  Independent  churches,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  preaching  to  them  as  one  congrega¬ 
tion.  From  their  former  experience  with 
Mr.  Whitfield  as  a  Christian  minister,  they 
believe  they  can  be  agreed  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  at  his  lips,  persuaded  that  he  will 
consider  the  things  that  make  for  peace,  and 
not  those  that  breed  discord  and  division. 
They  await  hie  return  with  much  anxiety, 
and  hope  the  Lord  will  prosper  the  work  of 
his  hands. 

Csmiag. — The  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Coming  (Eev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill  pastor)  has  re¬ 
cently  taken  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  fa¬ 
vored  debt-paying  brotherhood  of  churches, 
and  so  quietly  withal  that  outsiders  had  not 
become  generally  aware  of  the  auspicious  and 
inspiriting  movement.  Touching  the  partic¬ 
ulars,  we  have  a  private  note  from  our  much- 
esteemed  friend,  the  pastor,  from  which  we 
venture  to  quote  a  few  sentences,  though 
written  but  as  memoranda : 

“The  congregation  made  a  strong  and  unit¬ 
ed  move.  The  result:  our  debt  of  S6,000, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  over  for 
contingencies,  all  secured.  It  has  been  won¬ 
derful — the  success  of  the  effort;  all  have 
shown  such  a  willingness,  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  and  the  whole  thing  has  been  done  with 
such  rare  good  feeling.  At  first  there  was  a 
feeling  that  it  could  not  be  done — at  least  the 
whole  amount  raised — this  year;  and  so  a 
plan  was  actually  proposed  to  try  and  do  it 
in  two  years.  But  we  could  not  feel  that  this 
would  be  successful  in  the  end,  and  it  was 
suggested.  Let  us  do  it  at  once.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  matter  short,  with  the  heart}’ 
oodperation  of  some  of  our  leading  men,  we 


went  to  work — preached  a  sermon,  among  oth-  ] 
er  things,  on  Debts  in  General,  with  Special 
Eeference  to  Church  Debts;  and  the  result 
now  is  as  already  stated.  Done  in  a  quiet 
way,  with  no  undue  excitement,  and  withal 
so  cordially,  it  is  a  cause  of  congratulation 
all  around.  O  how  much  easier  we  breathe ! 
So  here  it  is,  you  see,  another  church  out  of 
debt,  and  we  praise  the  Lord  for  it.  Perhaps 
this,  our  happy  experience,  may  stimulate 
other  churches  in  the  same  direction.  It 
makes  every  interest  brighter  and  more  hope¬ 
ful,  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  such  a 
genuine  and  hearty  move,  does  it  not  become 
a  promise  for  the  future  ?  ” 

We  congratulate  pastor  and  congregation 
in  Coming,  and  hold  up  their  example  for 
imitation.  So  long  as  a  single  church  is  in 
debt,  the  righteous  process  of  liquidation 
should  go  on. — Ed.  Evan. 

Elba. — This  congregation  have  united  in  a 
hearty  call  to  Eev.  John  E.  Baker,  chaplain 
of  the  Monroe  County  Penitentiary  at  Eoches- 
ter.  His  answer  has  not  yet  been  received, 
but  it  will  be  a  great  disappointment  if  it  is 
not  favorable. 

Sweden. — Eev.  James  Eobertson  has  resign¬ 
ed  the  charge  of  this  church,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  times  leading  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  his  salary.  The  society  have  paid 
him  more  the  past  two  years  than  they  ever 
paid  before,  and  now  feel  unable  to  continue 
it.  Mr.  Eobertson  is  a  young  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  originality  and  pulpit  power, 
popular  with  all  classes,  and  has  a  record  of 
successful  work  since  leaving  the  seminary. 
He  ought  not  to  be  long  unemployed,  and  had 
WO  a  system  to  bring  together  the  needing  and 
the  needed,  he  would  not  be. 

Port  Byron. — Eev.  W’aller  tiohdict  recently 
gave  a  popular  lecture,  “  Suliny  bays  in  Italy,’’ 
passed  in  1872,  to  a,  large  and  appreciative 
audience  he?e,  with  so  much  gratification  to 
the  hearers  that  he  was  requested  to  give  a 
second  lecture  in  continuation  of  the  subject, 
which  was  received  with  equal  favor.  The 
proceeds  were  equally  divided  between  his 
own  and  the  other  Sabbath-schools  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  He  has  been  successful  in  a  movement 
commenced  the  last  Sabbath  in  December,  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  a  debt  of 
over  a  thousand  dollars  that  has  long  been  an 
annoyance  to  the  society. 

Binghamton. — The  farewell  discourse  of  Eev. 
Dr.  Gulliver  was  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  as  regards  both  subject  and  treatment. 
After  a  reference  to  his  ministerial  life  at  the 
East  and  the  West,  he  sketched  the  state  of 
things  brought  about  in  many  a  western  set¬ 
tlement  by  the  greed  of  a  small  class  of  ava¬ 
ricious  men,  who  succeeded  in  getting  into 
their  hands  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  evils  resulting 
from  wealth  in  the  hands  of  such  men.  The 
discourse  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Ilepubli- 
can  of  the  next  day.  Our  correspondent.  Prof. 
Mears,  refers  to  it  somewhat  fully  in  a  letter 
which  we  have  in  type,  and  which  will  appear 
next  week. 

Springwater. — This  congregation,  so  long 
ministered  to  by  Eev.  William  Hunter,  has 
met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Arnold  Grey,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  church  forthirty-five  years.  He  has  lived 
in  the  town  from  early  manhood,  practised 
medicine  the  past  fifty-four  years,  and  al¬ 
though  81  years  of  age,  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  was  four  hours  in  the  saddle  on 
his  ride. 

Bochester.— Mr.  Thomas  Dransfteld,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Central  church,  who  has  been  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  connected 
with  the  German  United  Evangelical  Salem 
church,  of  which  Eev.  C.  Siebenpfeifer  is  pas¬ 
tor,  since  its  organization  five  years  ago,  has 
been  reluctantly  compelled  to  resign.  This 
church  is  an  offshoot  from  the  church  now 
ministered  to  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Pick,  which 
has  become  Independent.  Mr.  Siebenpfeifer 
was  its  pastor  fifteen  years  before  the  colony 
went  off,  during  all  which  time  Mr.  Drans- 
fleld  was  in  charge  of  that  school.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  management  of 
both,  and  now  leaves  the  Salem  school  in 
charge  of  the  pastor.  The  teachers  part  with 
him  with  great  regret,  and  a  few  evenings  ago 
gave  expression  to  their  esteem  and  affection 
for  him  at  an  impromptu  gathering  at  his  res¬ 
idence,  by  piesenting  him  with  a  beautiful 
Eogers  group,  “The  Council  of  War." 

Canandaigua. — This  church  has  just  put  in 
their  superior  new  organ,  which  is  to  be  ful¬ 
ly  tested  by  a  famous  organist,  H.  C.  Eddy 
of  Chiivigo,  at  a  grand  concert,  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  28th  inst. 

Hewark. — The  pa.storal  services  of  Eev.  A. 
Parke  Burgess  are  more  highly  valued  by 
this  congregation  than  they  are  by  himself, 
as  appears  by  the  action  taken  at  their  recent 
annual  meeting.  He  is  manifestly  strong  in 
the  love  of  his  people,  and  well  is  it  for  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  that  they  are  ably  and  faith¬ 
fully  served,  to  make  frank  acknowledgment 
of  it.  Hearts  are  knit  and  hands  are  united, 
and  the  good  cause  is  set  forward  in  church 
and  neighborhood. 

Ancram  Lead  llinei.  —  The  Presbyterian 
church  at  Ancram  Lead  Mines  having  been 
repaired  and  remodelled,  was  reopened  for 
public  worship  Jan.  12th.  Eev.  W.  N.  Sayre 
of  Pine  Plains,  who  ministered  to  this  peo¬ 
ple  for  several  years,  preached  an  appropri¬ 
ate  sermon  from  Haggal  ii,  7,  “I  will  fill 
this  house  with  glory,  salth  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,”  in  which  he  impressively  portrayed 
“  the  true  glory  of  the  Christian  sanctuary.” 
Eev.  Emory  Van  Wagoner,  the  present  stated 
supply,  conducted  the  other  parts  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  church  was  filled  with  an  atten¬ 
tive  audience.  The  changes  which  have  been 
made  are  decided  improvements.  This  church 
was  lately  organized  with  twenty  members 
from  the  church  of  Pine  Plains.  Since  its 
organization,  twenty -three  members  have 
been  added.  The  prospects  of  increased 
growth  are  favorable. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. — At  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  (shortly  after  two  o’clock)  the  fine  chapel 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  (Dr.  J.  F. 
Stearns  pastor)  was  discovered  on  fire.  The 
chapel  was  destroyed  save  its  massive  walls, 
and  the  church  and  National  State  bank  ad¬ 
joining,  much  damaged.  The  firemen  work¬ 
ed  bravely,  but  the  fire  soon  spread  to  the 
church  building  and  caught  on  the  roof  over 
the  pulpit.  A  hole  was  cut  in  the  roof  of  the 
church  and  a  ladder  raised  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  skylight.  While  thus  at  work  the  glass 
dome  of  the  skylight  fell  in  with  a  terrific 
crash.  William  Exali,  a  fireman  standing  on 


the  ladder,  was  knocked  senseless  by  the 
fragments  of  the  heavy  glass,  and  severely 
injured.  Meanwhile  the  fire  extended  to  the 
roof  of  the  State  bank  building  and  a  factory 
in  the  rear;  but  after  three  hours’  hard  work, 
the  firemen  got  the  flames  under  control. 
During  the  fire  the  bell  of  the  First  church 
was  tolled  by  some  of  the  firemen,  and  this 
brought  a  number  of  the  prominent  members 
of  that  church  to  the  spot,  and  tlie  latter  did 
good  service  in  removing  books  and  other 
property  from  the  building.  The  chapel 
building,  which  was  two-story  brown  stone, 
used  as  a  lecture-room,  parlors,  and  infant 
school-room  on  the  first  floor,  and  for  a  Sun- 
day-school-room  on  the  second  floor,  was 
completely  destroyed  interiorly,  with  all  the 
handsome  furniture.  The  church  was  badly 
burned  over  the  pulpit,  the  frescoed  walls  are 
blackened  with  smoke,  and  the  carpets  ruin¬ 
ed.  The  loss  on  the  chapel  is  estimated  at 
from  $10,000  to  $12,000,  and  that  on  the  fur¬ 
niture  at  $3,000.  The  church  is  estimated  to 
be  damaged  to  the  extent  of  S4.000  or  $5,000. 
The  massive  stone  walls  of  the  chapel  are 
standing,  apparently  unharmed.  It  is  thought 
that  the  chapel  was  set  on  fire,  the  rear  doors 
having  been  found  open  by  Private  Watch¬ 
man  Corbitt  and  Officer  Carroll  soon  after  the 
fire  was  discovered.  The  sexton,  Mr.  Major, 
says  he  banked  the  fires  and  left  everything 
safe  at  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  night. 

The  old  First  church  is  an  historical  build¬ 
ing.  None  more  so  in  all  the  land.  It  was 
erected  in  1797,  the  cornerstone  being  laid  by 
Eev.  Alexander  McWhorter.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  roof  was  altered,  and  a  number 
of  imorovements  were  mad?  in  the  interior, 
the  oeilihg  being  frescoed  lii  a  very  elegant 
manner.  The  Sunday-school  building  was 
ei’ected  some  seven  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of 
$48,000,  and  together  with  tlie  old  chapel 
formed  the  finest  and  most  capacious  Sunday- 
school  rooms  in  New  Jersey. 

Roseville. — On  Sunday  morning  last  the 
Eev.  C.  T.  Haley,  the  pastor  of  the  Roseville 
Presbyterian  church — a  suburb  of  Newark — 
surprised  his  congregation  by  reading  to 
them  his  resignation  of  a  post  he  has  filled 
with  great  faithfulness  and  acceptance  for 
the  long  period  of  eighteen  years.  The  rea¬ 
sons  assigned  for  this  step  are  failing  heaith 
and  the  need  of  perfect  rest.  A  meeting  of 
the  congregation  was  called  to  consider  the 
step  thus  taken  by  tlieir  esteemed  pastor.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  they  will  urge  him  to 
withdraw  his  resignation,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  his  labors  sliall  bo  resumed  on 
the  full  restoration  of  his  health. 

Uetuchen. — The  Session  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  have  just  issued  a  timely  “Sessional 
Letter,”  drawn  up  by  the  pastor  (Rev.  J.  G. 
Mason),  w’ho  will  soon  enter  upon  his  second 
year  of  labor.  It  first  refers  to  the  financial 
situation,  which  has  been  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  two  years,  the  congregation 
having  contributed  $8,500  to  wipe  out  their 
indebtedness  and  for  current  expenses,  and 
$G00  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  more 
strictly  spiritual  work  of  the  church  is  also 
in  a  healthy  condition,  twenty-four  having 
been  received  by  letter  and  thirty-seven  on 
profession  of  their  faith. 

Atlantic  City. — The  weather  on  Jan.  14th 
was  delightful  for  a  Winter’s  trip  to  the  sea¬ 
side,  and  a  special  car  furnished  by  the  Cam¬ 
den  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  conveyed  a  com¬ 
pany  of  ministers  and  ladies  to  Atiantic  City 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  new  Presby¬ 
terian  chapel.  The  excellent  sermon  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Few’smith  of  Newark,  proving  that 
the  Church  is  the  divinely  appointed  channel 
of  spiritual  life  to  the  world,  awakened  a  de¬ 
sire  for  its  publication.  In  one  year,  under 
the  labors  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Kellogg,  a  very 
flourishing  Sabbath-school  has  been  estsib- 
lished,  and  leaving  behind  the  toils  and  trou¬ 
bles,  which  are  past,  the  churcli  of  Atlantic 
City  looks  forward  with  joyful  hope  to  a  new 
spiritual  life.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  if 
the  debt  incurred  in  building  this  chapel 
could  be  promptly  liquidated. 

PENN  S  Y  t,V  ANI A . 

Easton.  — The  First  Presbyterian  pastor. 
Rev.  Frank  E.  Miller,  has  prepared  a  neat 
pocket  list  of  Topics  for  the  Prayer-meeting, 
extending  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  26.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  little  pamphlet  of  ten  pages 
is  taken  up  with  a  Directory  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  latter  seems  to  be  thoroughly  organ- 
ize<l — under  the  motto  “  To  every  man  his 
work.”  The  last  page  of  the  cover  has  this 
sentence:  “Think,  read,  and  pray  about  the 
Topic  for  next  meeting” — and  this  mid-page 
exhortation  is  preceded  and  followed  by  this 
legend.  In  enticing  text  type : 

Take  a  front  Seat. 

Take  a  front  Seat. 

Erie. — The  Rev.  A.  H.  Carrier,  who  has 
ministered  so  acceptably  to  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Erie  for  the  past  eight  years, 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  which  his 
people  accede  “with  great  regret.”  At  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation,  while  yielding 
to  his  expressed  wish,  they  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  “  to  place  on  record  this  expression  of  our 
groat  respect  for  him  as  a  minister ;  of  our 
admiration  of  his  fidelity  and  singular  ability 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  our  sin¬ 
cere  affection  for  him  as  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man.”  In  leaving  Erie,  Mr.  Carrier  takes 
with  him  the  affection  and  respect,  not  only 
of  his  own  congregation,  but  of  the  entire 
community  also,  amongst  whom  the  regret  at 
his  departure  is  sincere,  and  universal.  The 
First  church  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
its  three  pastors,  during  the  fifty-four  years 
of  its  existence.  Its  first  pastor  was  Eev. 
David  McKinney,  D.D.,  (still  living,)  who 
continued  with  the  church  for  four  years.  He 
was  followed  by  Eev.  George  A.  Lyon,  D.D., 
whose  long  pastorate  of  forty-two  years,  from 
the  time  of  his  installation  in  1829,  to  his 
death  in  1871,  was  greatly  blessed,  and  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Carrier.  A  pulpit 
which  has  connected  with  it  such  traditions 
of  usefulness,  cannot  remain  unfilled  but  a 
very  brief  time. 

Eev.  Solon  Cobb,  just  installed  pastor  of  the 
Central  church,  Erie,  had  the  pleasure  of  re¬ 
ceiving  twelve  members  on  profession  of  their 
faith  at  his  first  administration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  Jan.  19th.  Major  Whittle  is  holding 
meetings  in  Erie  at  the  present  time. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Froedmen. — Added,  on  profession  of  faith, 
to  churches  under  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  during 
the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31st,  1878 — In  Vir¬ 
gin  K:  to  Big  Oak  church,  16;  Albright,  9— 
North  Carolina :  to  Brower’s  Hill,  26 ;  Bland- 
doin,  14;  Mebanesville,  11;  New  Centre,  10; 


Freedom,  7 ;  Fayetteville,  6 ;  Boonville,  5 ; 
Friendship,  5;  Caldwell,  6;  Walker’s  Chapel, 
6 ;  Bellefonte,  5 — South  Carolina :  to  Good¬ 
will,  22;  Congruity,  11;  Malina,  8;  Hebron, 
5 — Georgia :  Midway  Macedonia,  5 ;  in  small¬ 
er  numbers  to  other  churches,  54 ;  in  all,  so 
far  as  reported,  231.  The  number  reported 
for  the  preceding  quarter  was  373 ;  in  all  for 
six  months,  604. 

ILLINOIS. 

Quincy. — The  burning  of  the  new  edifice  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  at  Quincy,  Ill., 
is  exciting  the  deepest  sympathy  of  the  en¬ 
tire  city,  and  a  determination  that  it  shall 
rise  again,  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  Quincy  Whig  says:  “Of  superb  archi¬ 
tectural  design  and  finish,  the  building  was 
an  ornament  to  the  city  and  the  pride  of  ev¬ 
ery  citizen  of  intelligence  and  taste.”  A 
mass  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  Opera 
House  to  devise  means  for  rebuilding.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  one  who  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  “an  orthodox  heathen,” 
and  the  first  pledge  was  from  the  Jewish 
ladies,  of  $100.  A  gentleman  offered  to  be 
one  of  twenty  to  give  $10,000 ;  whereupon  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  secure  the  other 
nineteen,  consisting  of  four  Israelites  and 
one  Christian.  Another  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  secure  general  subscriptions,  and 
various  sums  were  subscribed  on  the  spot. 
The  congregation,  in  five  years  of  work  and 
sacrifice,  has  almost  exhausted  itself;  and 
yet,  with  unwavering  courage  and  faith,  it 
addresses  itself  anew  to  the  great  task  of  re¬ 
storation.  Its  policy  has  been  to  go  no  tast¬ 
er  than  it  could  pay.  Years  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  beautiful  vision  can  be  renewed  to 
their  eyes;  and  in  the  meantime,  they  must 
go  back  to  the  little,  old,  dilapidated  house 
to  which  they  had  just  bidden  good-bye  in  a 
farewell  service.  But  the  little  house  is  hal¬ 
lowed  by  blessed  associations ;  and  may  it  be 
made  more  glorious  to  them  yet  than  any 
other  house  could  bo  by  mere  architectural 
glory.  Would  that  a  few  at  tlie  East  might 
send  them  a  cup  of  cold  water  just  now,  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  offering.  .After  all  the 
help  that  the  citizens  generally  will  give 
them,  I  know  not  how  they  are  to  raise  the 
twenty-live  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  that 
must  still  remain.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  New¬ 
man  Smyth.  It  is  the  latest  theory  that  the 
fire  originated  in  spontaneous  combustion. 

MICHIGAN. 

Eev.  H.  P.  Welton,  the  evangelist,  is  to  la¬ 
bor  for  a  few  months  in  Michigan.  Corre¬ 
spondents  may  address  him  at  Detroit,  care 
of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He 
is  at  present  holding  meetings  at  Union  City. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooklyn. — Tlie  tliirty-liist  annual  meeting 
of  the  Clinton-avenue  Congregational  church 
of  Brooklyn,  of  which  Dr.  Budington  is  pas¬ 
tor,  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  15tli. 
This  church  has  now  667  members.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  the  past  year  amounted  to  $6,141 
.83,  and  there  are  no  outstanding  claims. 
Calvin  C.  Woodworth  and  George  P.  Sheldon 
were  elected  deacons;  Mary  A.  Woodward 
deaconess.  T.  B.  Candler  was  reelected 
clerk  of  the  church,  and  W.  B.  Harris  treas¬ 
urer.  A  special  meeting  was  called  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  (yesterday  evening),  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  tlie  recent  resignation  of  the  pas¬ 
tor. 

Tallmadge. — During  the  holidays  I  attended 
services  at  the  First  Congregational  church 
of  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  under  pastoral  charge  of 
Rev.  W.  B.  Marsli,  a  well  known  Presbyteri¬ 
an  clergyman  from  Western  New  York.  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  review  sermon 
preached  on  Sabbatli  morning.  Dee.  29,  1878. 
I  think  it  contained  some  items  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  religious  public.  Bro¬ 
ther  Marsh  reviewed  tlie  tliree  years  of 
his  pastorate,  and  among  other  items  gave 
these:  During  these  tliree  years  the  church 
membership  has  been  increased  by  letter  and 
upon  profession  of  faith,  liy  foity-six.  The 
church  has  expended  in  current  expenses  for 
three  years,  $5,000;  for  benevolent  objects, 
$3,233;  for  new  parsonage,  $4,000;  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  old  debt,  $1,250 — total  raised  dur¬ 
ing  three  years,  $13,483.  This  last  item — 
“old  debt”  —  has  been  hanging  over  the 
church  for  years.  One  Sabbath  morning, 
last  Fall,  after  an  appropriate'  sermon  from 
the  pastor,  an  effort  was  made  to  proviile  for 
the  payment  of  this  debt,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  more  than  enough  was  subscribed.  I 
was  present  at  the  last  atinual  meeting  of  tlie 
society,  which  was  full  of  hearty  rejoicing 
and  hopeful  looking  to  the  future;  for  the 
treasurer  reported  all  current  expenses  paid 
in  full,  every  debt  against  tlie  society  can¬ 
celled,  and  money  and  obligations  left  in  the 
treasury.  This  pastor  and  people  certainly 
have  good  reason  to  thank  God  and  take 

courage.  U. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Borniug  an  Old  Church. — The  old  Reformed 
church  at  Franklin  Park  (Six  Mile  Run),  Som¬ 
erset  county,  took  fire  from  an  overheated 
stove  pipe  last  week,  and  was  burned,  with  a 
new  pipe  organ  put  in  that  day.  Large  ih-es 
had  been  built  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
church  locked  up.  The  pulpit,  furniture,  so¬ 
fa,  chairs,  communion  table,  Bible,  carpets, 
etc.,  were  taken  out  and  conveyed  to  a  safe 
place.  The  frame  of  the  building  was  of  very 
heavy  swamp  white  oak,  and  burned  fiercely 
for  nearly  two  hours  before  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  building  was  erected  in  1817, 
on  the  site  of  the  one  built  nearly  a  century 
before,  and  was  fifty-five  feet  wide  by  seventy 
long,  and  cost  about  $11,000.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  church  was  over  one  thousand, 
and  It  was  altogether  one  of  the  finest  rural 
church  edifices  in  the  country.  It  was  insur¬ 
ed  for  $7,000,  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  re¬ 
build  it  at  once.  Services  were  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  in  the  Franklin  Park  Academy. 
Eev.  Jacob  C.  Sears,  D.D.,  the  venerable  pas¬ 
tor,  preached  from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  11,  “  Our  ho¬ 
ly  and  beautiful  house  where  our  fathers 
praised  Thee,  is  burned  with  fire,  and  all  our 
pleasant  things  are  laid  waste.” 


Benedict— At  Vermontville,  Mich.,  Jan.  5, 1879, 
of  membranous  croup,  Allen  J.,  aged  6  years, 
and  on  the  9th,  of  the  same  disease,  Luella  H., 
aged  3  years,  only  children  of  Beni.  E.  and  Sarah 
E.  Benedict,  and  grandchildren  of  Dea.  Asa  Bene¬ 
dict. 


Benedict— At  Vermontville,  Mich.,  Jan.  10, 1879, 
of  diphtheria,  Mary  Elizabeth,  aged  26  years, 
eldest  daughter  of  Dea.  Asa  Benedict,  and  a  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  Olivet  College.  “  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.” 


Booth— At  Englewood,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Jan. 
14th,  1879,  Louisa,  wife  of  William  A.  Booth,  in 
the  58th  year  of  her  ago. 


Lyons— At  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14th,  1879,  of 
croup,  Charles  Knox,  infant  son  of  Phoetms  W. 
and  Sarah  W.  Lyon,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Geo.  ^V.  Wood  of  Con.stantinople,  aged  23  days. 
His  name  is  written  in  heaven. 


Waldo — Doc.  19, 1878,  after  an  illne.ss  of  twenty- 
two  days,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  at  her  home  near 
Sutherland  Springs,  Texas,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ely 
Waldo,  wife  of  Capt.  Wm.  Waldo,  formerly  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  California,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Fowler  and  Mrs.  .Asenath  Seldon  Vaill,  early  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  Osage  Indians. 


E.P.Roe’s$5 


List  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants  for  FAMILY 
U.SE.  Strawberries, 

_ _  _  _  Raspberries,  Currants, 

22  varieties.  The  most  liberal  otter  of  the  season. 

$13  worth  of  Plants  for  $5. 

All  having  country  homes  should  avail  themselves 
of  this  offer  before  It  Is  withdrawn.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Address  E.  P.  ROE.  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


3. 


Pronounced  Success! 


UNITED  STATES  TRUST  CD. 


OF  NEW  YORK, 

No.  49  WaU  Street. 


Capital  and  Surplus, 

FOUR  MILLION  DOUARS. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or 
receiver  of  estates. 


INTEREST  AUOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  withdrawn  after 
live  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for 
the  whole  time  they  remain  with  the  Comiiauy. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
and  females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  religious  and  benevolent  lusUtutious, 
will  And  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

TRUSTEES. 


JOHN  A.  STEWABT,  President. 

WILLIAM  H.  MACY,  I  vice-Presidente 
JOHN  J.  CISCO,  I  Fresiaente. 

PETER  COOPER,  SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  JAMES  LOW, 

DANIEL  S.  MILLER,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

THOMAS  SLOCOMB,  WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL,  SAMUEL  T.  SKIDMORE, 
WILSON  G.  HUNT,  D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  P’ksle 
EDWIN  D.  MORGAN,  ROBERT  L.  STUART, 
CLINTON  GILBERT,  HENRY  F.  LAWRENCE, 
JOHljr  JACOB  ASTOR,  ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD,  8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  Bk’lyD 
GEORGE  T.  ADEE,  ERASTUS  COKNING,  AlU’j 
JOHN  HABSEN  BHOADES. 


WILLIAM  UAKROW,  Secretary. 

J.AMES  S.  CLARK,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gospel  Hymns  No.  1  and  Ko.  2 
Have  been  used  with  great  acceptance  in  the 
Sunday  Schools,  as  well  as  in  Gospel  Meet¬ 
ings,  Devotional  Meetings  and  Temper¬ 
ance  Meetings  all  over  the  land. 


Gospel  Hymns  No.  3 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 


.>0  Wall  Street,  Xew  York, 

211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 


({(»  State  Street,  Boston^ 


Is  full  of  New  and  Inspiring  So.igs,  and  will 
prove  a  worthy  supplement  to 
No.  1  and  No.  2  in  the 


SERVICE  OF  SACRED  SONO. 


Booksellers  throughout  the  United  States  sell  the 
Gospel  Hymns.  If  you  cannot  get  them  In  your 
uolghboroood,  send  at  once  to  either  of  the  publishers. 


Price  Music  Edition,  $30  per  100  ;  36  cents  by  Mail. 
Words  only,  paper  covers,  $5  per  100 ;  6  cts.  by  Mail. 

John  Church  &  Co.,  I  Biglow  &  Main, 

CINCINNATI.  I  E.  9tli  St.,  New  York. 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD’S 


“  SUNBEAM,” 

For  the  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

Price  Bednced  to  $25  per  Enndied. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

JOHN  A.  BL.YCK,  Business  Sup’t, 
1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  In 
dollars  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  rounds  Sterling  for  use  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  identlflcatlon,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be,  In  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  in  the  country. 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


UNITED  STATE.S  &  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 


Kxtra  Choice  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  price. 
.500.  per  pound.  Good,  30c.,  35c.,  and  40c.  per  pound. 


All  Express  Charges  Paid 


On  Orilei'.'t  of  and  upnmrds. 
Don’t  give  high  prices  when  you  can  send  direct  to 
the  importers,  and  get  them  at  HALF'  the  usual  cost. 
We  urge  all  desiring  good  Tens  to  give  us  a  trial. 


SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  ON  LARGE  ORDERS. 


CAI'TION. — Don’t  be  deceived  by  other  concerns 
who  imitate  our  style  and  method  of  doing  business, 
but  send  your  orders  at  once  to  the  old  RELIABLE 
’TEA  UOUSE(The  Great  American  Tea  Company). 
Full  particulars  free. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Go., 


IMPORTERS,  31  &  33  VESEY  STREET, 

F.  G.  Box  4235.  NFiW  YORK. 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  Tea  House  in  the  United  States. 


GREilT  OFiER  FOR 

JANUARY ! ! 


We  will  during  THIS  SIONTH  dispose  of  100 
l’IANO.S  and  OKIiAN.s,  at  FiXTKAOUDIN AK V 
LGAV  Prices  for  Cash.  SPLENDID  ORGANS  2 
3-5  sets  of  reeds  )l|)i5,  3  sets  with  Sub-Bass  and 
Coupler  iHiSU.  2  sets  !$50.  1  do.  !<440,  1  do.  W35. 
7  Octave  all  ROSEWOOD  I’lANOS  »130,  7  1-3 
do.  18140,  all  Round  Corners  do.  18175,  war¬ 
ranted  SIX  years.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  Mailed.  Music  half  price. 
HORACE  WATERS  &  SONS,  Manufacturers 
and  Dealers,  40  Fiast  14th  Street,  New  York. 


CITY  OF  BESLIN. . .  .5191  Tana  I  CITY  OF  M0NTBEAL..H90  Tons 
CITY  OF  EIOEUOND.. 4607  “  CITY  OF  BBOSSELS-. 3775  “ 
CITY  OF  OHESTEB...  4566  “  |  CITY  OF  NEW  YOBE.. 3500  ” 
Those  magnitlcent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  in  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


1879. 


Frank  Leslie’s 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINEa 


EDITED  BY 

REV.  DR.  DEEMS. 


“  It  certainly  excels  in  value  the  Sunday  magazinew 
of  the  old  country.” — New  Covenant,  Chicago. 

“  This  splendid  magazine  is  crowded  with  good 
things.” — Presbyterian  Weekly. 

”  This  magazine,  which  began  well,  is  ga  ning 
ground  with  each  successive  number.”— Christian 
Union. 


”  The  fact  is,  this  magazine  has  from  the  start  dis¬ 
tanced  all  competitors,  and  is  now  trying  to  outdo  its 
own  self.” — Central  Protestant. 


The  Preshyterian  Hospital,  70th  street  and  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue.  New  York.  The  regular  days  for  visiting 
by  the  friends  of  patients,  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
from  2  to  4  o’clock  P.  M.  Strangeis  In  the  city,  and 
any  who  are  Interested  in  hospitals,  are  Invited  to  vis¬ 
it  the  hospital  at  any  time.  H.  F.  U.tBPENTEK,  Supt. 


TO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS. 

HENRY'  RUSSELL,  for  twenty-three  years  and 
more  Printer  of  the  late  “Cuuucu  Joubnal,” 
having  new  type  and  all  facilities,  would  do  the  type¬ 
setting,  etc.,  of  a  YVeekly  Paper,  at  as  reasonable 
price  as  such  work  can  be  done,  aud  at  mui  h  less 
than  the  cost  in  many  Instances  to  publishers  who 
hire  their  work  done  in  their  own  ollice.  Inquire  at 
20  Vesey  street,  fourth  floor 


Schools  and  Colleges. 


Steubenville  (0.)  Female  Seminary. 


Tile  next  session  (about  20  weeks)  will  begin  Feb.  1, 
1879.  Board  with  room  and  light.  $87.51.  Tuition  $10 
to  $18,  according  to  class.  Music,  French,  and  Paint¬ 
ing,  also  at  rates  to  suit  the  times.  A  deduction  of 
one-fourth  for  daughters  of  clergymen.  Send  for  a 
catalogue.  Rev.  C.  C.  BEATTY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Supt. 

Rev.  A.  M.  REID,  PU.D.,  Principal. 


ROOM  FOR  MORE  PUPILS  I  at*^S8fNING 

8TITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
First  class  advantages. 

•’.'•v.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 


ISttSinefitis  ’Sotinuo 


AN  EDUCATED  CLERGYMAN, 

After  fifty  years  of  labor  In  the  ministry,  and  in 
various  positions  of  public  life,  has  recently  lost 
everything  on  which  he  has  relied  fur  future  support. 
Too  far  advanced  In  years  for  active  business,  and 
entirely  dependent  on  his  dally  efforts,  be  now  seeks 
employment  os  Book-keeper,  or  In  some  similar  cler¬ 
ical  service.  With  ample  testimonials  of  ability  as 
well  as  character,  he  will  accept  a  moderate  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  service  rendered.  Any  reply  to  this 
will  receive  grateful  attention,  if  directed  to 

“  Clerlcus,  Box  No.  1065,  New  York  Postofflee.” 

(We  have  long  known  the  clergyman  whose  desires 
are  above  stated,  aud  we  are  fully  persuaded  of  bis 
Integrity  and  present  ability  to  perform  the  services 
named.  We  shall  be  happy  to  give  his  address  to  any 
Inquirer  who  may  hope  to  aid  him  In  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.— ED,  ETAMaZLlST.] 


THE  FLETCHER  I'Rl/E  OF  ».5«0. 

The  Trustee.^  of  Dartmouth  College  again  offer  the 
above  prize  for  the  best  E.ssay,  calculated  to  counter¬ 
act  the  ”  fatal  conformity  with  the  world,”  by  prop¬ 
erly  setting  forth  aud  Impressing  the  relations  and  duties 
of  Christians  in  the  matter  of  amusements.  Essays  not  to 
exceed  250  printed  pages,  16mo,  and  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  undersigned  before  January  10, 1880.  Prize  not 
to  be  awarded  unless  an  essay  is  found  thoroughly 
uiorthy.  Send  for  circular  coutainlng  lurticulars  to 
8.  C.  BARTLETT,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Jan.  1, 1879.  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Miss  Haines* 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOE  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN  Will  re-open  at  10  Gramercy|t>ark, 
September  26th. 

Boys'  Class  aud  Kindergarten,  October  1st. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 


Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon 
temptations.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  3;  Winter  Tetm,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  HARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlln  Is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  healthfuluess  and  religious  and  Intellectual 
advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 


Teachers  wanted  for  all  departments  to 
supply  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Academies  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  Send  tor  Hutual  Flan.  Address  AnR- 
lOAM  BDDCATIOKAL  UNloil,  767  Broadway.  N«w  Yolft. 


The  Intention  of  the  Editor  Is  to  inculcate  Christian 
morals  in  the  most  pleasing  way ;  to  make  a  maga 
zlne  which  will  be  Instructive  aud  Interesting  to  cler¬ 
gymen  and  laymen,  to  mothers  and  children,  to  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  readers.  He  seeks  to  make 
each  number  of  fresh  interest,  aud  all  Uie  numbers  of 
]>ermauent  value.  It  has 


Serials, 

Short  Stories, 
Sketches  of  Travel, 
Poetry, 

Music, 


Biographical  Sketches, 
Exegesis, 

Sermon?, 

Timely  Editorials, 
'Mizcellany. 


Ekich  number  contains  128  pages  of  royal  8vo.  The 
articles  are  profusely  illustrated,  aud  new  engravings 
will  be  made  both  In  this  country  and  In  Europe. 

The  following  are  among  the  distinguished  writers 
who  have  made  contributions ; 


Kev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Aev.  Dr.  Bay  Palmer, 
Rev.  William  M.  Baker,  Josephine  Pollard, 


Bev.  N.  Bj  erring, 

Prof.  Wm.  E.  Oriffis, 
Col.  Paul  H.  Hayne, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hurst, 

Bev.  Dr.  Leybum, 

Rev.  Bishop  McTyeire, 


Bev.  Dr.  Potter, 

Margaret  J.  Preston, 
Margaret  E.  Sangster, 
Bev.  Dr.  Schaff, 

Bev.  Bishop  Wightman, 
Prof.  William  Wells. 

*5' The  Fifth  Volume  commences  with  the  number 
for  January,  1879.  It  Is  furnished  by  mail  free  of  any 
postage,  for  THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR;  to  clergy¬ 
men,  $2.50. 

Am'  $1.50  will  be  received  tor  six  months. 

4^'  $1  fur  four  months. 

AS  •  Any  minister  sending  nine  dollars  for  three 
subscribers  will  have  bis  own  copy  free  for  one  year. 
Any  club  of  three  subscribers  senuing  $9  may  order  a 
free  copy  to  their  pastor  or  any  other  clergyman. 

All  remittances  must  be  made  by  check,  or  postal 
order,  or  express,  to 

Frank  LesMe’s  Publishing  House, 

53,  55  &  57  Park  Place,  Hew  Tork. 


CHOICE  SEEDS.  p-ffer  tet 


-  - - -  For  only  2flo,  I  will  s«nd  U 

trial,  before  March  Ist,  the  Choicest  Donble  Porti 
laca.  New  Rose  Aster,  Japan  Pinks,  Phlox  Grand 
flora.  Petunia,  Japan  Cockscomb,  Verbena  Hontam 
a  full-Hized  packet  and  mixed  colors  In  eaci 
Catalogue  free.  L.  W.  GOODEU. ,  Amherst,  Moss 


HOLIDAY  AND  BRIDAL  DIFTS. 


A  LARGE  VARIETY  OF  FINE  GOODS. 

DECORATED  DINNER  SETS. 

DIRECT  IMPORTATIONS  PROM  CELEBRATES 
MAKERS  JUST  RECEIVED. 

RICH  CUT  AND  ENGRAVED  GLAS» 
WARE. 

NEW  DESIGNS  AND  LOW  PRICES. 


Rufus  M.  Brundige, 

880  Be  882  Broadway,  near  19th  Streel. 


C.  H.  COVELL, 

1150  Broadway,  N.Y.,  Stevens  BnildlsH* 

SOLE  AGENT  AND  IMPORTER  OF  THE 


Celebrated  Patent 


DUPLEX  LAMP, 


I\  VERV  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS. 
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SEEKING  THE  LORD. 

Tbejr  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good 
thing.”— Psalm  xxxiv.  10. 

I  seek  Thee,  dearest  Lord, 

When  the  white  day-dawn  breaks 
Within  my  heart,  whose  every  chord 
To  hymn  Thy  praise  awakes. 

My  heart  thine  altar  is. 

Incense  of  love  burns  there. 

And  sorrows,  sins,  infirmities. 

Consume  in  flames  of  prayer. 

And  when  from  rest  I  rise. 

And  from  my  window  gaze, 

I  seek  Thee  in  the  Eastern  skies. 

And  in  the  sun’s  first  rays. 

If  cloudy  is  the  day. 

It  does  not  hide  Thy  face. 

Storms  oft  are  Thy  sublime  array. 

Thick  clouds  Thy  dwelling-place. 

If  glowing  is  the  East 
With  amethyst  and  gold, 

I  seek,  and  see  Thee,  heaven’s  High  Priest, 
Thy  glorious  gifts  unfold. 

Life-giving,  gladdening  light. 

With  all  its  rainbow  hues, 

Thou  dost,  o’er  wood  and  vale  and  height. 
In  dazzling  floods  diffuse. 

And  when  thy  Book  I  read 
With  fervor  ever  fresh, 

I  seek  and  And  Thee  there,  indeed, 

Jesus — “  the  Word  made  flesh.” 

Its  precepts  pure  I  scan; 

For  in  that  mirror’s  sheen 
The  God  sublime,  the  suffering  Man, 

In  unity  are  seen. 

I  search  its  promises. 

For  there  I  And  the  key 
To  many  of  life’s  mysteries 
That  are  so  dark  to  me. 

If,  ere  the  day  is  spent, 

Come  tidings  full  of  woe, 

I  seek  Thee  for  the  lesson  sent. 

The  needs-be  for  the  blow'. 

And  if  Thy  providence. 

So  bountiful  and  sweet. 

Gives  joy  and  happiness  intense, 

I  sing  it  at  Thy  feet ! 

New  life,  new  praise,  they  find 
In  simple  trust  is  stored. 

No  good  thing  for  the  heart  or  mind 
Lack  they  who  seek  the  Lord. 

Caroline  May. 


THE  OVERTURE  ON  REPRESENTATION. 

By  Bev.  J.  D.  Erum,  D.D. 

As  the  time  for  the  Spring  meetings  of  the 
Presbyteries  which  have  not  yet  acted  upon 
the  Overture  draws  near,  it  seems  that  some¬ 
thing  more  should  be  said,  to  call  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  very  grave  question  to  be  decided 
by  their  votes.  Having  read  carefully  all 
that  has  been  published  in  The  Evangelist, 
and  much  that  has  appeared  in  other  papers ; 
and  having  given  it  very  thorough  considera¬ 
tion,  the  result  has  been,  the  discovery  of 
such  great  defects  in  the  plan  sent  down  to 
the  Presbyteries,  that  in  common  with  many 
others,  the  conviction  of  the  present  writer 
is  that  It  ought  to  be  rejected. 

The  Question  at  issue 

is  not  whether  the  basis  of  representation 
should  be  changed,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
Assembly '  reduced.  There  is  a  wide-spread 
feeling  in  the  Church  that  this  should  be 
dctao.  Many  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that 
^r  the  yearly  representative  gathering  of  so 
great  a  body  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  it  is 
now  none  too  large.  They  believe  that  there 
are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
participation  of  many  in  its  acts,  and  from 
the  spirit  which  they  will  carrj’  with  them 
from  year  to  year,  from  its  meetings  to  great 
numbers  of  the  churches.  They  believe  that 
a  large  body  will  be  one  of  the  surest  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  Church  against  class  legislation. 
But  those  who  hold  these  views — influenced, 
almost  solely,  by  the  question  of  expense — 
are  disposed  to  yield  them  and  not  make 
further  opposition  to  its  reduction.  The  real 
queetioH  is  whether  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Overture  is  the  best  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
can  frame,  for  this  purpose.  Those  who  op¬ 
pose  it  believe  that  it  is  not.  Time  has  al¬ 
ready  secured  the  rejection  of  the  several  de¬ 
fective  ones  that  have  heretofore  been  pre¬ 
sented,  and  time  alone  is  needed  to  secure 
one  which  will  satisfy  the  whole  Church,  and 
prevent  the  need  of  further  change  in  its  con¬ 
stitution,  for  many  years  to  come.  In  resist¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  this  Overture,  therefore, 
those  who  oppose  it  are  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  hostility  to  any  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  .\.ssembly,  whatever. 

The  Objections  to  the  Overture 
are  numerous  and  of  a  very  grave  nature. 
Borne  parts  of  it  are  so  loosely  drawn  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  some 
of  its  provisions.  Doubtless  the  charge  that 
has  been  made  that  the  Overture  is  framed  in 
the  interests  of  the  larger  as  against  the 
smaller  Presbyteries,  must  be  held  as  sus¬ 
tained.  It  is  not  said  that  this  was  the  de¬ 
sign  of  those  who  reported  this  Overture 
to  the  A.ssembly.  But  the  fact  remains.  A 
careful  study  of  the  Presbyteries  most  vitally 
aAected  by  it,  will  show  this.  The  figures 
that  have  been  presented  in  The  Evangelist 
have  been  so  full  and  convincing  that  they 
need  not  now  be  recapitulated.  And  this  is 
certainly  a  very  strong  objection  to  its  adop¬ 
tion.  If  any  discrimination  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  be  In  favor  of  the  smaller  and  weaker 
Presbyteries.  "We  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves.’’  It  was  no  doubt  this  fact 
that  led  the  great  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
and  other  large  ones,  to  give  their  unanimous 
votes  against  the  Overture.  These  large  and 
influential  bodies  are  too  magnanimous  to  im¬ 
pose  a  burden  upon  the  smaller  and  weaker 
ones  which  they  are  poorly  fitted  to  bear. 
And  no  doubt  many  of  those  that  are  yet  to 
act,  will  be  Influenced  largely  by  the  same 
considerate  feeling  toward  the  weaker  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body. 

In  the  same  direction,  and  constituting  a 
very  powerful  objection,  is  its  provision  that 
Presbyteries  formed  after  the  16th  of  May, 
1878,  “  containing  less  than  500  ministers  and 
communicants,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  Com¬ 
missioner  until  their  combined  ministerial 
and  communion  rolls  shall  have  grown  to 
that  number.”  The  present  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  provides,  in  effect,  that  any  Presbji.erj- 
containing  five  ministers  and  one  elder  from 
each  congregation  within  a  certain  district, 
is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  General 
Assembly  by  a  minister  and  elder.  These 
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‘Look  on  this  ricturt'  ‘Then  on  that.’ 

By  John  D.  Sherwood. 

1. 

(1)  Upon  the  steep  hill-side,  Us  great,  square,  massive  (2)  Set  In  the  village  green,  with  tapering,  graceful 
Tower  spire 

Sentries  the  Village  from  Its  watchful  perch;  The  modern  fane  In  gracious  outline  swells; 

While  grey  and  buttressed  walls,  begirt  with  power.  Its  glided  vane,  touched  by  celestial  Are ; 

Stand  like  Mount  Zioii,— symbol  of  the  Church  I  And  perfect  Art  In  Its  proportions  dwells. 

(3)  Mount  Sinai  seems  the  one,  anchored  ’mid  rocks,  and  grand ; 

By  LAW  and  frowning  terrors  girt,  massive,  severe ; 

The  other  Calvary,  like  Love  with  outstretched  hand. 

Beckoning  to  sinners  ever  year  by  year. 

II. 

(1)  Within  grey  shadows  gather  thick  and  dense,  (2)  Stained  windows  here,  stretching  to  generous  height. 
The  Pulpit  focalizing  darkest  gloom ;  Diffuse  a  hopeful  glory  o’er  the  scene; 

Low  galleries  hang  like  a  defiant  fence.  While  through  their  brilliant  length,  with  colors  bright. 

And  high-backed  seats  obstruct  the  silent  room  1  Are  blazoned  sacred  themes  and  thoughts  between. 

(3)  Thunderous  and  dark,  unsmiling,  shady,— this ; 

As  If  Inscribed  “No  Hope  can  enter  here’’ — 

The  other  smiling,  like  Christ’s  Righteousness, 

Invites  the  weary,  burdened,  to  draw  near. 

III. 

(1)  The  ponderous  bell  swings  slowly  out  its  voice  severe  (2)  Peal  out  the  joyful  chimes,  sweet,  mellow,  clear 
“Sabatta  pango  Work  not  at  all  Sunday ;  "Laudo  Deum.  verum  Come  In  to  pray ; 

“ Punera pUmgo  ” ;  ■*  To  burial  now  come  near ;  “Festa  decoro  ” ;  In  His  Courts  appear ; 

Now  Is  the  time  to  mourn,  no  Joy  display.  Rejoice  In  Him,  I  bid  you ;  and  again  rejoice  I  say. 

(3)  Here  In  tones  funereal  with  Iron  tongue  It  calls; 

There  with  pealings  festal  on  willing  ears  it  falls : 

Hero  In  garments  darksome  with  solemn  step  and  slow; 

There  in  joyful  garb  and  gait  to  God’s  Banquet  House  they  go  1 

IV. 

(I)  The  Minister  with  chilling  brow  ascends  the  solemn  mount ;  (2)  With  cheerful  step  and  loving  smile 

And  ’neath  the  sacred  sounding-board  thunders  the  Law’s  decree ;  The  Chrlst-llke  pastor  stands  and  waits 
But  seldom  points,  nor  willingly,  to  that  near  blessed  Fount  Expectant,  sunny,  to  beguile 

Opened,  O  dear  Saviour  Christ,  by  Thee !  The  halt  and  blind  within  the  Gates, 

{:!)  In  this  the  shaded  Gospel,  frowning,  grim  and  stern; 

In  that  the  blessed  Cross,  Illumed  with  light; 

The  one  all  sunshine — hearts  that  burn ; 

The  other  shadows,  evening,  night. 

V. 


five  ministers  engaged  in  missionary  work 
may  have  churches  which  they  have  organiz¬ 
ed  with  oniy  a  few  communicants,  scattered 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  like  many  of 
those  now  In  the  far  West.  No  one  questions 
that  these  Presbyteries  should  be  formed, 
and  that  they  should  be  described  by  such 
boundary  lines  that  their  members  can  find 
it  practicable  and  convenient  to  attend  their 
meetings.  But  the  Overture  denies  them  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  Assembly  until  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  ministers  and  communicants 
shall  have  reached  500.  There  may  be  ten, 
fifteen,  or  even  more  such  missionaries  form¬ 
ed  into  a  Presbytery  engaged  in  organizing 
churches,  and  years  might  pass  before  the 
requisite  500  would  be  gathered  in  them. 
And  all  the  while  these  devoted  missionaries 
would  be  denied  a  seat  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  Presbytery  of  Lamed,  for  example, 
has  in  it  12  ministers  and  14  churches  whose 
roll  now  numbers  onl5*  ‘291.  Were  it  not  for 
two  other  churches,  numbering  209  communi¬ 
cants,  if  this  Presbytery  were  now  to  be  or¬ 
ganized,  it  would  be  denied  representation. 
Were  it  not  for  two  churches  the  Presbytery 
of  Dakota  would  be  excluded  from  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  nine  ministers  would  in  like 
manner  be  isolated.  The  Presbytery  of  Man¬ 
kato  with  11  ministers  and  20  churclies  would 
be  excluded  were  it  not  for  five  churches. 
Eight  Presbyteries  and  sixty-three  ministers 
would  not  have  representation  at  all.  But 
these  Presbyteries  have  already  been  organ¬ 
ized  for  some  time.  If  they  were  now  to  be 
formed  it  would  take  them  years  to  grow  to 
their  present  numbers,  and  all  the  while  rep¬ 
resentation  would  be  denied  them.  There 
are  many  other  Presbyteries  with  which  the 
same  thing  would  occur.  The  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Overture  would  therefore  be 
to  discourage  the  formation  cf  new  Presbyte¬ 
ries.  And  this  in  its  turn  would  have  a  most 
depressing  effect  upon  missionary  zeal  and 
enterprise.  Is  the  Presbyterian  Church  pre¬ 
pared  to  adopt  a  basis  of  representation  that 
is  certain  to  be  attended  with  such  a  result  ? 

A  very  grave  objection  to  the  Overture  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  introduces  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  Congregationalism  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
proposes  a  ministerial  and  communicant  ba¬ 
sis  of  representation.  But  mingling  the  two 
does  not  conceal  the  Congregational  element 
it  contains.  Is  this  needed  in  our  Church  ? 
Is  not  our  Form  of  Government  already  flex¬ 
ible  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  ?  If  it 
is  not,  then  should  it  not  be  carried  to  its 
logical  result,  and  the  choice  of  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  Assembly  be  given  to  those  who 
constitute  the  basis  of  representation — to  the 
ministers  and  communicants  themselves,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  the  Presbyteries  ?  This  would  be 
logical;  this  would  be  consistent.  It  was 
doubtless  this  inconsistency  in  the  plan,  that 
drew  the  attention  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  to 
the  Overture,  and  inspired  his  articles  in  The 
Evangelist  upon  it  last  Summer. 

The  Overture  provides  that  the  Synods  shall 
“ascertain  from  the  statistical  reports  made 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  number  of  Com¬ 
missioners  to  which  its  several  Preebj-teries 
will  be  entitled,”  and  “which  shall  elect  a 
minister  and  which  an  elder,  as  the  odd  Com¬ 
missioner.”  There  may  be  some  wise  pur¬ 
pose,  which  the  Committee  that  prepared  this 
Overture  saw  could  be  accomplished  by  this 
interference  of  the  Synods  with  the  Presby¬ 
teries  in  electing  their  Commissioners.  If 
so,  the  Committee  has  nowhere  disclosed  it ; 
and  the  average  ministerial  mind  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  the  discovery.  Cannot  the 
Presbyteries  be  trusted  with  the  duty  of  de¬ 
ciding  how  many  Commissioners  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  lying  before  them  ?  Cannot  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  remember,  from  year  to  year,  whe¬ 
ther  they  should  elect  a  clerical  or  lay  Com¬ 
missioner  ?  Or  if  it  is  necessary  that  some 
other  body  should  do  this  work  for  them,  it 
should  be  done  by  the  Assembly  itself,  through 
its  stated  and  permanent  clerks,  or  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  whole 
plan  is  cumbersome,  at  the  best,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  interference  of  the  Synods 
makes  it  more  so. 

The  fatal  defect  in  the  Overture,  and  which 
alone  ought  to  insure  its  rejection  by  the 
Presbyteries,  remains  to  be  considered.  It 
is  in  the  mode  which  the  plan  provides  for 
making  changes  in  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  The  Committee,  as  fur  as 
we  are  aware,  has  nowhere  told  us  how  large 
an  Assembly  this  Overture  would  create.  A 
careful  estimate  shows  that  it  would  embrace 
about  328  Commissioners.  The  Committee 
felt,  no  doubt,  that  this  number  would  soon 
be  Increased  by  the  growth  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  plan  it  proposes  gives  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  right  to  change  the  ratio,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  number  whenever  it  should  ex¬ 
ceed  350.  Any  such  change  must  be,  like  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  in  the  nature  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Form  of  Government,  chapter  xii,  sec. 
6,  now  expressly  prohibits  any  change  except 
by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries.  Congress  can  make  no  change  in  the 
National  Constitution  without  the  consent  of 
the  States.  The  Legislature  of  no  State  can 
change  its  Constitution,  without  submitting 
the  amendment  making  it  to  the  people.  .\nd 
we  are  sure  that  the  States  and  the  people 
would  be  slow  to  give  up  the  power  of  amend¬ 
ment  which  resides  in  them,  and  vest  it 
either  in  the  Congress  or  the  Legislature. 
And  yet  here  is  a  plan  by  which  the  right  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  which 
has  always  been  held  sacredly  to  belong  to 
the  Presbyteries,  is  to  be  voluntarily  given 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Are  the  Presbyteries  ready  to  give  up  this 
right  and  transfer  it  to  the  General  Assembly? 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  plan.  It  pro¬ 
vides  not  only  that  whenever  the  number  of 
Commissioners  exceed  350  on  the  existing 
ratio,  the  General  Assembly  may  change  the 
ratio,  but  it  provides  that  by  such  change  It 
may  reduce  It  to  any  extent.  The  language  of 
the  Overture  is  simply  “  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  may  change  the  ratio  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number."  There  is  nothing  in  the  Overture 
that  requires  that  the  Assembly  shall  have 
any  definite  number,  either  328  as  it  will  be 
if  this  plan  is  adopted,  or  350  if  the  Church 
grows  and  a  change  thereby  maj*  be  made. 
It  “  may  change  the  ratio  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number.”  But  reduce  it  how  much  ?  That 
the  plan  does  not  tell  us.  With  a  provision 
of  such  a  general  nature  it  may  reduce  it 
without  any  limit.  It  may  reduce  it  to  two 
hundred.  And  with  this  fact  once  clearly 
■  understood,  it  seems  hardlj’  possible  that 


such  an  Overture  should  receive  the  sanction  | 
of  the  Presbyteries  and  with  this  monstrous 
power  to  change  and  reduce  become  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Church. 

The  truth  is  any  reduction  in  the  Assembly 
should  be  made  only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration.  Time  should  be  given  to  ma¬ 
ture  a  plan  that  would  be  furnished  with 
safeguards  at  every  point,  and  from  which  no 
portion  of  the  body  shall  suffer.  This  can 
hardly  be  done  by  a  committee  in  ten  days 
during  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
A  committee  should  have  it  in  charge  for  a 
year.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance 
that  every  minister  on  the  committee  which 
framed  this  Overture  was  from  the  State  of 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  The  elders  on 
the  committee  were  from  the  same  States 
with  two  exceptions.  Any  such  committee 
should  have  every  part  of  the  Church  repre¬ 
sented  in  it,  and  especially  the  portion  of  it 
lying  in  the  great  West.  With  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  with  such  ample  time  given  it,  we 
are  confident  that  something  better  and  more 
satisfactory  than  “  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Philadel[)hia  plan,”  will  be  the  result. 


THE  LATE  REV.  ALEXANDER  REED,  D.D. 

By  Prof.  Samuel  J.  Wilson. 

On  Monday  morning,  November  18,  1878, 
at  Denver,  Colorado,  Rev.  .Alexander  Reed, 
D.D.,  in  tne  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  en¬ 
tered  into  rest. 

Thus  in  mid-career  a  valiant  soldier  has 
fallen.  “His  sun  has  gone  down  while  it  is 
yet  day.”  A  quenchless  zeal  has  consumed 
the  oil,  and  the  lamp  has  gone  out.  Ho  gave 
himself  no  rest;  “  but  there  remaineth  a  rest 
to  the  people  of  God.” 

Dr.  Reed  was  born  at  Washington,  Pa.,  on 
September  28,  1832.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  Robert  R.  Reed,  who  was  the  typo 
and  model  of  a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  Baird  Reed,  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  Judge  Baird.  He  was  a  child  of  the 
covenant;  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  and 
carefully  and  prayerfully  instructed  both  by- 
precept  and  example.  The  result  and  fruit 
of  this  parental  training  were  abundantly 
manifest  in  his  life  and  labors.  Ho  grew  up 
midst  the  sweetest  domestic  and  social  influ- 
onoes;  w-here  there  was  nothing  to  blight  his 
spirits,  or  to  dwarf  and  warp  his  moral  in¬ 
stincts  and  his  testhelic  sensibilities.  His 
preparatory  education  was  received  in  the 
“English  Department”  of  Washington  Col¬ 
lege,  when  that  Department  was  under  the 
brilliant  control  of  the  late  Prof.  Milligan, 
than  whom  there  have  been  few  better  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  country.  He  was  graduated  at 
Washington  College  in  1851.  After  his  grad¬ 
uation  he  went  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
engaged  in  teaching ;  and  while  there,  ho  was 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  the  late  cel¬ 
ebrated  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  D.D.  In  the  year 
1853,  he  entered  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  that  institution  in  1856.  In  the 
next  year,  1857,  he  was  ordained  and  Install¬ 
ed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Octoraro  in  Ches¬ 
ter  county.  Pa.  Hero  his  labors  wore  greatly 
blessed,  and  the  bonds  of  mutual  confidence 
and  affection  between  him  and  the  people  of 
his  first  charge  steadily  strengthened ;  un¬ 
til,  in  the  year  1864,  he  was  called  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  church  of  Philadelphia. 
This  call  removed  him  to  a  wider  sphere,  and 
brought  him  to  a  responsible  position  in  a 
great  city-  at  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
critical  periods  of  our  national  history.  His 
sympathetic  nature  and  his  ready  and  effect¬ 
ive  oratory  very  soon  attracted  attention, 
and  other  duties  than  those  merely  of  a 
pastor  were  soon  laid  upon  him.  He  was 
active  and  influential  in  tne  organization 
of  the  “Christian  Commission,”  the  spirit 
and  object  of  which  appealed  strongly  to 
his  sympathies  and  to  his  patriotic  im¬ 
pulses;  and  some  of  his  most  stirring  and 
powerful  addresses  were  made  in  behalf  of 
this  great  interest.  While  in  Philadelphia 
he  was  not  only  earnest  and  indefatigable  as 
a  pastor,  but  was  keenly  alive  to  all  the  gen¬ 
eral  social  and  moral  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  gave  to  the  various  Boards  of 
the  Church  his  zealous  support  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention ;  being  at  one  time  President 
of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  of  the 
Board  of  Publication. 

In  the  year  1873,  Dr.  Reed  was  called  to 
the  South  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  and  accepting  this  call,  he  throw  himself 
with  his  accustomed  ardor,  into  the  labors  of 
his  new  Held.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  cliarge  on  account 
of  failing  strength.  With  the  hope  of  rees¬ 
tablishing  his  shattered  health,  he  made  a 
sojourn  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe.  Even 
this  extended  period  of  rest  and  recreation  in 
foreign  countries  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  went 
to  Colorado,  and  a<'cepting  a  call  from  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Denver,  he 
entered  upon  liis  duties  as  a  pastof  of  that 
church;  and  altliough  in  feeble  health,  he 
labored  with  great  acceptance  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  became  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
until  within  two  months  of  his  death  ;  when 
he  was  eompelhal  to  relinquish  the  active 
duties  of  the  pastorate.  After  that  life  seems 
to  have  lost  its  attractions  for  him.  He  had 
lived  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  now  his  si¬ 
lent  Sabbaths  were  a  burden  to  him. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Reed  was  genial,  urbane, 
and  witty.  The  gleams  of  his  humor  played 
about  him  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum¬ 
stances.  No  amount  of  pain  or  sickness 
could  take  the  merry  twinkle  from  his  eye, 
nor  the  quick,  apt  repartee  from  his  lip.  He 
was  a  charming  companion,  full  of  anecdotes 
and  happy  suggestions;  and  always  ready 
with  a  thousand  nameless  little  courtesies 
and  pleasantries,  which  make  companionship 
a  delight  while  enjoyed,  and  a  blissful  memo¬ 
ry  when  it  is  past.  He  became  at  once  the 
soul  of  any  social  party  which  he  entered. 
He  loved  society,  and  when  in  company,  was 
always  intent  upon  making  others  happy  by 
making  himself  agreeable;  yet  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  he  was  at  his  best  in 
the  domestic  circle  or  in  the  confidential  com- 
munings  with  a  trusted  friend  in  the  privacy 
of  his  study,  or  in  a  stroll  along  the  streets 
or  in  a  quiet  walk  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
woods.  It  was  then  that  the  real  man-  was 
revealed.  It  was  at  such  times  and  seasons 
that  the  dei>ths  of  his  being  were  disclosed. 
They  greatly  misinterpreted  him,  who,  judg¬ 
ing  from  his  gayety  in  society,  supposed  that 
his  mind  was  of  the  light  and  frivolous  order. 
Beneath  the  surface  of  sparkle  and  pleasant¬ 
ry  there  ran  deep,  strong  currents  of  thought 
and  of  spiritual  struggle.  He  w’as  a  godly 


(1)  Hero  the  preconhw  “leads”  with  melancholy 
drone 

Old  Hundred,  Mear,  and  other  well-proved  song ; 

Besieging  with  despondent  voice  the  glorious,  heav¬ 
enly  Throne, 

And  throwing  drowsy  sympathies  over  the  earthly 
throng. 


MAN.  Ho  was  a  man  of  prayer.  Even  when 
apparently  ho  was  absorbed  in  social  enter¬ 
tainment,  loading  and  directing  conversation 
to  which  his  own  humor  and  brilliancy  gave 
charm,  he  would  eagerly  drop  into  some  quiet 
nook  or  corner,  and  with  a  confidential 
friend  hold  converse  on  deep  spiritual  sub¬ 
jects.  There  was  no  moroseuess  in  his  relig¬ 
ion,  but  it  was  natural  and  therefore  real. 
This  was  manifestly  one  secret  of  his  great 
success  as  a  pastor. 

Ho  was  a  distinguished  preacher.  He  lov¬ 
ed  to  preach.  He  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  work  because  he  loved  it ;  and  ho  loved 
the  work  because  he  wholly  devoted  himself 
to  it.  The  motive  acted  upon  the  work,  and 
the  work  reacted  upon  the  motive.  All  his 
faculties  were  alive  and  active.  Ho  found 
sermons  everywhere,  and  he  discovered  ma¬ 
terial  and  illustrations  for  sermons  in  all  that 
ho  road  or  heard  or  saw.  The  writer  once 
visited  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  his  company,  and  he  loft  no  new  thing 
which  ho  saw  until  he  had  found  for  it  some 
spiritual  application,  and  had  assigned  it  its 
place  among  his  intellectual  stores,  to  be 
brought  foi’th  for  service  when  occasion 
should  demand  it.  No  one  could  use  w-ith 
bettor  effect  his  resources  than  ho.  He  was 
always  ready,  was  always  apt  and  pertinent, 
and  was  never  commonplace  or  monotonous. 
Ho  curried  with  him  no  useless  intellectual 
armor.  It  was  all  burnished  and  ready  for 
use.  Each  sermon  had  a  purpose  in  it.  He 
aimed  at  results,  and  into  the  composition 
and  delivery  of  each  sermon  he  threw  him¬ 
self,  body  and  soul.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
effective  i)reacher,  and  preached  the  Gospel 
in  its  simplicity ;  and  he  had  many  seals  of  his 
ministry  in  the  Lord.  His  ministry  was  suc¬ 
cessful  according  to  the  best  and  highest 
test — the  conversion  of  .souls.  He  labored  to 
the  last.  The  love  of  Christ  constrained  him. 

By  a  determined  effort  of  will  he  seemed 
to  marshal  the  rapidly  failing  forces  of  his 
system  and  hold  them  to  his  jmrpose,  that  ho 
might  see  his  brother,  T.  B.  Reed,  M.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  hastening  to  him  in 
his  distant  home;  and  when  he  had  lived  to 
see  his  brother,  and  had  committed  to  him 
the  guardianship  of  his  beloved  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  ho  was  free  from  all  care.  In  perfect 
peace  he  laid  himself  down  to  die.  He  had 
once  more  looked  into  the  face  of  his  young¬ 
er  brother,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow 
and  dearest  earthly  friend ;  and  then  he  only 
awaited  the  coming  of  his  Elder  Brother  that 
he  might  see  his  face,  where  there  is  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  any  more  pain. 
Peacefully  ho  fell  asleep  in  Jesus — utdil  the 
day  break. 


CONSIDER  THE  FOWLS  OF  THE  AIR! 

AN  INCIDENT  AND  ITS  LESSON. 

By  Maud  Manning. 

‘  Como,  mamma,  let  us  go  see  where  my  lit¬ 
tle  bantams  are.  I  can’t  see  how  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  got  along  without  a  mother  any  more,’ 
said  my  little  one  one  evening  last  Summer 
as  she  took  my  hand,  urging  me  to  go  with 
her  to  look  after  her  chicks. 

Kitty's  bantams  had  been  made  a  subject 
of  great  interest  to  the  family.  From  the 
time  the  eggs  were  given  her  in  a  little  bas¬ 
ket,  carefully  packed,  by  an  uncle  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  to  their  hatching  in  due  time,  they 
had  furnished  a  subject  for  talk,  wonder,  and 
conjecture.  Upon  sotting  a  hen  with  the 
twelve  eggs,  George  thought  they  seemed  so 
few,  he  added  several  larger  ones ;  and  when, 
a  few  weeks  after,  ten  little  dark  bantams 
hopped  out  of  their  shells,  there  were  three 
little  white  chicks  of  a  larger  breed.  Two  of 
these  came  to  grief,  so  that  only  one  ‘  whitey  ’ 
was  left.  She  of  course  was  larger  than  any 
of  her  foster-brothers  and  sisters.  Her  size 
made  her  look  several  months  older  than  the 
rest,  and  certainly  she  did  not  seem  to  be¬ 
long  to  them. 

After  a  time  the  mother-hen,  as  Kitty  said, 
thought  she  would  like  to  lay  some  more 
eggs  find  hatch  out  more  little  chickens,  for 
George  found  an  egg  in  the  coop,  and  she 


(2)  The  grateful  Organ  gathers  here  its  full  and  swell¬ 
ing  tide; 

Enkindling  heavenly  rapture  In  souls  devout  and 
good; 

Gathering  up  mind  and  thought  and  hope  In  fresh¬ 
ened  impulse  wide. 

Lifting  them  up  from  earth  and  sense  on  its  divin¬ 
er  flood. 


didn’t  call  her  children  any  more  as  she  used 
to.  The  mother-hen  was  let  out,  and  off  she 
went  singing  away  to  the  barn,  as  much  as  to 
say  ‘  I’ve  done  well  by  those  children ;  they 
have  had  a  good  bringing-up  so  far,  now  they 
must  scratch  for  themselves.’  The  chicks 
were  left,  and  Kitty  grieved  and  worried  at 
the  thought  of  their  being  left  without  a  mo¬ 
ther;  and  indeed  we  were  all  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  little  chicks. 

We  hastened  to  the  coop,  when  stooping  to 
look,  what  should  we  see  but  ‘  Whitey  ’  with 
wings  spread  out,  and  the  heads  of  the  banty 
brothers  and  sisters  nicely  snuggled  under 
them !  There  she  was,  acting  the  part  of  the 
mother-hen,  seemingly  proud  of  her  position, 
and  the  little  ones  content  to  have  it  so. 
‘My  chicks  have  a  now  mother!’  exclaimed 
Kitty,  and  off  she  run  to  find  papa  and  all  she 
could  find  to  come  and  see  the  wonderful 
sight.  And  it  was  a  touching  sight;  teal’s 
filled  my  eyes  as  I  stood  there  and  saw  how 
the  little  things  had  boon  cared  for.  ‘  What 
remarkable  instinct !  ’  ‘It  hardly  seems  true !  ’ 
‘  The  little  darlings !  ’  ‘  How  beautiful !  ’  were 
among  the  exclamations  which  arose  from 
one  and  another  as  they  stooped  to  look. 

After  putting  Kitty  to  bed  I  joined  the  fam¬ 
ily,  who  were,  as  usual,  sitting  on  the  piazza. 
The  children  were  talking  of  the  incident  of 
the  evening.  ‘  Is  there  not  something  in  this 
for  us,’  I  asked,  ‘  but  mere  admiration  ? 
iVhat  lesson  may  each  of  us  learn  from  it  ?  ’ 

‘I  don’t  see,’  said  Harry,  ‘how  I  can  learn 
anything  from  a  big  chick  lotting  the  little 
chicks  sleep  under  her  wings.’ 

‘  The  incident  seems  a  trivial  one,’  said 
their  father,  ‘  but  it  has  set  me  thinking,  and 
I  am  thankful  for  it.  You  Hairy  have  been 
weeks  looking  for  a  place,  going  from  store 
to  store  asking  if  they  wanted  a  boy ;  your 
brother  is  ready  for  college,  and  I  find  myself 
unable  to  send  him,  which  grieves  me  much. 
All  day  I  have  been  so  depressed  on  account 
of  my  financial  difficulties  as  to  be  unfitted 
for  business,  and  here  is  a  roi)roof  from  the 
fowls  oi  the  air,  of  whom  our  Saviour  said 
“.4r<;  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ’?  ”  ’ 

‘But  mother  say.s  we  must  learn  a  lesson. 
Wliat  can  I  learn  from  those  chicks  ?  ’  said 
Harry. 

‘  That  you  must  persevere  in  your  efforts ; 
John  will  have  to  work  his  way  through  col¬ 
lege,  and  I  must  be  strong  and  of  good  cour¬ 
age,  relying  for  help  upon  the  same  One  who 
provided  a  mother  for  the  chicks  to-night.’ 
We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  origin  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  German  hymns — 
how  George  Neuinark  came  to  sing 
“  God  never  yet  forsook  at  need. 

The  heart  that  trusted  him  indeed.” 

This  little  incident  must  teach  us  to 

“  Leave  God  b)  order  all  thy  ways. 

And  hope  in  Him  whate’er  betide : 

Thou’lt  find  him  in  the  evil  days 
An  all  sufficient  strength  and  guide. 

Who  trusts  in  God’s  unchanging  love 
Builds  on  a  rock  that  naught  can  move.” 

Thus  we  were  profited  by  our  evening  les¬ 
son. 

The  heat  drove  the  chicks  out  of  their 
coop ;  and  for  weeks  after,  as  we  saw,  every 
evening,  those  outstretched  wings  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden  walk,  we  could  but  think  of 
those  words  ‘  God  never  yet  forsook  at  need,’ 
and  felt  grateful  for  the  teaching  we  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Kitty’s  bantams. 


CITY  MISSION  PRAYER-MEETINOS. 

Monthly  union  prayer-meetings  for  city 
missionaries,  Bible  readers,  evangelists,  and 
all  practically  interested  in  the  work  of  city 
evangelization,  have  been  regularly  held  for 
some  time  in  the  City  Mission  Rooms.  And 
it  is  decided  to  make  this  meeting  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  drawing  together  all  Christian  work¬ 
ers,  of  every  society  and  every  name,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  common  work  of  saving  souls. 
It  is  supposed  that  such  a  meeting  will  pro¬ 
mote  Christian  union,  and  increase  Christian 
faith,  and  strengthen  Christian  devotion. 
The  meeting  is  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  Wednesday  in  each  month.  The  hour  of 


meeting  is  3  o’clock  from  November  to  May, 
and  4  o’clock  from  May  to  November.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  Jan.  29th,  at  3  o’clock,  in  the  City  Mis¬ 
sion  Rooms,  50  Bible  House.  All  interested 
in  city  missions  are  cordially  invited. 


STiie  etifltrten  at 

LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

Little  Annie  and  Charlie  Bruce,  who  live 
far  in  the  West,  were  overtaken  on  their 
way  home  from  school  one  day  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  by  a  sudden  and  very  heavy  snow 
storm.  Annie  was  only  nine  years  old,  and 
her  brother  was  younger.  They  struggled 
along  as  best  they  could,  but  when  they 
reached  a  certain  hollow  they  could  no 
longer  find  the  path.  They  tried  in  vain 
to  find  some  trace  of  it.  The  blinding  and 
piercing  wind  was  fast  overcoming  the  lit¬ 
tle  creatures,  and  they  sank  down  to  rest. 

‘  O  what  shall  we  do  ?  ’  said  Charlie,  ‘  I’m 
so  cold  !  ’ 

This  roused  Annie  to-a  fresh  effort ;  and 
at  last  she  thought  they  had  reached  home, 
but  the  house  was  not  there.  ‘  The  wind 
has  blown  the  house  away !  ’  cried  Annie, 
in  despair.  Then,  remembering  how  her 
mother  had  always  taught  her  to  pray 
when  in  trouble,  she  clasped  her  arms 
about  her  little  brother,  and  knelt  down 
and  prayed  with  all  the  trust  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  childhood  for  God  to  stop  the 
storm. 

Who  can  know  but  that  some  blessed 
messenger  from  God  guided  the  father’s 
footsteps?  For,  as  she  ceased,  she  saw 
three  dim  figures  passing ;  and  rising 
from  her  knees,  she  was  clasped  in  her 
father’s  strong  arms.  The  men  had  not 
seen  the  little  crouching  figures  in  prayer, 
but  the  children  saw  them,  and  arose,  or 
they  might  have  been  found  in  the  bitter 
morning,  kneeling  cold  and  white.  How 
triumphantly  the  little  benumbed  creatures 
were  borne  to  their  home  twenty  rods 
away,  and  with  what  overflowing  hearts 
the  parents  listened  to  their  sweet  voices 
as  they  sang  together  after  they  were 
snugly  tucked  away  in  bed  ! 


BOYS  AND  PISTOLS. 

“  I  never  could  understand,”  the  Deacon 
said,  “  why  a  boy  should  carry  a  pistol.  A 
pistol  is  a  very  peculiar  fire-arm  ;  it  is 
made  for  a  very  peculiar  purpose.  It  is 
quite  natural  for  some  boys  to  want  rifles 
or  shot-guns,  with  which  they  may  kill 
game  ;  but  a  pistol  is  intended  to  kill  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  this  is  about  all  it  is  good 
for.  There  are  very  few  boys  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  could  shoot  a  bird  or  a  rabbit  with 
a  pistol,  and  any  one  who  should  go  out 
hunting  with  a  pistol  would  be  laughed  at. 
This  being  the  case,  why  shouid  a  boy 
want  a  pistoi  V  What  human  beings  would 
he  like  to  kill  ? 

“  It  is  useless  to  say  that  he  may  need 
his  pistol  for  purposes  of  defence.  Not 
one  boy  in  a  thousand  is  ever  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  he  need  defend  him¬ 
self  with  a  pistol.  But  it  often  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  boys  who  carried  loaded  pis¬ 
tols  thought  that  it  would  be  a  manly  thing 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  use  them, 
and  yet  when  the  time  came  and  they  kill¬ 
ed  somebody,  they  only  brought  down 
misery  on  themselves  and  their  families. 
And  this,  too,  in  many  a  case  where,  if  no 
one  present  had  had  a  pistol,  the  affair 
would  have  i)assed  off  harmlessly,  and 
been  soon  forgotten.  . 

“  But  the  way  in  which  boys  generally 
take  human  life  with  pistols  is  some  acci¬ 
dental  way.  They  do  not  kill  highwaymen 
and  robbers,  but  they  kill  their  school¬ 
mates,  or  their  brothers,  or  their  sisters, 
or  in  many  cases,  themselves.  There  is  no 
school  where  boys  are  taught  to  properly 
handle  and  carry  loaded  pistols,  so  they 
usually  have  to  learn  these  things  by  long 
practice.  And  while  they  are  learning,  it 
is  very  likely  that  some  one  will  be  shot. 
I  saw  in  a  newspaper,  not  long  ago,  ac¬ 
counts  of  three  fatal  accidents,  ail  of  which 
happened  i  n  the  same  day,  from  careless 
use  of  firc’-arras.  And  one  of  these  dread¬ 
ful  mishaits  was  occasioned  by  a  lad  who 
carried  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  overcoat 
pocket,  and  who  carelessly  threw  down  the 
coat. 

“And  then,  again,  a  boy  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  carry  a  pistol,  especially  a  load- 
«^d  one.  The  possession  of  such  a  thing  is 
a  proof  that  he  expects  to  go  among 
vicious  people.  If  he  goes  into  good  socie¬ 
ty,  ami  has  honest,  manly  fellows  for  his 
companions,  he  will  not  need  a  pistol.  A 
loaded  pistol  in  a  boy’s  pocket  is  not  only 
useless  and  dangerons,  but  also  it  almost 
always  stamps  idm  as  a  bad  boy,  or  one 
who  wishes  to  associate  with  bad  boys  and 
vicious  men.”—  “  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,”  St. 
Nicholas  for  February. 

.  -  - 

A  BOY’S  LEISURE  HOURS. 

What  a  boy  does  with  his  leisure  is  most 
important ;  what  he  gets  in  school  is  main¬ 
ly  drill  or  exercise  ;  it  is  a  gymnasium  to 
him  :  he  must  eat  eisewhere.  What  he 
does  with  his  spare  hours  determines  his 
destiny.  Suppose  he  reads  history  every 
day,  or  scientific  books ;  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  he  becomes  learned.  It  mat¬ 
ters  very  little  what  he  undertakes,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  all  disappear  if 
he  uses  his  spare  time  on  them. 

A  boy  was  empioyed  in  a  lawyer’s  office, 
and  had  the  daily  paper  to  amuse  himself 
with.  He  commenced  to  study  French,  and 
at  that  little  desk  became  a  fluent  reader 
and  writer  of  the  French  language.  He  ac¬ 
complished  this  by  laying  aside  the  news¬ 
paper  and  taking  up  something  not  so 
amusing,  but  far  more  profitable. 

A  coachman  was  often  obliged  to  wait 
long  hours  while  his  mistress  made  calls. 
He  determined  to  improve  the  time ;  he 
found  a  small  volume  containing  the  Ec¬ 
logues  of  Virgil,  but  could  not  read  it,  and 
so  purchased  a  Latin  Grammar.  Day  by 
day  he  studied  this,  and  finaliy  mastered 
all  its  intricacies.  His  mistress  came  be¬ 
hind  him  one  day  as  he  stood  by  the  hors¬ 
es  waiting  for  her,  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  so  intently  reading.  “Only  a  bit  of 
Virgil,  my  lady  ?  ”  “  What !  do  you  read 
Latin  ?  ”  “A  little,  my  lady.”  She  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  her  husband,  who  insisted 
that  David  should  have  a  teacher  to  in¬ 
struct  him.  In  a  few  years  he  became  a 
iearned  man,  and  was  a  useful  and  loved 
minister  in  Scotland. 

A  boy  was  hired  to  open  and  shut  the 
gates  to  let  the  teams  out  of  an  iron  mine. 
He  sat  on  a  log  all  day  by  the  side  of  the 
gate.  Sometimes  an  hour  would  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  teams  came,  and  this  he  employed 
so  well  that  there  wjis  scarcely  any  fact  in 
history  that  escaped  his  attention.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  a  little  book  on  English  history 
that  he  found  in  the  road  ;  having  learned 
that  thoroughly,  he  borrowed  of  a  minister 
Goldsmith’s  History  of  Greece.  This  good 
man  became  greatly  interested  in  him,  and 
loaned  him  books,  and  was  often  seen  sit¬ 
ting  by  him  on  the  log  conversing  with 
him  about  the  people  of  ancient  times. 


(3)  Discordant,  harsh,  desponding  tones,  Unger  unlovely  here ; 

Discouraging  the  feeble  faith,  nor  kindling  heavenward  Are ; 

While  Music  there,  with  notes  harmonious,  full  and  clear. 

Thrills  heart  and  soul  with  joyful,  rapt  desire. 

VI. 

(1)  The  Older  Scriptures  ’neath  the  'Tower ;  (2)  The  Gospel  here  its  tidings  brings— 

Mount  Sinai ;  Law ;  a  God  of  wrath ;  “  Good  will  to  men  and  Peace  on  earth  ” 

Justice  unmixed,  and  angry  power  While  Love  in  gentle  accents  sings 

Chasing  man  down  his  troubled  path.  Redemption  by  a  Saviour’s  birth. 

(3)  Blest  be  the  Church  with  tapering  spire ! 

That  gathers  sunshine,  warmth  and  love ; 

That  sheds  a  glad  and  heavenly  Are 
On  those  who  seek  the  way  above. 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14th,  1879. 

*  Inscriptions  on  old  church  balls. 
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'FABHER’8  DEPARTMENT. 

y  PEESEKVniO  CUT  FLOWERS. 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  flowers  are 
scarce  and  dear,  every  one  is  naturally 
anxious  to  preserve  them  in  a  nice,  fresh 
condition  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  also  to  make  the  best  dis¬ 
play  that  can  be  done  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity.  Of  all  ways  of  showing  them  off,  the 
most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  is  that  of  using  any  low,  shallow  ves¬ 
sel,  either  of  glass  or  china,  of  about  the 
size  and  depth  of  a  soup-plate.  If  this  is 
filled  with  nice,  fresh  wood-moss,  made  up 
in  a  slightly  conical  or  mound-like  form, 
the  flowers  and  foliage  can  be  arranged  to 
great  advantage,  and  made  to  look  almost 
as  natural  as  if  growing  in  the  positions  in 
which  they  are  placed,  instead  of  having 
that  excessively  formal  appearance  they 
generally  have  when  packed  in  a  vase. 
Nut  only  do  they  look  infinitely  better  in 
this  way,  but  they  last  fresh  considerably 
longer,  owing  to  the  much  lai’ger  surface 
exposed  immediately  under  them,  and 
from  whence  a  stream  of  yppor  is  contin¬ 
ually  arising  from  the  moss  surrounding 
their  stems.  Besides  the  nice,  fresh  ap¬ 
pearance  this  has,  it  is  of  great  use  both 
for  the  above-named  purpose  and  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  flowers  in  any  position  they  may 
be  placed  in,  so  that  they  may  be  quickl}’ 
and  easily  arranged.  One  reason  whj’ 
many  flowers  are  so  short-lived  when  cut, 
is  that  to  get  them  in  quickly  they  are 
sometimes  subjected  to  more  heat  and 
confinement  than  is  good  for  them  ;  and 
when  to  this  there  is  loss  of  light,  as  oc¬ 
curs  at  this  season,  the  petals  must  inevi¬ 
tably  come  thin  and  flimsy,  in  which  state 
a  dry  air  at  once  affects  them  unfavorably. 
This  being  the  case,  any  plants  that  are 
being  grown  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
cut  blooms,  should  be  stood  as  near  the 
glass  as  can  be  done  without  touching,  and 
in  such  positions  that  they  may  have  full 
benefit  of  all  the  sunshine  available.  So 
favored,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  fresh  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  provided  the  situation  they 
occu})y  in  the  room  when  cut  is  far  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  fire,  and  not  where  they  are 
subjected  to  draughts,  as  they  would  be  if 
placed  between  the  door  and  the  grata,  as 
there  is  always  air  passing  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  caused  by  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel. — Gardiner’s  Chronicle. 

THE  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  and  most  elaborate  annual 
dinner  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  given  at  the  Astor  House,  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening.  About  fifty  associates 
and  guests  sat  down.  The  table  was  or¬ 
namented  with  flowers  and  leaf-plants. 
Before  President  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  stood  a  floral  piece 
wrought  of  rosebuds.  In  the  centre  of  the 
table  was  a  very  elaborate  stand,  contain¬ 
ing  among  other  rare  flowers  several  heads 
of  the  new  double  poinsettia  introduced 
from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Boezel  in  1876.  At 
the  foot  was  a  fine  basket  showing  several 
examples  of  the  Eucharis  Amazonica,  or 
lily  of  the  Amazon.  In  the  course  of  his 
introductory  speech,  the  President  said 
that  the  man  who  loves  flowers  for  their 
beauty,  and  not  for  their  commercial  value, 
is  elevated  by  them.  Everything  else 
equal,  the  man  who  loves  plants  is  better 
and  purer  and  more  useful  to  the  world. 
John  L.  Wilson  longed  for  the  time  when 
the  public  parks  would  speak  a  language 
of  flowers  to  the  people,  and  the  City  Hall 
would  be  adorned  with  flower-beds.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Dana  spoke  of  the  lack  of  floral  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  fine  private  gardens  which  the 
public  might  visit.  In  Boston  he  had  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  Horticultural  Library 
and  their  gardens,  and  he  did  not  believe 
.there  was  a  good  horticultural  library  in 
tliis  city  where  people  unskilled  in  flori¬ 
culture  could  go  for  information.  Such 
gardens  he  considered  a  boon  beyond 
value,  and  he  hoped  that  something  of  the 
kind  would  grow  out  of  this  society.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg  gave  some  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  among  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  from  whom  he  thought  American  hor¬ 
ticulturists  could  learn  something  with 
profit.  _ 

BIO  FARMS. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
shown  that  the  cultivation  of  great  farms 
in  the  West,  where  they  are  almost  entire¬ 
ly  owned,  has  been  anything  but  lucrative. 
They  have  proved  in  the  main  both  injuri¬ 
ous  to  indiNiduais  and  the  country — the 
failure  of  the  colossal  farmers  in  Illinois 
being  examples  of  the  untoward  fate  at¬ 
tendant  upon  gigantic  enterprises  of  the 
kind.  Farming  on  a  grand  scale,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  improved  machine¬ 
ry  and  implements,  is  a  dangerous  exper¬ 
iment  here,  and  usually  terminates  disas¬ 
trously.  The  majority  of  agriculturists 
who  ^ve  made  money  on  small  farms, 
have  lost  it  on  large  farms  ;  and  this  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  repeated  in  Illinois,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Kansas,  Cedorado,  Nebraska,  and 
Dakota.  The  trouble  is  that  our  big  farm¬ 
ers  undertake  far  more  than  they  can  ac¬ 
complish,  and  their  grand  ambition  ends 
in  partial  or  slovenly  cultivation.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  money  sunk  by  large 
farmers  during  the  last  ten  years,  amounts 
to  more  than  *100,000,000,  and  it  is  thought 
that  their  failures  have  taught  them  a  val¬ 
uable  and  much-needed  lesson.  Much  of 
the  success  of  France  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  country  into  small 
farms,  which,  thoroughly  tilled,  support  a 
large  population.  Although  we  do  not 
usually  regard  France  as  agricultural,  she 
produces  more  wheat,  it  is  said,  than  the 
whole  of  the  United  States.  Her  crop  for 
1868  is  represented  at  350,000,000  bushels ; 
while  ours  for  the  same  year  was  only 
240,000,000  bushels.  Wines,  silks,  laces, 
oil,  and  fine  fabrics  of  divers  kinds,  are 
not  her  sole  exports  ;  she  sends  enormous 
quantities  of  grain,  butter,  eggs,  and  other 
household  products,  to  Great  Britain.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  France  is  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  while  little  over  one-third, 
if  ah  uiuch,  is  under  cultivation  in  this 
oouRiy  ;  and  her  farms  yield  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  per  acre,  three  or  four  times  what  the 
broad  regions  of  the  West  do. — Times. 

EXPLOSIONS  OF  FLOUR  BUST. 

We  referred  recently  to  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  reached  by  scientists 
with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
explosions  in  flour  mills.  It  happens  that 
an  explosion  occurred  only  a  few  days  ago 
which  completely  verifies  the  scientific  hy- 
po^esis.  A  miU  in  Minneapolis  was  de¬ 
stroyed  under  the  following  circumstances : 
“At  about  rix  o’clock  a  miller  discovered 
that  one  of  the  elevators  which  conducted 
flour  from  the  lower  basement  of  the  mill 
to  the  middling  purifier  in  the  upper  story 
was  clogged.  He  went  to  the  basement  to 
start  the  elevator,  carrying  a  lantern,  which 


he  set  down  fifteen  feet  away,  but  in  front 
of  the  opening  of  the  elevator.  Having 
removed  the  obstruction  he  started  the 
elevator,  when  a  mass  of  flour  became  dis¬ 
lodged  and  fell  in  a  cloud.  This  caused  a 
puff  of  flour  dust  from  the  open  door  of 
the  elevator,  which  reached  the  lantern, 
when  at  once  there  was  a  great  flash  of 
flame.  The  miller  was  burned  badly,  but 
retaining  his  presence  of  mind,  he  at  once 
stopped  the  mill  and  then  rushed  into  the 
open  air.  The  flames  spread  instantly 
over  the  entire  mill,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  save  anything.”  This  casualty  shows 
clearly  that  the  flour  dust  ignited  and  ex¬ 
ploded,  as  in  the  other  case  at  Minneapolis 
last  year,  when  the  Washburn  and  several 
other  mills  were  so  instantaneously  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  rapid  combustion  of  the  flour 
dust  generates  gas,  the  expansion  of  which 
of  course  forces  the  roof  off  and  the  walls 
out,  and  thus  the  effect  produced  is  in  no 
way  dissimilar  from  that  attending  a  heavy 
explosion  of  powder  or  nitro-glycerine. 
The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in 
this  connection  must  lead  to  material 
changes  in  mill  architecture  or  machinery. 
It  is  clear  that  either  the  flour  dust  must 
be  effectually  prevented  from  coming  in 
contact  with  anything  inflammable  or  the 
buildings  must  be  constructed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  powder  mills.  The  heavy  machin¬ 
ery  required  in  great  flouring  mills,  how¬ 
ever,  necessitates  solid  floors  and  walls, 
and  therefore  it  will  probably  be  found  im¬ 
possible  to  adopt  a  lighter  order  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  efforts  will  have  to  be  dirc^cted 
toward  securing  the  flour  dust  from  the 
danger  of  ignition.  If  this  is  not  done  it 
will  soon  be  no  more  possible  to  insure 
flour  mills  than- powder  miUs. — Sacramento 
Kecord-Union. 

HOW  TO  GET  EGGS  IN  WINTER. 

The  farmer  who  leaves  his  poultry  to 
roost  in  the  apple-tree  at  the  corner  of  the 
barn,  and  to  pick  up  their  Uving  at  the 
pigs’  trough  and  in  the  barnyard,  may  oc¬ 
casionally  get  an  egg  in  Winter.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  on  most  farms  a 
great  dearth  of  eggs  from  November  to 
March.  With  a  warm  shelter  and  suitable 
feed,  pullets  that  begin  to  lay  in  the  Fall 
will  continue  to  lay  through  the  Winter.  It 
is  mainly  a  question  of  feed.  The  staple 
feed  is  Indian  corn,  especially  in  the  West, 
because  it  is  the  most  plentiful  and  the 
most  convenient.  It  furnishes  plenty  of 
fat  and  keeps  up  the  heat  of  the  fowls,  but 
is  poor  in  albumen  and  the  phosphates. 
They  want  a  variety  of  grains  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  to  do  their  best,  one  feed  daily 
of  warm  cooked  meal  and  vegetables. 
Most  farmers  have  milk,  and  if  this  can  be 
added,  it  will  be  all  they  need.  Butchers’ 
scrap-cake  is  good,  and  may  safely  be  kept 
in  the  poultrj'-yard  where  the  fowls  can 
help  themselves  at  pleasure.  Boiled  pota¬ 
toes  or  turnips,  mashed  and  mixed  with 
Indian  meal,  make  an  excellent  feed  for 
laying  hens.  Fowls  are  particularly  fond 
of  cabbages  and  turnips  at  all  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  eat  them  raw  greedily, 
overy  day  if  they  can  get  them.  We  have 
found  so  good  results  from  feeding  cab¬ 
bages  to  laying  hens  that  we  always  lay  in 
a  large  supply  for  the  Winter.  Refuse 
from  the  butchers,  and  offal  from  the  fish 
market,  also  furnish  good  material  for 
making  eggs.  These  are  accessible  to  most 
villagers,  and  can  be  had  at  a  small  cost. 
A  hen  is  only  a  machine  for  producing  eggs. 
If  you  want  the  finished  product  you  must 
put  the  raw  material  into  the  hopper.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  lib¬ 
eral  grinding  going  on  in  the  gizzard,  and 
the  laying  bird  should  have  free  access  to 
gravel,  with  sharp  grit,  broken  oyster  and 
clam  shells,  which  assist  in  reducing  the 
grain  and  forming  egg  shell.  With  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  egg-producing  food,  hens 
will  lay  well  in  Winter,  when  eggs  bring 
the  highest  price. — Herald. 

ONE  THING  ANB  ANOTHER.  I 

King  Humbert  of  Italy,  is  reported  to  be 
in  wretched  health  ;  he  has  been  threaten¬ 
ed  for  years  with  ossification  of  the  liver. 
His  eyes  are  more  prominent  than  ever, 
and  he  has  a  harsh,  dry  cough. 

Coarse  clothes  and  humble  fare  honest¬ 
ly  earned  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
manhood  of  men.  It  is  wearing  a  linen 
duster  all  Winter  and  leaning  over  a  free 
lunch  table  that  crushes  humanity. 

The  Princess  Louise,  on  Tuesday  night 
(Jan.  14),  entertained  the  Sunday-school 
scholars  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  church  of 
Ottowa,  at  Rideau  Hall.  Her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  and  the  ladies  of  the  viceregal  house¬ 
hold  served  up  a  sumptuous  supper  to  the 
little  ones,  the  regular  servants  being  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

A  large  portion  of  those  who  say  they 
cannot  live  on  $450  to  $600  a  year,  would 
say  the  same  thing  if  they  had  $1,600.  In 
many  instances  workingmen  have  improvi¬ 
dent  wives.  In  many  instances  they  need 
better  principles,  Christian  principles,  more 
than  they  need  an  increase  of  wages. 


Miss  Corson’s  Instructions. — Miss  Cor¬ 
son  has  reopened  the  New  York  Cooking 
School  at  her  rooms  in  St.  Mark’s  place — 
just  east  of  the  Bible  House.  The  first 
lessons  were  given  to  a  mission  class  from 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Rev.  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent’s.  Of  the  mission  class  of  last  year, 
several  have  obtained  good  situations  in 
consequence  of  their  education  at  this 
school,  and  if  its  advantages  were  more 
extensively  embraced,  a  great  blessing 
would  be  conferred  not  so  much  upon 
those  who  receive  the  training  as  upon 
those  who  are  compeiled  to  eat  what  they 
cook.  Among  all  the  reforms  of  the  day 
there  is  a  wide  and  open  field  for  a  grand 
reform  in  this  direction.  Miss  Corson  is 
the  author  of  the  little  book  “  Fifteen-Cent 
Dinners,”  and  of  a  more  recent  and  lux¬ 
urious  manual,  which  describes  the  proper 
make-up  of  twenty-five-cent  dinners.  Both 
of  these  volumes  have  been  widely  circula¬ 
ted — many  gratuitously.  All  who  are  im¬ 
patient  for  the  coming  of  the  Millennium 
should  encourage  Miss  Corson  in  her  in¬ 
telligent  efforts  to  reform  our  kitchens. 
The  school  is  organized,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  act  in  the  capacity  named,  viz :  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Stuart  president,  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Daly  vice-president,  Robert  L.  Stuart 
treasurer.  Miss  Juliet  Corson  secretary  and 
superintendent. 

Stuffed  Beef  Steak. — Take  a  “  roimd 
steak,”  weighing  six  or  eight  pounds, 
spread  it  out  on  the  meat-board  and 
pound  carefully  with  the  “  steak  tenderer.” 
Make  a  stuffing  thus :  Take  bread  crumbs, 
from  the  center  of  the  loaf,  and  rub  fine. 
Put  a  cup  of  butter  into  a  fryingpan,  and 
when  hot  a<ld  two  medium-sized  onions, 
minced  quite  fine,  and  fry  until  soft,  put¬ 
ting  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  if  there 
is  danger  of  scorching;  add  these  to  the 
crumbs,  with  a  handful  of  salt,  and  salt- 
spoonful  of  nutmeg,  making  about  one 
quart  of  stuffing.  Spread  it  over  the 
meat,  and  commencing  at  one  end  roll  it 
into  an  oblong  scroll,  binding  together 
with  strips  of  new  muslin  about  half  an 
inch  wide.  Put  some  bits  of  butter  in  the 


bottom  of  a  baking-pan  with  a  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  place  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one 
hour.  Place  on  an  oval  platter,  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  balls  of  mashed  potatoes,  brown¬ 
ed  in  an  oven.  Stir  the  gravy  over  the 
fire,  adding  water  until  of  a  proper  con¬ 
sistency.  This  will  be  found  the  most  de¬ 
licious  mode  of  cooking  a  tough  stake. 
Serve  either  hot  or  cold,  as  desired. 

Sparkling  Broth,  or  Bean  Soup. — Pro¬ 
cure  one  quart  of  small  black  beans,  or 
white  ones  will  do,  and  soak  them  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  night.  In  the  morning  put 
the  beans  in  six  quarts  of  water  in  a  large 
boiler,  adding  some  beef  or  mutton,  or  any 
kind  of  cold  meats  that  you  may  have  in 
the  house,  first  cracking  the  bones  and 
cutting  off  the  fat  from  the  meat.  Put  to 
it  one  large  onion,  some  nutmeg,  and  whole 
peppers.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  where  it  will 
simmer  nine  hours.  Then  strain  it,  rub¬ 
bing  all  the  mealy  parts  of  the  beans 
through  the  sieve.  Wash  the  boiler  and 
return  the  soup  to  it  to  heat  up.  When 
served,  cut  up  half  a  lemon  in  very  thin 
slices  and  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  tureen, 
pouring  the  soup,  boiling,  over  them. 

HEALTH  PARAORAPHS. 

The  Necessity  of  Plenty  of  Sleep. 

During  every  moment  of  consciousness 
the  brain  is  in  activity.  The  peculiar  pro¬ 
cess  of  cerebration,  whatever  that  may 
consist  of,  is  taking  place  ;  thought  after 
thought  comes  forth,  nor  can  we  help  it. 
It  is  only  when  the  peculiar  connection,  or 
chain  of  connection,  of  one  brain  cell  with 
another,  is  broken  and  consciousnt'ss  fades 
away  into  the  dreamless  land  of  perfect 
sleep,  that  the  brain  is  at  rest.  In  this 
state  it  recuperates  its  exhausted  energy 
and  power,  and  stores  them  up  for  future 
need.  The  period  of  wakefulness  is  one 
of  constant  wear.  Every  thought  is  gen¬ 
erated  at  the  expense  of  brain  cells,  which 
can  be  fully  replaced  only  by  periods  of 
properlj'-regulated  repose.  If,  therefore, 
these  are  not  secured  by  sleep — if  the 
brain,  through  over-stimulation,  is  not  left 
to  recuperate — its  energy  becomt's  exhaust¬ 
ed  ;  debility,  disease,  and  finally  disinte¬ 
gration,  supervene.  Hence  the  story  is 
almost  always  the  same  :  For  weeks  and 
months  before  the  indications  of  active  in¬ 
sanity  appear,  the  patient  has  been  anx¬ 
ious,  worried,  and  wakeful,  not  sleeping 
more  than  four  or  five  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  The  poor  brain,  unable  to 
do  its  constant  work,  begins  to  waver,  to 
show  signs  of  weakness  or  aberration  ; 
hallucinations  or  delusions  hover  around 
like  floating  shadows  in  the  air,  until  final¬ 
ly  disease  comes  and 

“  plants  his  sieRO 

Again.st  the  mind,  the  wiich  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies, 

Which  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold 
Confound  themselves.” 

— February  Scribner. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Weak  Locouiotive  Boilers. 

The  weakness  of  boilers  arises  general¬ 
ly  not  from  insufficient  material,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  as  often  from  inferior  quality  as 
it  does  from  the  weakness  of  the  attach¬ 
ments  of  the  various  parts.  Unless  there 
is  some  reason  for  a  contrary  opinion,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  riveted  work  will  al¬ 
ways  be  done  badly.  The  chief  defects  of 
such  work  are  out  of  sight,  and  to  a  great 
extent  undiscoverable  after  it  is  finished. 
Mismatched  and  unfilled  holes  cannot  be 
seen  after  the  heads  on  the  rivets  are  form¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  such  work  is  less  subject 
to  criticism  and  inspection,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  little  rivalry  or  pride  of 
excellence  in  doing  it,  among  mechanics. 
Without  the  very  closest  inspection  it  is 
always  possible  for  a  workman  to  hide  his 
blunders  and  his  carelessness.  Then,  too, 
there  is  no  strong  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  good  work  of  this  kind.  There  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  lack  of  what  might  be  called  me¬ 
chanical  moral  sense  in  this  respect,  and 
an  engineer  who  should  insist  upon  hav¬ 
ing  first-rate  work,  would  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  have  his  orders  executed. — Rail¬ 
road  Gazette. 

The  First  Porcelain. 

The  first  porcelain  made  in  this  country, 
was  made  sixty-two  years  ago  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  by  William  E.  Tucker,  whose  fattier, 
Benjamin  Tucker,  kept  a  china  shop  in 
Market  street,  and  put  up  a  kiln  for  his 
son  in  its  rear.  There  he  painted  white 
china  and  burned  it,  and  tried  sundry  ex¬ 
periments  with  different  kinds  of  clay, 
making  very  good  queensware.  He  then 
experimented  with  feldspar  and  kaolin,  and 
after  repeated  efforts  and  much  labor,  turn¬ 
ed  out  some  small  specimens  of  very  cred¬ 
itable  porcelain.  Soon  after,  he  obtained 
posses.sion  of  the  old  City  Water  Works, 
Schuylkill  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  built 
there  a  large  glazing  and  enamelling  kiln, 
mill  and  other  works.  The  firet  results 
were  unsatisfactory — the  glazing  cracking 
and  the  body  blistering — but  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  before  long  that  those  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  put  the  ware  in  the 
kiln  had  been  bribed  to  spoil  it.  His  dis¬ 
charge  was  followed  by  immediate  success, 
and  ever  since  porcelain  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  has  been  manufactured  there.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  in  which  we  have 
made  greater  improvement  within  a  few 
years  than  in  pottery  and  porcelain.  We 
used  to  import  all  our  fine  specimens  from 
Great  Britian  ;  but  now  we  produce  a  good 
deal  that  is  in  the  best  sense  artistic. 

What  a  Spider  Fats  each  day. 

In  order  to  test  what  a  spider  can  do  in 
the  way  of  eating,  we  arose  about  day¬ 
break  in  the  morning  to  supply  his  fine 
web  with  a  fly.  At  first,  however,  the  spi¬ 
der  did  not  come  from  its  retreat,  so  we 
peeped  among  the  leaves,  and  there  dis¬ 
covered  that  an  earwig  had  been  caught, 
and  was  now  being  feasted  on.  The  spider 
left  the  earwig,  rolled  up  the  fly,  and  at 
once  returned  to  his  “  first  course.”  This 
was  at  half-past  5  A.  M.  in  September.  At 
7  A.  M.  the  earwig  had  been  demolished, 
and  the  spider,  after  resting  awhile,  and 
probably  enjoying  a  nap,  came  down  for 
the  fly,  which  he  had  finished  at  9  A.  M. 
A  little  after  nine  we  supplied  him  with  a 
daddy-long-legs,  which  he  ate  by  noon. 
At  1  o’clock  a  blow-fly  was  greedily  seized, 
and  then  immediately,  with  an  appetite 
apparently  no  worse  for  his  previous  in¬ 
dulgence,  he  commenced  on  the  blow-fly. 
During  the  day  and  toward  evening  a  great 
many  small  green  flies,  or  what  are  prop¬ 
erly  termed  midges,  had  been  caught  in 
the  web ;  of  these  we  counted  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  all  dead  and  fast  prisoners  in 
the  spider’s  nest. 

Soon  after  dark,  provided  with  a  lantern, 
we  went  to  examine  whether  the  spider 
was  suffering  from  indigestion,  or  in  any 
other  way,  from  his  previous  meals ;  in¬ 
stead,  however,  of  being  thus  affected,  he 
was  employed  in  rolling  up  together  the 
various  little  green  midges,  when  he  took 
them  to  his  retreat  and  tea.  This  process 
he  repeated,  carrying  up  the  lots  in  little 
detachments,  until  the  web  was  eaten ;  for 
the  web  and  its  <ontents  were  bundled  up 
together.  A  sligtit  rest  of  about  an  hour 


was  followed  by  the  most  industrious  web- ! 
making  process,  and  before  daybreak  ano- : 
ther  web  was  ready  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Taking  the  relative  size  of  the  spider, 
and  of  the  creatures  it  ate,  and  applying 
this  to  man,  it  would  be  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  At  daybreak  a  small  alligator  was 
eaten ;  at  7  A.  M.,  a  lamb  ;  at  9  A.  M.,  a 
young  camelopard  ;  at  10  o’clock,  asheep  ; 
ancl  during  the  night  120  larks.  This,  we 
believe,  would  be  a  very  fair  allowance  for 
a  man  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  could 
we  find  one  gifted  with  such  an  appetite 
and  digestion,  we  readily  comprehend  how 
he"  might  spin  five  miles  of  web  without 
killing  himself,  provided  he  possessed  the 
necessary  machinery. 

Klectric  Spark  Pen. 

A  new  invention  in  the  art  of  engraving 
probably  suggested  by  the  familiar  electric 
pen  has  been  brought  out  in  Parts.  A  cop¬ 
per  plate  is  prepared  as  tor  engraving,  and 
over  this  is  secured,  in  some  convenient 
manner,  a  thin  sheet  of  paper.  The  plate 
is  then  c  uinected  with  one  poleofaKuhm- 
korff  coil.  The  pen  (presumably  a  simple 
insulated  metallic  rod  or  pencil  with  a  fine 
point)  is  also  connected  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
sulated  wire  with  the  coil.  Then,  if  the 
point  of  the  pen  (which  is  bare)  is  touched 
to  the  jiaper,  a  minute  hole  is  burned  in  it 
by  the  spark  that  h'aps  from  the  point  of 
the  pen  to  the  plate.  By  using  the  pen  as 
a  pencil,  a  drawing  may  be  made  on  the 
paper  in  a  series  of  fine  hoh's  precisely  af¬ 
ter  tlie  manner  of  the  electric  pen,  cxcejit 
that  in  one  case  the  holes  are  mechanical¬ 
ly  punched  out  and  in  the  other  case  are 
burned  out.  When  the  drawing  is  finished 
the  paper  may  be  used  as  a  stencil.  A 
printer’s  roll(>r  carrying  an  oily  ink  is  pass¬ 
ed  over  the  pajier,  and  the  ink  penetrating 
the  paper  through  the  holes  rejiroduces 
the  drawing  in  ink  on  the  copper  plate. 
The  ]mper  may  then  be  removed  and  the 
plate  submitted  to  an  acid  bath  when  the 
surface  will  be  cut  away,  exce))t  where  the 
ink  resists  the  acid,  and  those  parts  will 
be  in  relief,  and  thus  making  an  engraved 
(ilate  ready  for  the  printing-press.  By 
this  ingenious  device,  the  artist,  drawing 
upon  the  pajier  with  the  siiark-giving  pen, 
performs  two  opm  ations  at  once,  drawing 
the  picture  and  engraving  the  plate  at  the 
same  time,— “The  World’s  Work  ”  ;  Mid¬ 
winter  Scribner. 

Results  of  Aerial  Navigation. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman,  the  poet,  writes  in 
the  Midwinter  Scribner  of  this  subject, 
which  he  confesses  to  be  his  “  hobby.” 
The  paper  is  in  a  half  humonius,  half  seri¬ 
ous  tone,  but  discusses  iiractically  the 
causes  of  failure  heretofore  and  the  desid¬ 
erata  of  final  success.  Mr.  Stedman  speaks 
thus  buoyantly  of  some  of  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sults  of  aerial  navigation : 

Not  only  by  these  procc.sses  of  construc¬ 
tion,  but  also  by  the  power  and  freedom 
gained  through  their  success,  a  delightful 
reflex  influence  will  be  exerted  upon  the 
msthetics  <jf  life.  Poetry  ami  romance  will 
have  fresh  material  and  a  new  locale,  and 
imagination  will  take  flights  unknown  be¬ 
fore.  Landscapes  painted  between  earth 
and  heaven  must  involve  novel  principles 
of  drawing,  color,  light  and  shade.  Music, 
like  the  songs  of  Lohengrin,  will  be  show¬ 
ered  from  aerial  galleys.  In  eveiy  way 
the  resources  of  social  life  will  be  so  en¬ 
larged  that  at  last  it  truly  may  be  said, 
“  Existence  is  itself  a  joy.”  Sports  and  rec¬ 
reations  will  be  strangely  multiplied.  Rich 
and  poor  alike  will  make  of  travel  an  every¬ 
day  delight,  the  former  in  their  luivate 
aeronons,  the  latter  in  large  and  multiform 
structures,  corresponding  in  use  to  the  ex¬ 
cursion-boats  of  our  rivers  and  harbors, 
the  “  floating  palaces  ”  of  the  people,  and 
far  more  numerous  and  splendid.  The 
ends  of  the  earth,  its  rarest  places,  will  be 
visited  by  all.  Tlie  sportsman  can  change 
at  pleiisure  from  the  woods  and  waters  of 
the  North,  the  run-ways  of  the  deer,  the 
haunts  of  the  salmon,  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
tiger  in  the  jungle  or  the  emu  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  bush.  An  entirely  new  profession 
— that  of  airmanship — will  be  thoroughly 
orgaidzed,  employing  a  countless  army  of 
trained  officers  and  “airmen.”  The  ad¬ 
venturous  and  well-to-do  will  have  their 
pleasure  yachts  of  the  air,  and  take  hazard¬ 
ous  and  delightful  cruises.  Their  vessels 
will  differ  from  the  cumbrous  acrobats  in¬ 
tended  for  freight  and  emigrant  business, 
will  be  christened  with  beautiful  and  sug¬ 
gestive  names, — Iris,  Aurora,  Hebe,  Gany¬ 
mede,  Hermes,  Ariel,  and  the  like, — and 
will  vie  with  one  another  in  grace,  retvdi- 
ness,  and  speed. 

FOREIGN. 

A  Note  from  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

Gen.  Neal  Dow  was  reported  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  as  having  charged  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
used  beer  and  even  stronger  liquors  free¬ 
ly.  The  General,  however,  promptly  de¬ 
nied  the  report,  at  least  in  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  referred  to  nt>  one  by  name.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  not  having  heard  the  denial, 
wrote  as  follows  to  a  friend  in  this  coun- 
try  : 

If  Mr.  Neal  Dow  knew  the  truth  he  would 
not  make  such  chaiges  against  me.  My 
manner  of  life  is  before  the  world.  Ask 
them  that  know  me.  Whatever  faults  1 
may  have,  I  have  been  preserved  at  all 
times  from  excess,  and  I  have  given  no 
ground  for  any  one  to  accuse  me  of  it.  I 
use  no  alcoholic  drink  as  a  beverage,  but 
I  am  an  habitual  abstainer,  and,  as  a  rule, 
a  total  abstainer.  “  Beer,”  of  which  Mr. 
Dow  speaks,  I  never  touch  ;  and  I  never 
thought,  much  less  said,  that  I  could  not 
keep  up  to  my  work  without  brandy  and 
beer.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  or  any 
other  stimulants  are  a  help  to  any  man. 

John  Stuart  Mill’s  Grave. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Boston  Trav¬ 
eller,  writing  from  Avignon,  France,  about 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  grave,  which  is  there, 
says : 

“  Taking  our  way  to  the  outer  walls,  we 
pass  through  the  Gate  of  Lazarus,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  short  walk,  turn  to  the  left,  up  an  av¬ 
enue  of  trees,  and  enter  the  simple  ceme¬ 
tery,  which,  although  comparatively  small, 
has  some  fine  monuments  and  a  great 
many  flowers.  After  looking  about  with¬ 
out  success,  we  ventured  to  ask  a  widow 
who  was  sadly  decorating  her  husband’s 
grave,  and  she  immediately  guided  me  to 
the  enclosure,  where,  surrounded  by  flow¬ 
ers  outside,  stands  the  plain  white  marble 
sarcophagus  of  Mill  and  his  wife,  with 
these  words  simply  on  the  sides  :  ‘John 
Stuart  Mill,  born  May  20th,  1806 ;  died  9th 
of  May,  1873.’  The  top  bears  the  following 
glowing  eulogy  of  his  wife : 

“ '  Harriet  Mill, 

The  deeply  regretted  and  dearly  beloved  wife  of 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

Her  great  and  loving  heart,  her  noble  soul,  her 
clear,  powerful,  original  intellect,  made  her  the 
guide  and  support,  the  instructor  in  wisdom,  and 
example  in  goodness,  as  she  was  the  delight  of 
those  who  had  the  happiness  to  belong  to  her. 
As  earnest  for  the  public  good  as  she  was  gener¬ 
ous,  and  devoted  to  all  who  surrounded  her,  her 
influence  has  been  felt  in  many  of  the  greatest 
improvements  of  the  age,  and  will  bo  in  those 
still  to  come.  Wore  there  even  a  few  hearts  and 
intellects  like  hers,  this  earth  would  soon  become 
the  hop^-for  heaven. 

“  ‘  Died  at  Avignon,  Nov.  6, 1858.’” 
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l)artlculars.  BRADLEY,  OARRETSON  &  CO.,  j 
(iU  N.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

59  Carmifle  Street,  New  York. 

6th  Ave.  cars  pass  the  door. 


WYTHE’S 

Model  o  Jerusalem 

Tlie  Holy  City  In  mlnlaturo.  reprodiued  from  actual 
surveys,  covefiiig  over 2.LHX) Hquare  feel,  1 4th  si.,  bet. 
and  4ih  aves.,  opp-  Academy  of  Muslo.  Open  every  day, 
e.veept  Sundays,  from  9  a  in.  till  10  p.in.  E.xplanatory  lee* 
tures,  2and8p.m  Admission,!;^*  Children  under  14, 15c. 

ABBOTT’S  IsAKGK  TYPE  (IlluHtrated) 

NEW  TESTAMENT- 

WITH  NOTES,  is  a  splendid  work  for  agents.  Nothing 

like  it.  All  want  It.  Price  #2.  Address 

H.  S.  GOODSPEED  A  CO..  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS  a  Specialty. 


Recently  Trinity  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Executed  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn, 
for  St.  Thomas  Church,  New  York. 


Drawings,  Photographs  and  Estimates 
sent,  on  application,  by  mail. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOOD  WORK . . . .  lOc 

Ill.  Catalogues,  metal  and  stone  work . 10c 

BANNERS  AND  DECORATIONS . 1#C 


UNITED  STATE.S  MAIL  STEAMERS 


Sail  from  New  York  for 
GLASGOW,  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

LONDON,  EVERY  WEDNESDA 

Passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed  for  ele¬ 
gance  and  comfort.  All  Staterooms  on  main  deck, 
and  Saloon  amidships. 

SALOON  CABINS.  »65  t«  »80,  CURRENCY. 
SECOND  CABIN,  Including  all  requisites,  »40. 

STEERAGE,  »28. 

Excursion  Tickets  for  First-Class  Passage,  New  York 
to  Paris  and  return,  #135  to  #195,  according  to  state¬ 
room  and  route  chosen. 

For  Books  of  Information,  Plans,  kc.. 

Apply  to  HENDERSON  BROTHERS, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs. 

Demonstrated  best  by  HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  ALL 
WORLD’S  EXPOSITIONS  for  TWELVE  YEARS;  vl*: 
at  PARIS,  1867;  VIENNA,  1873;  S.ANTIAQO,  1875;  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA.  1876:  TWO  HIGHEST  MEDALS  at  PARIS,  1878; 
and  GRAND  Swedish  Gold  Medal,  1878.  Only  Amer¬ 
ican  Organs  ever  awarded  highest  honors  at  any.  Sold 
for  cash  or  Instalments.  Illustrated  Catalooubs 
with  new  styles  and  prices,  free.  MASON  k  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  or  CHICAGO. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  llroncmtis,  cic.,  u.5c 


[spool  cotton 


THE  BEST  FOB 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  sale  by  all  relallers.  Sole  Agents, 

IfM.  HENRY  SMITH  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  502.  59  LEONARD  ST.,  N.  Y. 


tala#  7  colored  plates, 

about  150  |>affes.  and  full  fle^tpUoDS,  • 

prices  and  dlrectloos  for  plaottog  o?er  1*® 

Wrletie*  of  Vegetahle  and  Flower  See<ls,  Plants,  Roees,  Etc 
Inraluable  to  all.  8end  for  JL  . 

D.  M.  FEBBY  ft  CO.  Detroit  Mich 

For  EUROPE.— Dr.  Loomis'  Eighth  Select  Party  for 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  especially  tor  Ladies.  June 
21  to  Sept.  7.  Address  Dr.  Lafayette  C.  Loomis,  Box 
307,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 


K  E  A  T  I  N 
LOZENGES 


tested  for  over  50  years.  Kcliel  speedy  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  I’ricc  50  cents. 


t<'OK  '«*AK,E;  ! 

nnn  nnn  Acres  Rich  Farming  Lands 
'Jllll  located  in  Michigan  at  Irom 

200.000ft?t?5n?/r  «S?a 

for  illustrated  pamphlei,  full  of  Fads. 
O..  BARNKS.  Land  Com.,  Lansing,  Miob 


Cbnreb,  Sobool,  Fire-alarm.  Pine-toned,  low-|nteeo,  wamaV 
•d.  Ceulofue  with  TOOtestimonUls,  prieei.ete..  sent  hee. 
Blymy«r  Manufaoturlns  Co.,  oinotiuuutA 

MfBI  I  A  BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
|J  L  I  I  Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  tor 
fin  I  ^  Churches,  Schools,  Fire  Alarms, 
Farms,  etc.  FULLY  WARRANTED, 
Catalogues  sent  tree. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O, 

MEHEEirS  BELLSr~ 

The  genuine  Troy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pnl^ 
He  since  18‘i6,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  all  otners.  Catalogues  tree.  No  agencies.  P.  O. 
address  either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MENEELY  A  COMPANY. 

&  KIHBERLT. 

BELL  FOUNDERS,  TROY,  N.  I,, 
Manufactube  a  Superior  Quautt  or  Bklia 
Special  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BBIXS. 

JK^  IH'.istrated  Catalogue  sent  trw 


jQJQl 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  KODOERS. 

The  Rev.  Ravaud  Kearney  Rodgers, 
D.D.,  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law, 
Robert  L.  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  at  Athens, 
Oa.,  on  the  12th  inst.  The  remains  were 
brought  to  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  and  the 
funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  there  on  Thursday  last. 
The  services  were  of  an  impressive  char¬ 
acter,  and  were  conducted  by  Dr.  G.  Shel¬ 
don  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Hodge  of  Princeton, 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  Armstrong  of  Dutch  Neck, 
the  Rev.  S.  M.  Studdiford  of  Trenton,  the 
Rev.  D.  R  Foster  of  Pennington,  the  Rev. 
T.  8.  Brown  of  Dunellen,  and  others. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  a  man  of  mark.  He 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
Jersey  for  many  years,  and  was  exten¬ 
sively  known  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  born  in  this  city  in  No¬ 
vember,  1797.  His  father  w’as  John  Rich¬ 
ardson  Bayard  Rodgers,  M.D.,  surgeon  of 
a  Pennsylvania  regiment  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army  ;  afterwards  a  practising  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon  in  this  city ;  Professor 
in  the  Medical  College  connected  with  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  this  city. 
His  grandfather  was  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  so 
long  pastor  of  the  Wall-street  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  in  this  city,  and  first  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  Rodgers  graduated  at  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege  in  1815,  in  a  class  with  the  late  Drs. 
Charles  Hodge,  Symmes  C.  Henry,  Bishop 
John  Johns,  and  others  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  eminent.  He  graduated  at  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  in  1818  ;  was  set¬ 
tled  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  for  ten  years,  and 
at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  for  nearly  forty-five 
years.  He  was  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey  for  thirty-six  years.  When 
he  resigned  his  clerkship  and  his  pastoral 
charge,  the  Synod  placed  on  its  records 
an  appreciative  minute  as  to  his  valuable 
and  long-continued  services,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  provide  and  present 
him  with  a  te.stiraonial,  which  was  done. 

For  several  years  he  was  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  It  was 
an  impressive  token  of  respect  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  that  the  Society  postponed  its  annual 
meeting,  which  was  to  have  been  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  that  the  members  might 
attend  the  obsequies. 

A^’ter  resigning  his  pastoral  charge.  Dr. 
R'>dger3,  with  his  wife,  who  survives  him, 
removed  to  Athens,  Ga.,  where  his  only 
surviving  child,  the  wife  of  R.  L.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Esq.,  resides.  Here  he  received  ev¬ 
ery  possible  solace  in  his  declining  years, 
and  tender  filial  ministrations.  From  their 
home,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  he 
entered  the  sanctuary  above.  He  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  just  out  of 
Bound  Brook,  where  sleep  his  children 
amd  great  numbers  of  his  people  to  whom, 
during  along  pastorate  of  forty-five  years. 
Me  had  administered  the  earliest  and  lat¬ 
est  rites  of  the  Church  of  God.  Thus  has 
closed  the  earthly  career  of  this  venerable, 
honored,  and  beloved  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


FAILUAE  OF  AV  ARCHIEPISCOPAL  BANK. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
managed  and  most  prosperous  religio- 
financial  concerns  in  the  country.  The 
hard  times  have  however  been  searching 
out  its  weak  spots,  and  now,  to  put  it  in 
plain  secular  terms,  it  has  failed  for  half  a 
million  d'Ulars ! 

It  appears  that  the  worthy  Archbishop’s 
brother,  the  Rev.  Richard  Purcell,  has  long 
been  active  in  business  and  finance,  as 
well  as  in  more  spiritual  mattei’s.  He  was 
at  once  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  and  the 
august  he.atl  of  the  Savings  institution.  At 
least  the  faithful  were  led  to  suppose  it 
such ;  as  it  readily  took  all  moneys  ten¬ 
dered  by  poor  Catholics,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  interest,  and  whenever  cs.ll- 
ed  for,  the  principal  would  be  promptly 
paid.  Father  Purcell’s  methods  of  doing 
business  are  described  as  very’  loose,  and 
his  bookkeeping  careless  and  very  pecu¬ 
liar.  But  all  went  on  swimmingly  during 
the  flush  days,  and  until  some  time  after, 
the  borrowing  credit  of  the  Archbishop 
being  “  gilt-edged  ”  for  several  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  panic  of  1873.  Later  on,  how¬ 
ever,  real  estate  investments  and  specula¬ 
tions  began  to  prove  unremunerative  and 
quite  costly  ;  sundry  notes  next  went  to 
protest  just  as  if  the  odor  of  an  infallible 
sanctity  were  not  upon  them.  The  third 
stage  was  something  like  a  “  run  ”  upon 
Father  Purcell’s  bank,  which,  proving  very 
unsatisfact'  'ry  to  the  poor  runners,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  matter  is  very 
much  as  in  the  case  of  great  fai’ures  gen¬ 
erally.  On  Monday  last  the  property  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Cincinnati  and  vi¬ 
cinity  was  turned  over  to  a  Board  of  five 
Trustees,  to  be  managed  in  the  interest  of 
the  creditors.  It  consists  of  St.  Peter’s 
Cathedral,  St  Joseph’s  Seminary,  the  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum  at  Cumminsville,  the  Consi- 
dine  property  on  Price’s  Hill,  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  schoolhouse  comer  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mound  streets,  the  old  St  John’s  Hospital 
eomer  of  Third  and  Plum  streets,  unim¬ 
proved  real  estate,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  personal  securities,  notes,  mort¬ 
gages,  accounts,  &c. 

It  is  understood  that  this  Board  will 
hereafter  manage  all  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  diocese,  in  the  interest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  who  have  deposited 
their  savings  with  the  Archbishop.  The 
liabilities  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Savings 
Bank  alone,  are  given  at  about  $500,000. 
What  the  outside  debts  of  the  Diocese  are 
is  not  stated.  The  property  turned  over 
to  secure  the  debt  is  worth  at  least  $1,000,- 
000,  but  if  it  should  prove  inadequate,  ev- 
e'jr  building  and  piec“  of  ground  in  Cin- 
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cinnati  owned  by  the  Catholic  Church  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees. 
The  latter  have  determined  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness,  which 
bonds  will  be  payable  at  any  time  after 
three  years  and  within  twenty.  They  will 
bear  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  property 
turned  over  to  the  Trustees  will  be  pledg¬ 
ed  for  their  redemption. 

Whether  Mr.  Edward  Kimball  could 
have  done  anything  to  avert  this  financial 
catastrophe,  if  applied  to  in  time,  it  is 
now  useless  to  speculate.  The  suffer¬ 
ers  have  our  sincere  sympathy,  and  for 
the  sake  of  religion  and  common  honesty, 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  their  payment  in 
full  is  contemplated. 


ROCHESTER  LETTER. 

The  Week  of  Prayer 

Was  observed  by  all  our  churches,  each  hold¬ 
ing  an  evening  service,  weil  sustained  both 
by  attendance  and  the  character  of  the  exer¬ 
cises.  Wednesday  a  union-meeting  was  held 
in  the  Third  church,  commencing  at  ten 
o’clock  and  closing  at  four.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  the  special  subject  of  consid¬ 
eration,  an  hour  being  given  in  succession  to 
it  in  relation  to  (Confession,  led  by  Rev.  H.  C. 
Riggs;  The  Church,  Dr.  Robinson;  Temper¬ 
ance,  Dr.  Morris;  Young  Men,  Rev.  C.  P. 
Coit;  Children,  Dr.  (Campbell;  The  Unregen¬ 
erate,  Rev.  C.  B.  Gardiner.  This  was  an 
eminently  profitable  day,  not  kindling  a  mere 
temporary  fervor  of  spirit  to  supplicate  the 
reviving  of  believers,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  impenitent,  but  making  its  influence  felt 
all  over  the  city,  in  the  subsequent  meetings 
of  the  different  congregations.  When  the 
week  closed  such  was  the  state  of  feeling  that 
the  pastor  and  session  of  each  of  the  church¬ 
es,  with  two  exceptions,  decided  to  continue 
special  evening  services  through  the  present 
week,  and  the  favorable  indications  are  in¬ 
creasing  that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  a  gener¬ 
al  and  powerful  work  of  grace.  On  Thursday 
(to-day)  the  Methodist  ministers  and  church¬ 
es  united  their  forces,  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening,  at  the  First  church,  to  stir  one 
another  up  to  renewed  diligence  and  zeal  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  Although 
the  day  has  been  quite  stormy  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  present  at  each  of  Ihe  sessions, 
and  an  impulse  has  been  communicated  to 
the  work  of  grace  from  which  blessed  results 
are  anticipated. 

Dedication  of  a  Mission  Chapel. 

Monday  evening  of  this  week  brouglit  to¬ 
gether  a  large  and  deeply  interested  assem¬ 
bly  to  participate  in  the  dedicatory  services 
of  a  Union  chapel,  which  has  been  erected  on 
Rowley  street,  a  little  south  of  East  avenue. 
The  enterprise,  which  has  reached  this  stage 
of  progress,  originated  with  a  godly  woman, 
about  four  years  ago.  Her  solicitude  for  the 
neglected  children  of  the  neighborhood  led 
her  to  commence  a  Sabbath-school,  which 
met  at  first  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  has  grad¬ 
ually  grown  to  its  present  dimensions.  Pray¬ 
er-meetings  and  socials  have  been  held  in 
connection  with  it  from  the  beginning.  Two 
years  ago  the  necessity  for  a  chapel  was  felt, 
but  not  until  the  past  Fall  was  the  building 
begun.  It  is  a  very  neat,  pretty  structure, 
twenty-four  feet  by  forty-nine  and  a-half  feet, 
designed  by  the  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  J.  R.  Church.  Most  of  the  dona¬ 
tions  were  obtained  by  the  other  members  of 
it,  S.  W.  French  and  M.  H.  Merriman.  These 
three  gentlemen  are  the  especial  friends  of, 
and  most  active  laborers  in  the  school.  The 
lot  was  given  by  Rufus  A.  Sibley;  upon  it 
Lewis  Brooks  had  a  mortgage  of  $230,  which 
by  consent  of  his  heirs,  was  paid  to  the  com¬ 
mittee;  $100  was  given  by  class  20  of  the 
Brick  Sunday-school ;  $50  by  class  21 ;  $50  by 
a  teacher  in  that  school,  A.  M.  Lindsay ;  $50 
by  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke.  The  rest  was 
made  up  of  smaller  suras — $800  in  cash,  and 
$700  in  material  and  labor.  The  doors  and 
w'indows  are  the  gift  of  different  classes  in 
the  school — some  giving  two.  The  property 
is  held  by  an  incorporation,  entitled  “Sev¬ 
enth  Ward  Uni  m  Missionary  Sunday  School” 

After  singing,  one  of  the  teachers,  Mr. 
Hahn,  opened  the  dedicatory  exercises  with 
an  appropriate  prayer,  after  which  Superin¬ 
tendent  Merriman,  who  has  held  tliat  position 
for  two  years,  gave  a  history  of  tlie  enter¬ 
prise  from  its  inception,  and  Treasurer  French 
read  his  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
all  the  bills  were  paid ;  indeed  this  was  a  con¬ 
dition  upon  which  the  lot  was  given.  Rev. 
Dr.  Stratton  of  the  Methodist  church,  preach¬ 
ed  an  excellent  sermon  from  Phillipians  iv. 
13 :  “I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengtheneth  me.”  The  prayer  of  dedica¬ 
tion  followed  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Riggs. 

Already  the  building  is  too  strait  for  the 
school,  and  an  enlargement  will  soon  become 
necos.sar.v.  It  was  completed  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  since  then  a  preaching  service 
has  been  held  each  Sabbath  evening,  chiefly 
by  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

The  library  contains  2.50  volumes,  contribu¬ 
ted  by  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Ontral,  Brick, 
and  Brighton  clmrches. 

The  Memorial  Sabbath-school 
has  tiiken  an  advanced  step  of  no  little  im¬ 
portance  and  promise.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  dependent  upon  the  mother  church,  the 
Brick,  one  of  whose  good  elders,  Lansing  G. 
Wetmore,  has  been  the  efficient  superintend¬ 
ent  for  the  last  eight  years.  With  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  year  the  Memorial  church  assumed 
the  entire  charge  of  the  school.  The  hour  of 
its  opening  was  changed  from  3  o’clock  to  the 
close  of  morning  worship.  One  of  their  own 
members  was  chosen  Superintendent,  A.  H. 
Lawrence,  and  half  a  score  of  teachers  be¬ 
longing  to  other  churches  were  exclianged 
for  home  laborers.  The  first  Sabbath  of  the 
year  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  great 
storm  which  closed  so  many  of  the  churches 
in  this  region,  yet  no  less  than  210  were  pres¬ 
ent  that  fearful  day.  The  next  Sabbath 
brought  out  310,  thirty-five  of  whom  were  in 
the  Pastor’s  Young  People’s  Bible  Class.  This 
change  indicates  the  growing  strength  of  the 
church.  Brother  Coit  is  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  is  fruitful  in  expedients  to  awak¬ 
en  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  work.  His  New  Year  card  of 
greeting  to  his  people  is  as  rich  in  seasonable 
hints,  as  it  is  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art. 

Calvary  Church 

Is  also  flourisliing  under  tlie  wise,  earnest 
lead  of  brother  Bristol.  It  was  a  question 
in  the  minds  of  some  wtiether  he  would  not 
do  more  good  as  a  layman  than  he  would  as 


a  pastor.  That  question  is  now  settled. 
Manifestly  the  Lord  called  him  into  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  his  former  experience  in  setting 
others  to  work  is  now  a  great  advantage  to 
him  and  his  people.  On  every  side  he  is 
constantly  stirring  them  up  to  diligence. 
Just  now  the  effort  is  to  rise  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  self-support.  It  is  a  great  step 
to  take  in  these  times,  especially  in  view  of 
what  has  recently  been  done  to  cancel  obliga¬ 
tions.  But  the  increase  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  demand  for  seats,  and  the  sum  raised 
by  their  rental,  in  connection  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  strong  desire  to  accomplish  it,  give 
the  assurance  that  the  will  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  way. 

These  three  organizations  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river — Memorial  at  the  north. 
Calvary  south,  and  the  Mission  central.  The 
Third  and  St.  Peter’s  are  on  the  same  side. 
On  the  other  side  the  First,  Brick,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  are  strongly  entrenched ;  while 
Westminster 

Has  yet  to  undergo  the  trials  and  endure  the 
hardships  of  a  location  in  the  suburbs.  Bro¬ 
ther  Gardiner  ably  fills  the  position  he  occu¬ 
pies,  A  superior  preacher,  he  has  power  to 
attract  hearers  who  would  naturally  go  with 
the  current ;  a  faithful  pastor,  he  gathers  in 
those  whom  his  preaching  attracts.  He  is 
sustained  by  a  warm-hearted  band  of  Chris¬ 
tian  workers,  and  the  prospect  is  encourag¬ 
ing  that  in  time  the  church  is  to  rank  with 
the  strongest,  as  it  now  does  with  the  most 
useful.  Recently  it  has  met  with  a  serious 
loss.  The  bell  given  in  self-denial  by  one  of 
the  elders,  Mr.  Clark,  is  no  longer  service¬ 
able.  He  and  his  wife  deliberately  chose  to 
let  the  parlor  of  their  new  house  go  unfur¬ 
nished,  so  that  they  might  give  that  bell.  I 
wonder  if  some  good  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  who  could  replace  it,  without  parting 
with  a  single  comfort  or  luxury,  will  not  do 
so  for  the  Master’s  sake,  and  to  make  glad 
the  hearts  of  His  toiling  disciples. 

Jao. 16tb. 


I>R.  POOR  AT  HAMILTON  COLLKGE. 

Prof.  Mears  writes  from  Clinton : 

“No  presence  is  more  welcome  hero  than 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Education.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantjiges  of  the  Board,  they  are  in  large 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  man  who  has  been  placed  at 
the  head.  He  has  been  spending  several 
days  with  us,  preaching  in  the  College  chapel 
and  addressing  the  students,  as  well  as  preach¬ 
ing  and  speaking  in  the  village.  His  genial 
manner,  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  his 
thought  and  expression,  his  wonderful  pow¬ 
ers  of  conversation,  his  sympathy  with  stu¬ 
dent  nature,  and  his  high  views  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  calling,  leave  a  most  healthful  and  hap¬ 
py  Impression.  We  hope  the  plans  he  has 
been  evolving  from  his  fertile  brain  will  re¬ 
sult  in  placing  the  Board  of  Education  on 
high  and  unquestioned  ground  before  the 
public,  and  in  rendering  it,  as  it  is  fitted  to 
be,  the  channel  of  the  choicest  blessings  to 
the  Church. 

‘  ‘  Dr. Poor  repeats  a  suggestion  already  made, 
as  to  the  expediency,  not  to  say  duty,  of  send¬ 
ing  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  our  own 
Educational  institutions,  a  matter  so  plain 
that  none  but  a  Hyper-“  Catholic  ”  Presbyte¬ 
rian  needs  to  be  reminded  of  it  more  than 
once.  Presbyteries  should  look  after  the  in¬ 
stitutions  as  well  as  after  the  candidates 
whom  they  recommend.” 


HORATIO  NELSON  BRINSMADE,  D.I>. 

Dr.  Brinsmade,  whose  death  is  just  an¬ 
nounced,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
was  born  Dec.  28,  1799.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1822,  in  the  same  class  with 
Rev.  Drs.  Edward  Beecher,  John  Todd,  and 
Thomas  E.  Vermilye.  The  same  year  he  en¬ 
tered  Princeton  Seminary  with  the  late  Dr. 
E.  N.  Kirk,  but  remained  less  than  a  year. 
He  was  licensed  June  1,  1824,  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  North  Association,  and  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  with  four  others,  July  1,  1828,  by 
a  Congregational  council,  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
Dr.  Joel  Hawes  preaching  the  sermon.  He 
preached  a  short  time  for  the  North  Congre¬ 
gational  church  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Collinsville,  Conn., 
from  1832  to  1835,  when  he  became  the  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Here  he  remained  until  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Third  Presbyterian  churcli  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  installed  Sept. 
23,  1841,  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  Selah 
B.  Treat,  D.D.  In  1851  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  First  Congi’egational  eluirch  of  Beloit, 
Wis.,  and  continued  there  until  1861.  He  be¬ 
came  the  pastor  of  the  newly-formed  Wick- 
liffe  Presbyterian  church  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  1867,  having  served  tliem  as  stated  supply 
about  two  years  previously.  But  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  five  years,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years,  he  retired  from  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry.  At  his  first  coming  to  New¬ 
ark,  he  bet^ame  a  member  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Elizabethtown,  and  shortly  after  of  the 
new  PresVjytery  of  Passaic,  both  of  them 
connected  with  the  Old  School  Assembly. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Newark  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  18,  having  just  entered  upon  the  eighti¬ 
eth  year  of  his  age. 


©ttttent  fStrntiOi. 


Ailvicen  from  Abroad. 

The  victorious  party  in  the  recent  French 
elections  has  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  thor¬ 
oughly  republicanize  France,  and  as  the  cable 
has  been  telling  us  for  several  days  past. 
President  MacAlahon’s  Cabinet  is  the  first  sub¬ 
ject  of  reconstruction.  The  French  Republi¬ 
cans  had  made  prepatations  at  the  opening  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Monday,  to  censure 
the  Cabinet,  or  pass  a  vote  of  confidence,  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  Minister  Dufaure's  declarations 
might  or  might  not  be  satlsfactorj’.  His  as¬ 
surances  in  regard  to  expelling  mischievous 
monarchists  from  office  were  most  ample,  and 
during  a  recess  such  a  compromise  was  effect¬ 
ed  that  a  vote  of  confidence  was  passed  by 
223  to  121. 

The  pressure  by  the  German  government 
upon  the  Socialists  is  rather  Increased  than 
diminished.  Armed  with  the  new  law,  Bis¬ 
marck  is  stopping  socialist  newspapers  at  the 
frontiers,  and  socialist  subscriptions  In  the 
cities,  as  well  as  warning  socialist  Deputies, 
who  are  elected  to  the  Reichstag,  away  from 
Berlin.  In  every  movement  he  is  keeping  in 
view  that  centralization  which  is  his  ideal. 
His  latest  project  of  a  uniform  railway  tariff 
for  the  railroads  of  the  Empire,  is  something 


that  travellers  will  be  thankful  for,  but  it  is 
another  step  toward  the  obliteration  of  the 
frontier  lines  of  the  federated  States.  On  all 
sides  the  movement  is  progressing.  Even 
the  appeal  to  the  agricultural  classes  for  sup¬ 
port  in  his  new  tariff  scheme,  is  intended  to 
aid  the  same  result.  Prince  Bismarck  has 
sent  Privy-Counci.lor  Finkelburg  to  Vienna 
to  arrange  with  the  Austrian  sanitary  author¬ 
ities  common  measures  against  the  spread  of 
the  plague  westward. 

The  London  Standard’s  correspondent  at 
Rome  sends  the  rather  sensational  report  that 
the  Jesuits  have  sent  the  Pope  a  kind  of  ulti¬ 
matum  pointing  out  the  evils  resulting  from 
their  exclusion  from  the  government  of  the 
Church.  The  Pope  is  reported  as  continuing 
firm,  and  many  of  his  friends  fear  the  conse¬ 
quences.  An  unfounded  report  that  the  Pope 
had  been  poisoned,  which  originated  in  Paris, 
has  awakened  painful  apprehensions. 

The  severe  Winter  in  Switzerland  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  invasion  of  the  farming  districts  by 
hungry  wild  boars,  wolves,  and  chamois. 

Religious  zealots  in  Candahar  have  made 
several  attempts  to  assassinate  British  offi¬ 
cers  or  other  members  of  the  force,  and  one 
of  the  would-be  assassins  was  to  have  been 
hanged  on  the  11th. 

Our  historical  ship. 

The  United  States  ship  Constitution,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “  Old  Ironsides,”  went 
ashore  on  Friday  on  the  coast  of  England, 
and  there  was  great  danger  for  a  time  that 
she  would  suffer  serious  damage.  By  the  aid 
of  several  stout  British  tugs,  however,  she 
was  safely  rescued  and  taken  to  harbor.  Ttie 
Constitution  is  a  notable  relic  of  the  past,  and 
the  affections  of  the  people  cling  to  her  as 
they  do  to  anything  in  tlie  history  of  the 
country  made  sacred  by  age.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  built  in  1791,  and  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  tlie  day.  Her  triumphs  were  nu¬ 
merous.  In  1804  she  helped  to  bombard  Trip¬ 
oli,  and  thus  assisted  in  the  release  of  300 
American  prisoners.  In  the  war  of  1812  she 
captured  the  frigates  Guerriere  and  Java, 
and  in  1813  she  made  capture  of  the  war 
schooner  Pictou,  and  in  1815  she  brought  in 
the  British  ship  Cyam  and  Levant.  Her  ca¬ 
reer  has  been  an  eventful  one,  but  always  to 
the  creditor  the  country.  Latelj'  she  has 
served  as  a  school-ship,  but  was  detailed  to 
carry  goods  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Governor  Hampton’s  Dream. 

The  editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Register, 
in  the  course  of  a  most  iuteresting  account 
of  a  visit  to  Gov.  Hampton,  whom  he  found 
greatly  improved  in  strength,  and  steadily 
recovering  from  the  severe  trials  through 
which  he  has  recently  passed,  tells  a  strik¬ 
ing  story  of  a  dream  which  the  Governor  had 
at  the  crisis  of  his  case,  and  tolls  it  in  the 
Governor’s  own  words.  The  visitor,  about 
to  take  his  leave,  said  to  the  Governor:  “At 
least  in  all  your  serious  illness  you  had  the 
devoted  love  of  your  own  people.” 

“Ah,  yes,  sir,”  was  the  hearty,  deep-toned 
reply;  “  never  man  more.  I  believe  as  con¬ 
fidently  as  I  do  that  I  live,  that  the  prayers 
of  the  people  saved  my  life.  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  feel  and  believe  it  so  firmly.  Whilst  I 
was  lying  hero  at  the  point  of  death,  and  had 
become  utterly  indifferent  w'hether  I  lived  or 
died,  I  got  a  letter  from  an  old  Methodist 
preacher,  one  of  my  old  friends.  He  wrote 
me  word  informing  me  of  the  deep  and  de¬ 
vout  petitions  put  up  in  behalf  of  my  resto¬ 
ration  by  the  Methodist  Conference,  then  in 
session  at  Newberry.  He  then  urged  upon 
mo  to  exercise  my  will  to  live  in  response  to 
the  supplications  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
State,  who  wei'e  praying  for  me  night  and 
day  in  every  household  in  the  State.  My  sis¬ 
ter,  who  had  tremblingly  brought  the  letter  to 
my  bedside  and  read  it  to  me,  then  urged  me 
to  listen  to  the  kind,  loving  words  of  the  man 
of  God,  and  to  rouse  my  will  to  live ;  and  I 
promised  her  to  do  so.  I  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep  that  night,  and  the  most  vivid  dream  I 
ever  experienced  in  my  life  crossed  my  slum¬ 
bers.  I  dreamt  I  was  in  a  spacious  room, 
and  that  in  it  I  was  moved  to  all  parte  of  the 
State,  so  that  I  met  my  assembled  friends 
everywhere.  I  remember  most  distinctly  of 
all  old  Beaufort,  where  I  had  last  been.  It 
seemed  there  were  immense  assemblages, 
and  as  I  looked  down  upon  them,  a  grave 
personage  approached  me,  and  touched  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said  to  mo  ‘  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  all  praying  for  you.  Live,  live,  live !  ’ 

I  never  realized  anything  like  it  before.  It 
seemed  a  vision.  I  woke  the  next  morning 
feeling  the  life-blood  creeping  through  my 
veins,  and  I  told  my  family  the  crisis  was 
passed  and  1  would  got  better.” 

The  Niagara  Falls  Icc  Bridge. 

In  only  one  season  in  five  does  an  ice  bridge 
form  at  Niagara  Falls.  This  season  it  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  solidity  and  picturesque  ap-  ] 
pearance.  Recognizing  that  thousands  of  ap¬ 
preciative  tourists  would  be  charmed  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  spectacle  of  such  an  exceptional  char¬ 
acter,  the  Erie  Railway  has  placed  excursion 
tickets  to  the  Falls  and  return  at  the  moder¬ 
ate  price  of  $15.  The  round  trip  can  be  made 
and  everything  viewed,  with  the  toss  of  only 
one  day.  The  Spencer  Hotel  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side,  and  the  Prospect  House  on  the  Can¬ 
ada  side,  continue  open  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  7th 
inst.,  the  name  of  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone 
was  proposed  among  others  for  honorary 
membership.  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed 
that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $44,- 
799.60,  including  a  balance  on  hand  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1878,  of  $11,425.27,  together  with  some 
large  investments.  The  total  disbursements 
in  the  same  period  wore  $44,035.39,  leaving  a 
credit  balance  of  $764.11.  The  total  of  in¬ 
vested  funds  is  $46,900. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  has  re¬ 
versed  the  decision  of  a  lower  court  which 
sustained  the  refusal  of  Comptroller  Kelly  to 
pay  New  York’s  quota  of  the  money  to  build 
the  Brooklyn  bridge.  This  will  be  good  news 
for  those  who  have  been  employed  upon  it. 
The  bridge  may  not  be  of  great  benefit  to 
New  York  or  Brooklyn,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  age,  and  in 
that  view  will  add  to  the  “  elevated  ”  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  which  are  already  great. 

Memoranda  etc. — The  neat  little  pamphlet 
published  by  Fisk  &  Hatch,  entitled  “  Memo¬ 
randa  concerning  Government  Bonds,”  has 
gone  to  a  sixth  edition.  It  is  now  revised 
and  corrected  up  to  iJan.  13th,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  former  contents  has  a  valuable 
Supplement  containing  information  about 


.silver.  The  fact  that  over  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  this  little  manual  have  been 
called  for  since  its  first  issue,  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  value  as  a  medium  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  investors.  Address  Fisk  A  Hatch, 
bankers,  5  Nassau  street.  New  York,  sending 
postage. 

At  the  fifth  annual  oratorical  contest  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Literary  Association,  held  in 
this  city  Jan.  9th,  President  Webb  presided 
and  introduced  the  contestants.  At  the  close 
of  the  speaking  the  reports  of  the  judges  on 
the  examinations  held  in  November  last  were 
read  and  the  awards  of  the  contest  in  oratory 
announced.  The  report  of  the  judges  of  the 
examination  in  Greek  showed  that  there 
were  four  contestants.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  G.  C.  Wetmore  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  second  was 
divided  between  J.  A.  Haight  of  Cornell  and 
J.  W.  Nourse  of  Wesleyan.  Prof.  Short,  one 
of  the  examiners  in  Latin,  read  the  report  of 
the  contest,  which  was  entered  by  only  one 
competitor,  George  A.  Williams  of  Madison, 
who  received  the  prize,  having  obtained 
86-100  of  tlie  maximum,  'fhe  first  prize  in 
mathematics  was  given  to  A.  H.  Hathaway  of 
Cornell,  and  the  second  prize  Ut  R.  W.  Pren¬ 
tiss  of  Rutgers.  Judge  Van  Vorst  then  made 
the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  orator¬ 
ical  contest.  The  first  prize  was  given  to  W. 
T.  Elsing  of  Princeton,  who  spoke  on  “He¬ 
brew  Poetry,”  and  the  second  to  C.  W.  Hol¬ 
den  of  Wesleyan  University,  whose  subject 
was  “The  Mission  of  Architecture.” 

Matthew  T.  Brennan  died  on  Monday,  aged 
about  59.  He  was  a  typical  city  politician  in 
the  heyday  of  the  ring.  His  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  is  thus  noted  in  one  of  the  daily  papers ; 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  little  lame  Irish 
boy  in  the  First  Ward,  who  used  to  play  on 
the  Battery,  whose  father  had  just  died,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters, 
to  poverty  and  toil.  The  mother,  however, 
was  plucky,  and  while  she  kept  the  young 
family  at  the  schools  of  St.  Peter,  she  made 
a  comfortable  living  as  a  huckster  woman  in 
what  remained  of  an  ancient  Dutch  market 
in  Old  Slip.  This  lame  boy  grew  up,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  became  in  the  city  of  his  early  pov¬ 
erty  and  trials  a  Ciiptain  of  Police,  a  Police 
Justice,  a  Comptroller,  a  Commissioner  of 
Police,  a  Sheriff,  and  a  maker  of  Governors 
and  Presidents.  This  was  Matthew’  T.  Bren¬ 
nan,  w’ho  died  early  Monday  morning.  His  two 
brothers  were  Owen  W.  Brennan,  long  a  Har¬ 
bor  Master  and  (Commissioner  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  and  Timothy  Brennan,  who 
was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Their  father  had 
been  a  fireman,  and  the  sons  all  ran  up  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  wealth  “with  the  machine.” 

The  turn  in  the  tide  of  home  prosperity  is 
not  proven  by  one  thing,  but  man}’,  and  among 
tliem  is  immigration.  The  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  reports  that  81,505  immigrants  arrived 
in  New  York  in  1878,  against  66,282  in  1877, 
the  increase  being  twenty-three  per  cent. 
The  total  arrivals  of  passengers  from  abroad 
at  the  port  were  121,695  in  1878,  against  96,- 
530  in  1877.  And  nearly  all  the  immigrants 
were  of  the  substantial  sort,  men  who  come 
with  money  in  their  pockets  and  definite  ideas 
in  their  heads  as  to  where  they  will  go  and 
what  they  will  do. 


equal  amounts  of  coupon  and  registered 
bonds.  The  4  per  cents  advanced  |  during  the 
week,  closing  at  99|  for  coupons  and  nearer 
par  for  the  registered,  of  which  the  deliver¬ 
ies  from  Washington  are  much  behindhand. 
The  4^8  advanced  |a|,  the  58  of  1881  are 
steady,  and  sixes  of  1881  advanced  J ;  the 
bids  for  18688  are  reduced  lalj,  and  thos^  for 
ten-forties  J  per  cent.  Currency  sixes 
unchanged.  The  World  of  Monday  says : 

The  advance  of  the  4  J  per  cents  has  brought 
them  up  to  a  price  at  which  they  only  pay  4 
per  cent,  to  hold  until  1891,  the  present  quo¬ 
tation  being  equal  to  105.31  and  interest 
The  fives  of  1881,  now  at  106  flat,  must  run  61 
years  if  the  Investor  is  to  get  4  per  cent,  out 
of  them.  The  ten-forties,  now  about  106j, 
equal  to  104.81  and  interest,  must  run  five 
years  to  make  them  a  4  per  cent,  investment 
The  sixes  of  1881,  which  are  106J,  equal  to 
106.54  and  interest,  must  run  3J  years,  or 
until  an  average  of  July,  1882,  to  yield  4 
per  cent.  At  present  prices,  therefore,  the 
fours  of  1907,  which  are  99|,  equal  to  99.65 
and  interest,  are  cheaper  than  any  of  the 
bonds  named,  except  the  448  of  1891,  which 
have  the  drawback  of  maturing  16  years  be¬ 
fore  the  4  per  cents;  unless,  indeed,  the 
buyer  can  persuade  himself  that  the  other 
bonds  will  run  until  the  dates  named  or  long¬ 
er,  in  which  case,  and  not  otherwise,  he  will 
be  justified  in  believing  them  cheaper  than 
the  4  per  cents.  The  currency  sixes,  about 
120  flat,  and  with  an  average  of  18  years  to 
run,  are  almost  a  4J  per  cent,  investment. 

A  large  business  was  done  during  the  week 
in  railroad  bonds,  and  the  market  was  uni¬ 


formly  strong. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison : 


Highest. 

United  States  IJs.  1891,  coup . 106 

United  States  6s,  1881,  coup . 107* 

United  States  6-208, 1867,  coup. . .  .102 

New  York  Central . 114Z 

Rock  Island .  123* 

Pacifle  Mail .  13* 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul . 38* 

Milwaukee  &St.  Paul  preferred..  79* 

Lake  Shore .  70) 

Chicago  &  Northwestern . 67 

Chicago  A  Northwestern  pref .  82| 

Western  Union . 96 

Union  Pacillc . 68 

Del.,  Lack.,  A  Western . 49 

New  Jersey  Central .  40* 

Del.  A  Hudson  Canal .  42| 

Morris  A  Essex .  81) 

Panama . 126 

Erie . 23) 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  9 

Harlem . 142 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph . 14^ 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph  pref . 37* 

Michigan  Central .  80| 

Illinois  Central .  83} 

Wabash .  23 


The  Dry  Goods  Market. — Many  buyers 
are  present,  and  a  large  share  of  attention 
has  been  extended  to  all  offerings  of  Spring 
fabrics  in  the  selections  completed,  which 
include  very  many  styles ;  yet  the  volume  of 
sales  do  not  reach  any  large  amount,  though 
they  miglit  have  been  much  worse.  This  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  distributors  is  in  full  keep¬ 
ing  with  that  spirit  of  conservatism  that  has 
ruled  for  the  past  seven  montlis,  and  in  the 
present  snow-bound  condition  of  considera¬ 
ble  sections,  is  not  in  the  least  surprising. 
In  the  attention  being  extended  it  is  quite 
clear  that  buyers  are  ready  and  willing  to 
commence  operations,  and  hesitate  only  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  make  purchases  quite  on 
their  own  terms. 


JANUARY  16,  1879. 

Fisk  &  Hatch, 
bankers  and  dealers 
IN 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS. 

To  meet  the  widespread  desire  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  investments  in  Govern¬ 
ment  Securities,  we  have  issued  this  day  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  Memoranda  Concerning 
Government  Bonds,  giving  in  detail  the  par¬ 
ticulars  about  all  the  different  issues.  Copies 
can  be  had  on  application  at  our  office. 

We  keep  on  hand  all  issues  of  Government 
Bonds,  including  the  popular 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  BONDS, 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

NEW  York,  Monday,  Jan.  20, 1879. 

Breadstuffs  open  tbe  week  quiet  and  nominally 
unchanged,  with  the  tone  in  buyers’  favor.  We  quote : 
Superfine,  $3.10a3.60;  extra  State,  Ac.,  $3.60a3.86; 
Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.16a6.76;  do..  Winter 
shipping  extras,  $3.90a4. 36;  do.,  XX  and  XXX,  f4.60a 
6.76 ;  Minnesota  patents,  $6.60a8. 26;  city  sblpriug  ex¬ 
tras,  $3  66a4.86;  Southern  bakers’ and  family  brands, 
$4.76a6;  Southern  shipping  extras,  $4a4.60. 

Wheat  was  dull  and  a  shade  lower,  with  sales  on  the 
spot  of  66,000  bushels,  including  No.  2  red,  at  $1.09a 
1.09*.  No.  2  amber  at  $1.07b1.07},  and  No.  1  white  at 
$l.lb*;  for  future,  48,000  bush,  sold  at  $1.09)  for  No.  2 
red,  for  February ;  and  $1.10)  for  do.  for  March.  Bye 
and  barley  were  quiet  an<l  unchanged.  Oats  were  a 
trifle  lower  and  quiet;  sales  66,000  bush,  at  30)a31)c. 
tor  mixed,  and  33a36)c.  for  white,  including  No.  3 
white  at  33c.  Corn  was  quiet,  but  cloeed  firmer; 
sales  150,000  bush.,  including  No.  3  at  46)c. ;  steamer 
45|a46c. ;  No.  2,  in  store,  46)c. ;  and  ungraded  at  47)a 
47)c. ;  and  47)c.  for  No.  2  for  January,  and  47}c.  fordo. 


in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000, 
coupon  or  registered  bonds,  and  in  addition 
$5,000,  $10,000,  $20,000,  $50,000,  in  registered 
form. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
all  other  investment  securities,  and  in  general 
transact  all  business  appertaining  to  banking. 

We  give  special  attention  to  exchanging 
CALLED  FIVE-TWENTY  BONDS 
for  other  issues,  or  buy  them  for  cash  at  a 
premium. 

A  complete  record  of  all  the  different  ‘  calls  ’ 
will  be  found  on  page  44  of  the  Memoranda. 

Fisk  &  Hatch, 

No.  5  Nassau  Street. 

New  York,  January  15,  1879. 


illonti?  antr 

-  - 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  20,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  lust  week  shows  an 
increase  of  $2,015,100  in  surplus  reserve, 
which  now  stands  at  $14,412,750,  against  $14,- 
173,725  at  this  time  last  year,  and  $’24, 266,000 
at  the  corresponding  period  in  1877.  The 
loans  show  an  increase  this  week  of  .•52,486,- 
400;  the  specie  is  down  $1,617,800;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $4,910,400;  the  deposits 
are  up  $5,108,400,  and  the  circulation  is  down 
$17,100. 

The  supply  of  capital  is  even  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  heretofore,  owing  to  the  increased 
readiness  to  invest  rather  than  hold  for  a 
chance  speculation,  now  that  resumption  has 
come  in  to  steady  all  things,  and  because  of 
the  influence  of  continued  enormous  sales  of 
the  Government  4  per  cents,  which  lowers 
the  rate  for  all  borrowers.  Call  loans  are  2a3 
per  cent,  on  stocks,  and  la2  on  Gov''mmente. 
Sixty  and  ninety  day  loans  are  made  at  3  per 
cent,  on  stocks,  and  14a2  on  Government 
bonds.  Prime  merc.antile  paper  is  discount¬ 
ed  at  34a5  per  cent,  as  to  maturity. 

The  stock  quotations  improved  generally 
throughout  the  week — even  to  tlie  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  failure  of  two  or  three  considerable 
speculators.  The  snows  have  been  deep  of 
late  and  the  traffic  in  both  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers  much  interfered  with,  but  a  general 
hopefulness  is  setting  in  with  the  resumption 
of  specie  paymente,  and  these  temporary  dif¬ 
ficulties  make  no  impression.  Indeed  this 
groat  blanket  of  white  which  is  bothering  the 
railroads  and  costing  them  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  carries  the  intimation  of  another 
year  of  abundance  and  of  health,  and  rather 
contributes  to  the  general  cheerfulness  than 
otherwise. 

Government  bonds  were  very  active  during 
the  week ;  the  subscriptions  to  the  4  per  cent, 
funding  loan  reported  from  Washington 
amounting  to  $37,472,050,  and  the  Treasury 
called  in  $40,000,0(X)  of  the  18678.  The  calls 
were  for  twenty  millions  each,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  that  Issued  Friday  is  that  it  is  for 


Cotton — Spots  firm  and  moderate ;  sales  to-day  598 
bales;  middling  uplands,  9  7-16c.  Futures  variable, 
but  finally  advanced,  closing  at  9.44c.  for  January, 
9.50c.  for  February. 

Fresh  Fruits— In  apples  trade  is  better  and  prices 
strong.  Cranberries  have  a  light  inquiry.  Quota¬ 
tions:  .Apples— Baldwins,  good  and  prime  at  $1.6Ua2; 
greenings  at  $>.37al.75;  Spy  at  $1.26al.76;  Spitz  at 
$1.50a2.5U,  as  to  quality. 

Hay  .and  Straw  —  The  trade  demand  is  better; 
prices  are  sustained.  The  quotations  a'  e ;  40a46c.  for 
shipping,  and  7Ua80c.  for  retail  qualities.  Straw  quot¬ 
ed  at  6Ua66c.  for  long  rye,  and  3ea45c.  for  short  rye, 
and  oat  at  40a43c. 

Poultry— Dressed  poultry  if  prime  is  wanted  and 
at  stronger  prices,  but  Inferior  invoices  sell  slow 

Provisions — Pork  began  the  week  excited  and  high¬ 
er,  in  sympathy  with  Chicago;  sales  on  the  spot  160 
bbls.  old  mess,  part  late  Saturday,  $8;  new  quoted 
$9.76;  lor  future  delivery,  sales  600  bbls.  new  moss 
lor  April,  $9.90.  Bacon  quiet  at  a  further  advance; 
sales  ‘iOO  bags  long  clear  at  $4.10.  Cut  meats  also 
higher  and  firm;  sales  10,000  lbs.  rib  bellies,  12  lbs., 
4)c. ;  700  pickled  hams,  11  lbs.,  6)c.  Lard  higher  and 
active;  sales  on  the  spot,  1,630  tcs.  at  $6.40  for  prime 
Western,  $6.30  for  city,  $6.65  for  refined,  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  now  held  at  $6.90;  lor  future  delivery,  sales 
15,260  tcs.,  February,  $6.37)a6.40;  March,  $6.42)a6.50; 
April,  $6.62)a6.67),  closing  somewhat  easier.  Butter 
fairly  active  and  firm.  Cheese  in  demand  for  low 
grades  and  steady.  Eggs  higher  at  23a30c.  lor  fresh. 

Petroleum — Rrfiuers  are  unwilling  sellers  at  cur¬ 
rent  quoted  rates,  and  trading  in  consequence  is  very 
slack.  Quotations  are  offered  for  small  lots.  Crude 
in  shipping  order,  8)a8Jc.  Naphtha,  8)0.  Refined  at 
9)c.  bid.  Philadelphia  at  9c.  bid,  and  Baltimore  de¬ 
livery  at  9c.  hid.  Oases  in  New  York,  12al3)c. 

Rice — is  fairly  active.  Carolina  talr  to  goodat5;a 
0]c. ;  prime  at  6,;a6ic. ;  choice  at  7a7)c.  Louisiana 
common  to  fair  ai  5)a6)c. ;  good  to  prime  at  6ga6jc. 

Seed — Timothy  is  steady;  quoted  at  $1.12al.30. 
Canary  seed  at  $1.55  for  Smyrna  and  $2  lor  Sicily. 
In  clover  there  is  a  little  irregularity;  quoted  at  6)a 
6)c.  for  prime  and  6’a6’c.  lor  choice  Western ;  sales 
Include  170  bags  at  6ia6fc.  tor  fair  to  choice. 

Vegetables- Potatoes  move  out  freely  and  favor 
holders.  Sweet  potatoes  are  in  demand,  and  prime 
lots  rule  firm. 

Wool — Boston  manufacturers  appear  to  have  no 
confidence  in  the  higher  range  of  prices,  and  pur¬ 
chase  only  as  wanted,  while  holders  of  desirable  wools 
feel  that  prices  are  now  as  low  as  they  are  likely  to 
be.  'rhe  stock  of  fine  fleeces  is  mostly  in  the  bauds 
of  two  bouses,  and  very  little  has  been  done,  as  pur¬ 
chases  cannot  be  made  except  at  full  current  rates. 
Combing  and  delaine  fleeces  are  quiet  but  steady. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  20,  1879. 

Beeves— ReceliitB  are  a  total  of  11,383  lor  the  week, 
against  8,841  lor  the  previous  week.  The  transportar 
tlon  of  cattle  from  the  West  was  slightly  Interruiiled 
by  the  snow  storm  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last, 
and  the  oRerlngs  here  on  Friday  were  sold  at  a  small 
advance  from  former  figures,  but  un'  <  r  the  full  ar¬ 
rivals  of  tbe  last  three  days  the  slight  i.nprovement 
has  beeii  lost,  and  the  market  closes  rather  heavy  at 
about  rates  current  a  week  ago.  Borne  rough  ozes 
were  sold  down  to  6)c.  per  lb.,  to  drees  54  lbs.  to  th» 
gross  cwt. ;  fat  bulls  at  3)a4)c.  per  lb.  live  weight,  and 
a  tew  fancy  steers  at  10)al0)c.,  to  dress  56  to  67  Iba, 
and  common  to  choice  steers  at  7)al0c.,  to  dress  66  l* 
87  lbs.  Nearly  1,000  fat  steers  consigned  lo  «*; 

porters  will  go  to  British  markets,  a  d^tearly  1# 
were  purchased  for  English  markets  fromsaleemei 
here. 

Milch  cows- Receipts  for  tbe  week,  90;  market 
very  dull,  and  some  of  the  freeh  cows  received  were 
taken  back  to  the  country,  where  they  are  of  more 
value  than  here  at  the  present  time.  Nomlned  quotA 
tions,  $3 ’066  for  poor  to  choice. 

Calves — Receipts  to-day  50  head,  making  a  total  of 
626  for  the  week.  Dealers  were  not  quoting  best  veal* 
higher  than  7c.  per  lb.,  while  common  went  down  to 
6a6)c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Receipts  ’20,399  for  the  west, 
against  20,491  for  last  week.  The  market  was  a  shade 
better  for  both  sheep  and  lanibs,  with  quick  sales  a* 
4)a5)c.  per  lb.  for  sheep,  and  5ia6jc.  for  lambs.  And  * 
car  load  of  extra  Ohio  wethers,  142  lbs.  average,  sold 
at6)c.  perlb.  Export  for  the  week,  1,100  live  sheeP 
and  2,060  carcasses  of  mutton. 

Swine— Receipts  41,656  for  the  week,  against  39,284 
for  the  previous  week.  Live  bogs  were  easier  at 
$3.36a3.65  per  100  lbs.,  with  sales  of  6  car  loads  at  $3.W 
City  dressed  quoted  at  4a4ic.  for  extremes;  Western  at 
3)04)0. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  Yoflt- ! 


